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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast GOc00. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup, It is delicious, 
nourjshing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
| valids as well as for persons in health. 






















Sold by Grocers rocers everywhere.. 


V. BART & C0,, Dorchester, Mass 


: <—cae 


: Tail la Chualt. 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of » superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink, or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
tourists. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 
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COUNT LEO TOLSTOY TWENTY YEARS AGO 
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With portraits, engraved by Kruell and others, from 
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engravings by Peckwell, Heard, and Witte. 
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Illustrations from negatives by the author and others, 
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SCRIBNER’S MaGaziINE FOR JUNE 


will be made one of its most striking and important numbers, not only 
by several individual papers of special value, but by the beginning of a 
new undertaking not less notable than the Railway Series, commenced a 
year ago. 

The new enterprise is the series on THE PRACTICAL APPLI- 
CATIONS OF ELECTRICITY—a subject which within a few years 
has come to occupy so largely the attention of the scientific, reading, and 
business worlds. The first of the series will be by Professor C. F. Brackett, 
of Princeton College, one of the foremost authorities in electrical affairs, 
Under the title 1 


ELECTRICITY IN THE SERVICE OF MAN, 
AN INTRODUCTORY PAPER, 


he will explain, with remarkable clearness and precision, the general prin- 
ciples of electrical phenomena, which lie at the foundation of its chief practical 
applications, each point being illustrated with a skilful engraving of the 
finest modern laboratory apparatus. Professor Brackett will then briefly 
describe the scheme which electricians have adopted for the measurement 
of electrical quantities—giving a definite meaning to such terms as Volt, 
Ampére, Ohm, and Erg, which have crept into general use, though not 
always into popular understanding. 

This article will present the subject free from any technical difficulties, 
and will secure a wider and more intelligent appreciation of the papers 
which will describe Modern Telegraphy, Electric Lighting, Household 
Devices, etc.—topics which will receive most picturesque and abundant 
illustration. 

The many readers of the Railway articles will be glad to know that 
several of the best papers of that series are yet to appear—notably, one 
on ‘Safety Appliances,” by Col. H. G. Prout of the Razlway Gazette. 


Professor Henry Drummond, first widely known as the author of 
“ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” but later hardly less prominent in a 
different field through his “Tropical Africa” and the journey and observa- 
tion it records, will contribute to the same number a paper on “SLAVERY 
IN AFRICA,” which is certain of the widest attention. For the first time 
it presents in its full force a pressing question upon which public interest has 
long been fixed, but upon which information has come in such different and 
disconnected forms that a true idea of the whole situation has been almost 
impossible to gain. Dr. Drummond's article supplies it with a vividness 
and intensity only increased by the temperance of his language; and Ameri- 
can readers especially will perhaps first realize through this remarkable 
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paper the magnitude of the evil and the scale on which preparations are 
making for its overthrow. ‘‘ The closing years of the nineteenth century,” 
says Professor Drummond, “will present to the future a moral phenomenon 
unique in history, the rise of a great, unselfish International Movement for 
the abolition of a single wrong—a wrong which endangers no international 
interest, which affects personally none of those engaged in crushing it, which 
is dealt with purely on the ground of humanity and Christianity. * * * 
A spectacle of this importance deserves more than a passing notice.” 

The origin, growth, and practical workings of “ BUILDING AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATIONS” will be adequately and most entertainingly 
explained by W. A. Linn, a thoroughly equipped writer, and President of 
a very successful Association. He makes perfectly plain the financial work- 
ings of this form of co-operation, and presénts some valuable hints for a safe 
conduct of the business. Every man who hopes to own a home will be 
interested in this admirable presentation of a subject which has been much 
misunderstood. 

The Fishing Articles (begun in May) will be continued with 
“STRIPED BASS FISHING,” by A, Foster Higgins, President of 
the Pasque Island Club. He writes with the enthusiasm of a skilful angler, 
and his description of the landing of a fine bass is intensely interesting, 
making the reader a full partaker of the exhilaration of the sport. The 
illustrations add to this feeling by the spirit with which they reproduce 
scenes at the fishing-stands of some of the most noted clubs. 

A paper remarkable for the beauty and vividness of its description and 
illustration will be that on Castrogiovanni, by Mr. A. F. Jacassy, who has 
brought an artist’s power of word-painting as well as an artist’s pencil to his 
sketch of the old Sicilian town—the ancient Enna,—with its origin lost in 
antiquity and its most curious preservation of the different races and civiliza- 
tions under which it has passed. No more beautiful pen-and-ink work has ~ 
been lately published than Mr. Jacassy’s illustrations. 

In fiction, the number is made notable by a remarkably fine instalment 
of MR. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S “ Master of Ballantrae,” 
in which the scene of the story is transferred to America; and by a strong 
story, ‘‘Monsieur Nasson,” by Miss Grace Pierce (the former with its 
illustration by Mr. Hole; the latter with two fine full-pages by Chester 
Loomis). 

Two of the poems have landscape illustrations of special beauty—one, 
the frontispiece, an engraving from his own design by Elbridge Kingsley. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00 A YEAR. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, Publishers, 743 Broadway, New York. 
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PASSE ROSE. 

A Novel by ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY, author 

of ‘‘But Yet A Woman,” ‘‘The Wind of Destiny,” 

etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

Its historical elements, unfamiliar plot, dramatic 
situations, and noteworthy style, distinguish this 
among current novels and promise for it a wide 
popularity. 


A WHITE UMBRELLA IN MEXICO. 
By F. Hopkinson Situ, author of ‘‘ Well Worn 
Roads,” etc. With illustrations by the author, 
Tastefully bound. 16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Mr. Smith is admirably equipped for producing a 
delightful book of travel. He is an excellent observer, 
he has the art of relating his observations in a very 
entertaining style, and his pencil effectively supple- 
ments his pen. 


PROFIT SHARING 
Between Employer and Employee. By NICHOLAS 
P. GILMAN. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


This is the first comprehensive work in our language, 
entirely devoted to ‘‘industrial partnership.” With 
a view to supplying the information now desired by 
many, Mr. Gilman has set in scientific order the 
accessible facts, analyzed the whole body of experi- 
ence, and made a candid and well-reasoned argument 
for the wider trial of the system. All persons inter- 


ested in the ‘‘ labor question” will find instruction in 
this careful study. 


A QUAKER GIRL OF NANTUCKET. 


By Mary CATHERINE LEE. 16mo, tastefully 
bound, $1.25. 


An engaging story of an island which possesses 
remarkable historical and local interest. 

THE DESPOT OF BROOMSEDGE COVE. 
By ‘‘CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK,” author of 
**In the Tennessee Mountains,” ‘‘The Prophet of 
the Great Smoky Mountains,” and ‘‘ In the Clouds.” 
Each 16mo, $1.25. 


CRESSY. 

A Story by Bret Harte, $1.25. 

‘“‘He interests us, he delights us, and he captures 
us from first to last.”—R. H. StopDARD. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 
For May, will contain the first chapters of a Serial 
Story, entitled 
THE BEGUM’S DAUGHTER, 


By Epwin LASSETER BYNNER, author of ‘‘ Agnes 
Surriage,” etc. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


THE COSSACKS. 





ORKS 


ANNA KARENINA, 12mo, $1.25; paper, 50 cts, 


*‘Will take rank among the great works of fiction of the 
age.”—Portland Transcript. 


IVAN ILYITCH, AND OTHER STORIES. 
12mo, $1.25. 

“No living author surpasses him, and only one or two ap- 
proach him, in the power of picturing not merely places but 
persons, With minute and fairly startling fidelity.” 

—Congregationalist, 


CHILDHOOD, BOYHOOD, YOUTH. With Por. 
trait of the Author. 12mo, $1.50. A series of rem- 
iniscences and traditions of the author’s early life. 

MY CONFESSION AND THE SPIRIT OF 
CHRIST’S TEACHING. 12mo, $1.00. A com. 
panion book to ‘‘ My Religion.” 

MY RELIGION. A sequel to ‘‘My Confession.” 
12mo, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


«Should go to every household where the New Testament is 
read.”—New York Sun. 


WHAT TO DO. Thoughts evoked by the Census 
of Moscow. Containing passages excluded by the 
Press Censor of Russia. 12mo, $1.25; paper, 50 cts, 
A sequel to ‘‘ My Confession” and ‘‘ My Religion.” 

THE INVADERS, AND OTHER STORIES. 
Tales of the Caucasus. 12mo, $1.25. 


** Marked by the wonderful dramatic power which has made 
his name so popular with an immense circle of readers in this 
country and in Europe.”—Portland Press. 


A RUSSIAN PROPRIETOR, AND OTHER 
STORIES. 12mo, $1.50. 


«These stories are wholly in Tolstoi’s peculiar manner, and 
illustrate once more his wonderful simplicity and realism in 
the domain of fiction.”—New York Sun. 

CAM- 


NAPOLEON AND THE RUSSIAN 
PAIGN. With Portrait ofthe Author. 12mo,$1.00. 

THE LONG EXILE, AND OTHER STORIES 
FOR CHILDREN. 12mo, $1.25. 


A notable addition to juvenile literature. 


LIFE. 12mo, $1.25. 
A vigorous and lofty argument in favor of the eternal veri- 
ties of life. 


POWER AND LIBERTY. 12mo, 75 cents. 


A sequel to ‘‘ Napoleon and the Russian Campaign.” Anin- 
genious reconciliation of the theories of fate and free will. 


12mo, $1.00. 
«‘The most perfect work of Russian fiction,” said Turgénief. 


SEVASTOPOL. 12mo, $1.00. 


The most relentless pictures of the realities of war. 


FAMILY HAPPINESS. 12mo, 75 cents. 
The above are also sold in sets of 
13 vols., 12mo, cloth, 
13 vols., 12mo, half calf, extra, . 
WHERE LOVE IS, THERE GOD IS ALSO. 
12mo. Souvenir style. 30 cents. 


THE TWO PILGRIMS. 
30 cents. 


WHAT MEN LIVE BY. 
30 cents. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CoO. 
13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


12mo. Souvenir style. 


12mo. Souvenir style. 











PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. By J. TRAILL TAYLOR, Editor of the British Journal of Photography. 
A Guide to the Young ct aa either Professional or Amateur. [Second —s Paper 
covers, 50 cents, cloth bound, ° $1 

HOW TO MAKE PICTURES. By HENRY ak ‘Peace. [Fourth Riition. J The ABC of — Plate Pho- 
tography. Illustrated with two (2) photographs, Paper covers, 50 cents ; cloth bound, 

FIRST LESSONS IN AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. By Prof. RANDALL SPAULDING. A series of —_ 
lectures, giving elementary instruction in dry- _— photography, esate etc. en a 
Paper covers, 50 cents ; cloth bound, 

THE PHOTOGRAPHIC INS TRUC TOR, for the Piutinsioned _ ‘Seaalin. Silig the commanniten series 
of Practical Lessons issued to the students of the Chatauqua School of -Photography. Revised 
and enlarged. Fully illustrated. Edited by W. I. LincoLn Apams, Editor of the Photographic 
Times, with an Appendix rel Prof. CHARLES EHRMANN. wer octavo. —s covers, 75 cents ; 
cloth bound, ; 7 ; ‘ ‘ 

TWELVE ELEMENTARY LESSONS on SILVER PRIN TING. [Second Edition. ] — covers, 

THE ART AND PRACTICE OF SILVER PRINTING. By H. P. Rostnson and —_ W. DE W. init 
R.E., F.R.S. [Third Edition.] Paper covers, 50 cents ; cloth bound, 

TWELVE "ELEMEMEN TARY LESSONS IN PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMISTRY. Presented in a vind concise onl 
attractive shape. [Second Edition.] Paper covers, 50 cents ; cloth bound, 

HARDWICH’S PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMISTRY. A manual of photographic chemistry, dennis _ on 
tical. [Ninth Edition.] Edited by J. TRAILL TayLor. Leatherette binding, 

THE CHEMICAL EFFECT OF THE SPECTRUM. By Dr. J.M. EpER. Papercovers, 25 cents; cloth non 

THE MAGIC LANTERN MANUAL. [Third saataii 7 W. I, Cuapwick. With one hundred and five 
practical illustrations. Cloth bound, 

DRY-PLATE MAKING FOR AMATEURS. By Samnen < Sixcuann, M. D, Pointed, practical, - plain 
Leatherette binding, . . 

THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEGA TIVE. A Practical Guide ‘onlin neimnitie of Sensitive yanenen is the Calo- 
type, Albumen, Collodion, and Gelatine Processes, on Glass and Paper, with Supplementary Chapter 
on Development, etc., by the Rev. W. H. BURBANK. Illustrated. Cloth bound, royal octavo, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING METHODS. By the Rev. W. H. BuRBANK. A Practical Guide to the Profes- 
sional and Amateur isan Tllustrated. a volume to ‘‘The a Saas uss 
Cloth bound, 

PHOTOGRAPHY WITH EMULSIONS. By Capt. W. Dr Ww. somes, R. E., Fr. R. s, A treatise on the anes 
and practical working of Gelatine and Collodion Emulsion Processes. a piss iia 
covers, 75 cents ; cloth bound, . 

THE PROCESSES oF PURE PHOTOGRAPHY. By W. K. Seine ids pos Hasmenin, A eile 
work, very complete and fully illustrated. Price, in paper covers, $2.00 ; cloth bound, royal octavo, 2 

PICTURE MAKING BY PHOTOGRAPHY. By H. P. Rosinson. Written in — form and epi 
illustrated. Paper covers, 75 cents; cloth bound, . ° 

PICTORIAL EFFECT IN PHOTOGRAPHY. By H.P. Rosrnson. ‘dou edition. Ilustrated. Mr, Robin. 
son’s first and best work. Cloth bound, ae 

LETTERS ON LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHY. By H. P. finns: Finely ities a the watiaate 


own photographs and containing a anata ssmaiaaii of the author. Cloth bound, —- 
octavo, 


ABOUT PHOTOGRAPH y AND PHO TOGRAPHERS. A series ‘of nniting omen for the cette oni anhp, 
to which is added European Rambles with a Camera. 7 H. BADEN sean F.C.S. nie 
covers, 50 cents ; cloth bound, : ° . 


A HISTORY OF PHOTOGRAPHY. Written asa ential hie _ an ‘eustanttin “ its latest develop 
ments. By W. JEROME HARRISON, F.G.S. Cloth bound, ok 


THE AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY AND PHOTOGRAPHIC TIMES ALMANAC us 1887, 1988, or 
1889. Illustrated. Paper covers, each 50 cents; Library edition (by mail, 12 cents additional), 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC TIMES. 
An Illustrated Weekly Journal Devoted to the Art, Science, and Advancement of Photography. 
Edited by W. I. LINCOLN ADAMS. 


Illustrated every week with Copper-plate Engravings and other Photo-gravure and Photographic Printing 
Processes. $5.00 per annum. A month’s trial for 50 cents.. Single copies 15 cents. Send for a sample copy. 
A complete catalogue of Photographic Publications sent free on application. 


THE SCOVILL & ADAMS COMPANY, 


[Successors to Photographic Department of the Scovill Mfg. Co.) 423 Broome St., New York City. 
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BOOKS THAT HAVE MADE A HIT. 


DEALING LARGELY WITH BRITISH NORTH AMERICA: 


DAYLIGHT LAND, 


—BY— 
W. H. H. MURRAY. 


A sumptuous book, full of rare humor and delightful descriptions. 
Has been such a success in America that it has been published also 
in London. 
150 exquisite illustrations in monotone, by the best artists. 
Unique Paper Covers, $2.50; Cloth, Uncut, $3.50; Cloth, Full Gilt, $4.00. 


THE ADIRONDACK SERIES. THE GREEN PAPER SERIES. 


By W. H. H. Murray. In six volumes. Each volume com- | Books of Fiction, Travel, Adventures, Tales, Biography, and 
plete in itself. Sketches, in a cheap and attractive form, by the best 


authors. Isswed semi-monthl Price, 50¢ 
VoL. I. Two Srorres—‘‘ The Story that the Keg Told Me,” : yal 


and “The Story of the Man who Didn’t Know Much.” ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


Handsomely Illustrated. Price per volume, $1.50. 1. ADVENTURES IN THE ADIRONDACKS. By W. 
Vou. Il. will comprise the stories: ‘The Man Who Missed H. H. MURRAY. 
ig a 2. SILKEN THREADS. A Detective Sto By the author 
It,” and ‘‘ How the Old Trapper Solved It.” ne oe ar. and. Mrs. Morton.” aa 7 wee 
UNCTION. By SALLY PRATT MCLEAN. 
MR. MURRAY’S OTHER BOOKS. 4. THE MONK’S WEDDING. Translated from the Ger- 
ADIRONDACK TALES. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25. aan y's. B. Abeee. 
ADVENTURES IN THE WILDERNESS; or, Camp Life A DELIGHTFUL ROMANCE. 
in the Adirondacks. Illustrated. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, | THE SPHINX IN AUBREY PARISH. By N. H. CHax- 
$1.25 BERLAIN, author of ‘The Autobiography of an Old New 
ane England Farm House.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
DEACONS. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00. A novel that will mark an epoch in American literature. 


CUPPLES & HURD, Publishers, BOSTON. 23 SCHOOL STREET. 














ROBERTS BROTHERS’ LATEST BOOKS. 





PORTFOLIO PAPERS: Notices of Artists, Notes on Aisthetics, Essays, Conversations. By PuHt.ip 
GILBERT HAMERTON. With Portrait. 12mo. $2.00. 

PRISONERS OF POVERTY ABROAD. By HELEN CAMPBELL. The result of fifteen months’ 
observation among the working-women of England, France, and Italy. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 5Uc. 

THE LITTLE PILGRIM: Further Experiences. Uniform with and a continuation of ‘ A Little 
Pilgrim.” 60 cents. 

STORIES OF THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN, comprising ‘‘ The Little Pilgrim,’’ ‘Old 
Lady Mary,” ‘‘ The Open Door and The Portrait.” By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 12mo. $1.25. 

BUREAUCRACY; or, a Civil Service Reformer. By Bauzac. Translated by Miss WORMELEY. Uni- 
form with ‘‘ Louis Lambert ” and the other Balzac novels. $1.50. 

A MODERN MEPHISTOPHELES. A Novel. By Lovrsa M. ALcort, author of ‘‘ Little Women.” 
Originally published anonymously in the ‘No Name Series,” and now published together with a new 
story by Miss Alcott called ‘‘ A Whisper in the Dark.” 12mo. $1.50. 


= TRUTH ABOUT CLEMENT KERR. A Novel. By the author of ‘‘Kismet.” 16mo. 
cents. 
ROBERTS BROTHERS’ HANDY LIBRARY. 


COMPANIONABLE BOOKS FOR HOME OR TRAVEL. Neatly bound in cloth, gilt and black stamped. 


THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM. 60 cents. 7-8. ROMANCES OF REAL LIFE. By Lereu HUNT. 
GLORINDA. By Mrs. Dopp. 75 cents. 75 cents each. 
. CASIMIR MAREMMA. By Artur HELps. 75 cents. 9. “ se BROWNE'S RELIGIO MEDICI. 
e . 
. COUNTE y “ ¥ 
COSNIEN CURRENTS. By tho anther of “Jastinn.” | 1. sry PRISONS. By Gruve0 Pasco. 16 conte. 
. THE STORY OF REALMAH. By Arravr Hetrs. | 11. WILD LIFE IN A SOUTHERN COUNTY. By 
75 cents. RICHARD JEFFERIES. 75 cents. 
CLEMENT KERR. By Miss FLETCHER, authof of | 12. DEIRDRE. A Romance in Verse. By Rosert D. 
“Kismet” 75 cents JoycE. 75 cents. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, by the publishers, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON. 
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HAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA. 








A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, with Maps and Wood Engravings. 





VOLS, I., IL, AND III. NOW READY. 





To be completed in ten volumes,—issued at intervals. 


PRICE PER VOLUME: CLOTH, $3.00 ; 


SHEEP, $4.00; HALF MOROCCO, $4.50. 
EDITED AND PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, t i* B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


EDINBURGH, 


VOLUME I. 
Contains 3,100 Articles, 313 Wood En- 
gravings, and 16 Maps. 


‘‘Broad in scope, accurate in detail, 
and moderate in price, Chambers’s has 
long held a place in the front rank, A 
thorough revision of the entire work has 
been undertaken, and the first volume 
gives one a good idea of the broad schol- 
arly spirit in which this revision has been 
carried out.”,—New York Book Buyer. 

‘‘Tn learning, accuracy, and scholarly 
character, the work stands on the high- 
est plane and in the first rank.”— ew 
York Independent. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


VOLUME II. 
Contains 3,300 Articles, 384 Wood En- 
gravings, and 6 Maps. 


‘-It is one of the most valuable works 
of reference in existence.” —V. Y. World. 
‘* Almost every subject likely to inter- 
est an intelligent person is there; and 
without spending minutes or hours at the 
outside, he may make himself master of 
all that he is ever likely to find necessary 
for his intellectual wants. It is a most 
satisfactory précis of human knowledge, 
= and must in any case be looked upon as 
one of the mile-stones which mark our 
progress.’’—-London Standard. 


—“— 


j SHEEP BINDING. 
VOLUME III.—Contains 3,700 Articles, 336 Wood Engravings, and Maps of China, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Dakota, Delaware, and Denmark. 


“This volume includes many articles, both English and American, that are entirely new in a work of the kind, and the 
editor promises to be fully abreast with modern progress and discovery.”—Philadelphia Times. 

_ “Itis with something like a thrill of delight that the new edition of the Encyclopedia is greeted. The subjects are treated 
with broad and intelligent discussion, which avoids all mere technicalities and gives the information that intelligent people 
would desire. The work is in every way indispensable to the library, the office, and the home. There can be no doubt that it is 
by all means the best one that has ever been published.”—Boston Traveller. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


THE ALPINE FAY. 


Mrs. Wister’s new translation. A Romance from the 
German of E. WERNER. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


DR. RAMEAU. 


A New Novel. By GEorGEs OHNET, author of ‘The 
Forgemaster.”” 12mo, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


Lippincott’s Authorized Version, translated by Mrs. Cashel 
Hoey, with 12 reproductions of the French illustrations by 


Emil Bayard. 
JOHN CHARAXES. 


A Tale of the Civil War in America. 
BoyLsTon. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 











By PETER 





FAR IN THE FOREST. 


A Srory. By S. Weir MITCHELL, author of 
‘Hephzibah Guinness,”’ ‘‘ Prince Little Boy,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE WITNESS OF THE SUN. 


By AMELIE Rives (Mrs. Chanler), author of ‘‘The 
Quick or the Dead?” 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


RED BEAUTY. 


Cheap Edition. A Story of the Pawnee Trail. By 
WiLuiAM O. STODDARD. Illustrated. 12mo, paper, 
50 cents. 














For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, post-paid, on receipt af the price. 


1, B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 745-717 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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aa Shoppell’s Classified 


VILDING DESIGNS 


Complying with the oft-repeated request of many of our patrons, 
* PORTFOLIO* CONTAINING we have Tassified our Building Designs for Residences according to 
2 pd) D SIG cost. This classification includes all of our popular designs and many 

E 3 of E. ns mew ones specially prepared for the purpose. 
= We An owner may now choose from a large number of designs of the 
? same cost, and not waste time on others. Each classification includes 
about the largest possible variety of designs its limit of cost allows, 

Usually the owner need look no further. | 

“Truly called perfect aids to intending builders,”—Christian 


Herald, N.Y. 
T OF CLASSIFICATIONS: 

Views, floor plans, all dimensions and full descriptions are given. 
Printed on heavy supercalendered plate paper—size of page, 10}¢x14 
inches, Each classification encl in a handsome cloth portfolio. 
Portfolio of Portfolio of 
p 4 Houses; 4 Designs. a 

“ 4 





Houses; 25 Designs. 
es = ; “ + *¢ = #37500 “ 4 “ 

*Exact cost of each design stated  “ * “#810, ae = 
andits correctness guaranteed. In { % - tables and Carriage 
many cases the exact costs are { Houses; various costs; 16 
slightly under or over the “class” * 26 Designs. 


“ 


elivered 


Sgure. Prices for materials and_ Prices: One Portfolio, $2.00; Three Fortfolios, $5.00; Seven 
= . given on which costs are Portfolios, $10.00; Twelve Portfolios ~~ full set), $15.00. DB 


ased, by mail or express, all charges prepai ; _ 
Remit by Check on Local Bank, Draft, P. O. Order, Express Order, or enclose bills and Register the Letter. 
Address: THE CO-OPERATIVE BUILDING PLAN ASSOCIATION, Architects, 
[Mention this Paper] (Or for a shorter address, R. W. SHOPPELL), 63 Broadway, New York. 


BOOKS ON BUILDING PAINTING A limited number of India proof impressions [folio 
Decorating, etc, For my, 88 - page Iustrated size] of Mr. Charles Burt’s superb engraving of 
atalogue, 5 4 yM. o 
COMSTOCK, 23 Warren Street, New York. WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
’ i“ each impression bearing Mr. BRYANT’S AUTOGRAPH 
WILLIAM SCHAUS “Art Galleries, in ink, are offered for sale. These unique prints may be 
(Hermann Schaus & A. W. Conover, Successors, ) ordered through booksellers, or will be sent direct on 


PAINTINGS AND WATER COLORS receipt of the price, $5.00. 


by the most eminent modern masters, India proofs of the plate the same as above, except 
FINEST ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS, that the prints do not bear Mr. Bryant's autograph, may 
Artistic Framing, Artists’ Materials. be had for $2.50. 


204 FPIFTH AVENUE, CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York. 


(MADISON SQUARE.) 


LATIN, PART L., IN THN WEEKS 


Just Published. Price, 50c. You can, at your own home, 


by 
Invaluable to all who desire to Dr. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL’S MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 
read Latin, and especially valu- learn to speak fluently either Spanish, French, Italian, or German. 
Specimen Copy, Spanish, French, German, or Italian, 25 Cents. 


1l All subscribers—$5.00 for each language—become actual pupils of Dr. Rosenthal,who cor- 
college. rects all exercises,and corresponds with them in regard to any difficulties which may occur. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Herald Building, Boston, Mass. 




















able to young men preparing for 





BEFORE BECINNING WORK IN YOUR GARDEN THIS YEAR, 


OR BUYING SEEDS OR PLANTS, SUBSCRIBE TO 


GARDEN AND FOREST. 


Its direction and advice will be invaluable to you throughout the year. It 
is acknowledged to be the best paper in the world for American gardeners, 
amateur or professional. It is continental in its range,dealing with the care 
and management of gardens under the conditions—of climate, ete.—peculiar 
to America. Broad, thorough, popular, instructive, attractive, American. 
Weekly. Beautifully illustrated. $4.00 a year. Send for prospectus of the 
new volume. 


GARDEN AND FOREST PUBLISHING CO., Tribune Building, New York. 
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Dodd, Mead & Company have gust published: 


The Life of General Lafayette. 


With a critical estimate of his character and 
public acts. By BAYARD TUCKERMAN. In 
two volumes, 12mo, cloth, with several por- 
traits, etc. $3.00. 


A scholarly work, of peculiar interest in view of the 
approaching Centennial of Washington's inauguration. 





The Home Acre. 


By the late EDWARD P. ROE. 12mo, cloth, uni- 
form with Mr. Roe’s other works. $1.50. 


The object of this book is to show the possibilities to 
be obtained from an acre about the home. ‘There are 
chapters on Shrubs, The Lawn, Kitchen Garden, Tree 
Planting, Small Fruit, etc., etc. 





Emin Pasha in Central Africa. 


Being a collection of his letters and journals. 
Edited and annotated by Prof. G. SCHWEIN- 
FURTH, Prof. F. RATZEL, Dr. R. W. FELKIN, 
and Dr. G. HARTLAUB. With two portraits, 
maps, and notes. Translated by Mrs. R. W. 
FELKIN. One volume, 8vo, cloth. $5.00. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 





The Ascent of the Kasai. 





Being some records of service under the 
Lone Star. By Cartes SOMERVILLE 
LatRoBE BATEMAN, some time Captain 
and Adjutant of the Gendarmerie in the 
Congo Free State. With 57 illustra- 
tions and two.maps, reproduced from 
the author’s original drawings. One 
volume, cloth. $6.00. 


A New Edition of Two Works by Mrs. 
AMELIA E. Barr. 


The Last of the Macallisters. 








Between Two Loves. 





These volumes are issued 12mo, new size, 
at $1.25. The other volumes of Mrs. 
Barr’s stories will also be issued in the 
new size at $1.25 immediately. 


753 & 755 Broadway, New York. 





ff 


THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA 


is pono Bart 
THE THE ul 
ATIONAL RNATIONALANATIONAL. RNAT 


EDITION 


Latest in Information. kos 
Richest in Topics Treated. 


Cheapest of its Size. 


OF 


*x Interesting 
Facts * * & # 


WITHIN REACH OF ALL BECAUSE OF OUR EASY _ PAYMENT PLAN. 


SALESMEN : 
This is good business for you. 


Mention ScRIZNER’S MA@AZINE. 





If you want to know what this plan is, for full particulars address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT, 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 763 & 755 Broadway, N. Y. 
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AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF TRAVEL. 
Published on the first of every month, at $2.50 a year; single copies, 25 cents. 


THE HANDSOMEST AND MOST ARTISTIC MAGAZINE PUBLISHED, 
AND THE ONLY ONE OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD. 


OF INTEREST ALIKE TO THE BUSINESS COMMUNITY AND THE TRAVELER BY SEA AND LAND, 


The Departments in each Number consist of 
THE OCEAN FERRY; OCEAN WAVELETS ; 
ON THE SOUND; TROPICAL BREEZES ; 
BAY AND HARBOR ECHOES; BARGE OFFICE RIPPLES; 
YACHTS AND YACHTSMEN ; NAVY GOSSIP ; 
ALONG THE HUDSON ; REVENUE CUTTER DRIFTS; 
COASTWISE ZEPHYRS; LITERARY NOTES; 


THE TRANSATLANTIC FLEET, 
Giving the Movements of Passenger Steamships, Hour of Sailing and Closing of Mails, and 
when Due in Europe and New York; 
EUROPEAN TRAVEL, 


Showing Rates of Fare and Time of Journey between ports touched by Steamships of the regu- 
lar Transatlantic Lines and Principal Cities and Places of Interest. 





PORTRAITS OF THE FOLLOWING CAPTAINS HAVE ALREADY BEEN PUBLISHED: 


CarTAIN HELLMERS, Steamship Zahn. CAPTAIN DE KERSABIEC, Steamship Za Mormandie, 
CarraIn BROOKS, Steamship 4 rizona. CarTaAIN HEBICH, Steamship Columbia, 

Captain COOK, Steamship £¢ruria. CAPTAIN SUMNER, Steamship Zgy¢. 

CapTAIN McMICKAN, Steamship Uméria. CapTAIN SANSOM, Steamship Adirondack. 
CarTaAIN YOUNG, Steamship City of Rome. CarTaIn BOYER, Steamship Za Champagne. 
Captain CAMERON, Steamship Adriatic. CAPTAIN RINGK, Steamship Fzdda. 

CarTaAIN RANDLE, Steamship /ries/and. CarTAIN FRANGEUL, Steamship Za Bourgogne. 
Captain WATKINS, Siecamship City of Paris. 


BACK NUMBERS MAY BE OBTAINED. SAMPLE COPIES, 15 CENTS. 


Volume I., handsomely bound in Blue Cloth, illuminated, _—— in Silver, sent post- 
paid on receipt of price, $1. 50 j 


JOHN H. GOULD COMPANY, Publishers, 45 Broadway, NewYork. 
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ARE YOU FOND OF ANGLING? 


The American Angler (28 pages) is issued weekly, and 
each issue contains valuable illustrated contributions and editor- 
jals, on Fish, Fishing and_Fish Culture ; Notes and Queries as to 
the Habits, Habitat and Modes of Capture of Game and other 
Fish ; Reports of Fishing (in season) from all parts of America, 
etc., etc. It is the Fisherman’s Paper—rHE ONLY ONE IN AMER- 
wa. Price is $3.00 a year. 

The Angler’s Guide to the Fishing Waters of the 
United States and Canada.—This book is invaluable to the 
angler and tourist. It tells how eight thousand fishing waters 
are reached, the species of fish therein, hotel accommodations and 
cost, charges of guides, boats, etc., baits used, and best months 
for fishing. Handsomely bound in cloth. Price $1.00. 

The Tarpon or Silver King.—History and methods of 
capture. This royal fish, the largest taken on rod and line, is 
fully described, also the outfit needed for his capture, Hand- 
somely bound in cloth, gold and silver. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


_The New Agriculture ; or, the Waters Led Cap- 
tive.—This work describes the methods discovered by Hon. A. N. 
Cole, through which the farmer and the market gardener can 
increase their crops fourfold. ‘The system provides effectually 
against the effects of drouth and frost, and is indorsed by all the 
rominent farmers’ clubs, and other agricultural authorities. 

ully illustrated and handsomely bound in cloth and gold. 
Price $2.00, postage free, 

Portraits of Game Fishes, on gray tinted Bristol board, 
1x9 inches, at the foliowing prices, post-paid: Single copies, 10 
; Fresh Water series (23), at_$2.00; Salt Water series (37), 
; ; whole series (60), at $5.00. The list includes all the 

2 fishes of American waters. Descriptive catalogue free. 


Send for Specimen Copy of AMERICAN ANGLER 





and Catalogue of Angling Literature. 


THE ANCLERS’ PUBLISHING CO., 10 Warren Street, 


The Sportsman’s Guide to the Hunting Grounds 
of the United States and Canada. By Wo. C. Harnis, 
Editor ‘‘ American Angler.”—Many thousands of shooting and 
hunting grounds accessible to the field sportsman are herein 
located, the greater number being tabulated from personal let- 
ters to the editor and compiler from -— sportsmen living 
and hunting on the grounds named. Care has been taken to 
make these reports accurate and wherever the shooting is good, 
bad, or indifferent, the facts are plainly stated. Cost of livery, 
hotels, etc., are given. Handsomely bound in cloth and gold. 
Price $1.00. 

The Fishes of the East Atlantic Coast.—A practical 
book on the salt water fishes of the Atlantic Coast. giving the 
scientific and popular descriptions, habits, habitat, when, where, 
and how to catch them, of forty-two fishes that are caught with 
hook and line; twenty-eight_engravings drawn from nature. 
Handsomely bound in cloth. Price $1.50, postage free. 

The Anglers’ Score Book contains blank forms (with 
stub) for registry of fish caught; their species, size, weight ; 
baits used, waters fished in, with conditions of wind, water, an 
weather. Pocket size, paper cover, 10c. ; in limp cloth, 25c. 

The Game _ Fishes of the West.—A practical Angling 
Treatise, fully illustrated. The essays have been written by the 
most prominent enering authors in America, and this edition is 
essentially a text-book for anglers and lovers of natural history. 
Paper. Price 15 cents, postage free. 

The Trout and the Black Bass.—A valuable treatise 
on these popular game fish, written by several of the most prom- 
inent writers on angling. Fully illustrated. Paper. Price 25 
cents, postage free. 


Address 


New York. 





Send this advertisement and $1.00 direct to the publisher 


before May 1, 1889, and you will receive 


’ ’ 
For § Months (Sept., ’88, to Jan., 89), 

TEN ARTISTIC COLORED STUDIES for Oil, Water- 
color and China Painting :—Birds of Paradise, Stormy Coast 
Scene, Moonlight Marine, Water Lilies, Winter Landscape, 
“Hearts are Trumps” (charming female figure), Daffodils, 
Portrait of a Young Woman, with full directions for treat- 
ment of each plate; also the extra colored studies: Ferns, 
and Golden Rod and Cardinal Flower. 

OVER SIXTY PAGES OF ADMIRABLE PRACTI- 
CAL DESIGNS in Black and White, for China Painting, Oil, 
Water-color and Tapestry Painting, Wood Carving, Brass 
Hammering ; and Needlework, both secular and ecclesiastical. 

OVER ONE HUNDRED PAGES OF PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTIONS for all kinds of art work, including Ama- 


teur Photography and Pen Drawing for Book and Magazine 
Illustrating. Advice and directions for 


HOME FURNISHING A SPECIAL FEATURE. 


Send a dollar and make the acquaintance of “The Best 
Practical Art Magazine” ever published. 

N.B.—THE ART AMATEUR Offers the very liberal prize of Ten 
Dollars’ Worth of Books or Periodicals, OF YOUR 
OWN SELECTION, for a club of ten subscribers. Send for 
prize circular, Address MONTAGUE MARKS, PUBLISHER, 

23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
FR BEAUTIFULLY illustrated catalogue 
containing 60 sketches of large Col- 
= ored Pictures reproduced from orig- 
inals by the best artists, which sell at 
from 10 to 30 cents each. Send stamp for postage to 
WM. WHITLOCK, 37 W. 22d St., N. ¥. 








HIGH CLASS ETCHINGS 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 





On receipt of 10 cents in postage 
stamps, Frederick Keppel & Co., 


20 East 16th Street, Union Square, 


New York, will mail their descriptive 
catalogue for 1889, containing 44 


illustrations of the best etchings. 
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The Literature of the Spring-time. 


In the midst of Spring one turns to lighter reading than is selected for 
the Winter fireside. With the change of seasons, comes a change of liter- 
ature. Books are adapted to atmospheric tendencies as strictly as are 
garments. With this policy, Tue Book Buyer keeps pace. Not only does 
it keep abreast of the times, but it strives to keep its readers a trifle in 
advance. Thus, its pages are now forecasting the literature of the Summer, 
at the same time while it reviews the Spring books. 

The May number, now ready, deals with many books which will be read during the Spring and Summer months, 

No features are dropped from the pages of Tue Boox Buyer during the 
Spring and Summer months. The series of portraits of famous authors is 
continued in each number, the same as during the Winter months. 

A new and most satisfactory portrait of George Bancroft appears in the May number, together with a sketch of 
the great historian’s home-life and literary methods. Also, new portraits of Sallie McLean Pratt, author of ‘‘ Cape 
Cod Folks,” and Ellen Olney Kirk, author of ‘‘ The Story of Margaret Kent,” with bright sketches of both women, 
how they write their books, etc., etc. 

A number of pleasing portraits and bright sketches are now under way 
for publication during the next few months. John Burroughs, James Anthony 
Froude, Bret Harte, and several others will be portrayed. 


‘‘ There is a snap and sparkle about THE Book Buyer that I have found in no other periodical,” said a prom- 
inent author recently. And this is the secret of THE BOOK BUYER’S success. 


The literary news and gossip of Tue Book Buyer tells all that is latest 
in the world of letters. This it does through direct communication with 
publisher and author, and also through its entertaining London and Boston 
letters. These letters are always full of interesting news, and written from 
the “inside” of the literary circles of the cities from which they dated. 

Every number of THE BooK Buyer is beautifully illustrated. 

The “Literary Querist” department, in which Mr. Rossirer JoHNnson 
answers all questions of a literary nature, is the latest successful feature of 
Tue Book Buyer. Any reader is entitled, and is solicited, to ask questions 
which are answered through this department. 


Why not try THE Book Buykr for one year? It will cost you but One Dollar. 

A trial of THe Boox Buyer always wins for it a friend. You can see a 
sample copy by sending Ten Cents, or it will come to you for one year for 
One Do tar, which latter plan is the best and most economical. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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RVERY-DAY LAW. 


A new number of my book specialties is just from pres3. 
It is entitled BUSINESS LAW FOR EVERY-DAY USE, 


and is said to be one of the most sensible and most helpful books published. 
Its articles on Contracts, Partnerships, Sales of Personal Property, Negotiable 


Paper, Deeds, 


lection Laws, Attachment, 


eminently a book for the masses. 


Mortgages, Leases, Patents, 
Garnishment, 
Married Women, Rates of Interest, etc., are simple and complete. 
Save law fees and expense by securing a copy. 


Copyrights, Trade Marks, Col- 
Mechanics’ Liens, Exemptions, 
This is pre- 


The paper, printing, red edges, and green binding, with green stamping and green 


Jleather back, add much to the beauty of this new volume. 


A sample copy will be 


sent post-paid to any address for ONE DOLLAR. Address 
SEYMOUR EATON, Publisher, 50 Bromfield St., Soston. 





pecome QUICK AT FIGURES, 


This is fully set forth in a book by that title, which 
comprises the shortest, quickest, and best methods 
of business calculations. It also includes numerous 
useful tables, 

“JT use your Grouping Method of Addition alto- 
gether, with less liability to errors than the oid 
method.” 

““Your contractions are proving more valuable to 
me every day.” 

“Your Sliding Method of Multiplication is more 
speedy and is very practical.” 

‘My only regret is that I was so stupid not to have 
seen these simple short cuts before.” 

‘Your book is well worth the price you ask for it.” 

“‘T use the Lightning Method of Addition altogether 
to prove addition by.” Mention ScriBNER’s MAGAZINE. 


PRICE $1.00, POST-PAID. ALL DEALERS. 


NIMS & KNIGHT, Troy, N. Y. 





BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Scribner's beautifully illustrated LIST OF BOOKS 
FOR THE YOUNG, 1888-1889, containing fuil 
descriptions of their most popular juveniles and 
announcements for the present season, now ready. 


Mailed free ‘to any address by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 





HEAVEN AND HELL, by EMANUEL 
SWEDENBORG. 420 pages, paper cover. Mailed 
prepaid for 14 Cents. 

THE TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 
by EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 1,000 octavo pages, 
cloth. Mailed prepaid for $1.30. Address Ameri- 
can Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society, 
20 Cooper Union, New York City. 


Wand — 
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PARLOA’S COOK BOOK. 
Large Quarto. Lithographed Cover. 

Over 100, 000 Parloa Cook Books have been sold. 

Mailed on receipt of 30 cts. by any bookseller, or 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass. 








Sample copy FREE. Catal ogue for stamp. Estab- 
lished Wan years. 

WM. WHITLOCK, PUBLISHER, 

37 AND 39 WEST 22D STREET, NEW YORK. 


FOREICN PHOTOCRAPHS. 


Various sizes mounted and unmounted. Works of the Old 
Masters in the chief Galleries and Churches of Europe; Italian 
Views; taken from the originals by the leading European Pho- 
tographers—Alinari, Naya, Brockmann, Hollyer, Berlin Co., 
Hanfstaengl, Mansel, ete. Braun’s Carbon Photographs im - 
ported direct by C. H. DUNTON & CO. 

50 Boylston Street, BOSTON. 
Catalogue and price-list mailed for 10 cents in stamps, 


Heme DECORATION, taiyicrustek rep: 








Autograph Letters 
WALTER Hm. BHINZASZEN, 
28 West 23d Street, New York City. 

Send for Price-lists. 





Founded by Mathew Carey, 1785. Centennial, January 25th, 1885. 


BAIRD’S BOOKS 


FOR 


PRACTICAL MEN 


Our new and revised Catalogue of PRACTICAL and SCIEN- 
TIFIC BOOKS, 84 pages, Svo. 

A catalogue of books on STEAM and the STEAM ENGINE, ME- 
CHANICS, MACHINERY, and DYNAMICAL ENGINEERING, and a 
Catalogue of Books on CIVIL ENGINEERING, BRIDGE BUILDING, 
SrRENGTH OF MATERIALS, RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION, ete. 

A Catalogue of a Miscellaneous Coilection of PRACTICAL and 
SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, a list of books on ELECTRO-METALLURGY, et: 

A list of leading books on METAL MINING, METALLURGY, 
MINERALOGY, ASSAYING, CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, etc. 

List of Books on DYEING, CALICO PRINTING, WEAVING. CoT- 
TON and WOOLEN MANUFACTURE, and two Catalogues of Boo! s 
and Pamphlets on SocrAL SCIENCE, POLITICAL Economy, Pre- 
TECTION, FREE TRADE and the TARIFF, etc., and other Cate- 
logues and Circulars, the whole covering every branch of Sci- 
ence applied to the Arts. and a Circular, 32 pages, showing full 
Table of Contents of ‘‘ THE TECHNO-CHEMICAL RECEIPT BOOK.” 
sent free and free of postage to any one inany part of the 
world who will furnish his address. 

HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers and Importers, 
S10 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 





A NOVEL BY MR. FROUDE. 


The Two Chiefs of Dunboy. 


AN IRISH ROMANCE OF THE LAST CENTURY. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
PAPER, 50 CENTS; CLOTH, $1.50. 
M- Froude’s literary achievements have thus far consisted of historical works, biographical 


12MO, 


studies, and books of travel. His latest production, however, is as distinctly a novel as 

any of Scott’s, which indeed it vividly recalls in romantic interest, historical color, and 
the portrayal of picturesque character. The scene is the turbulent Ireland of the eighteenth 
century which has always exercised such a fascination for Mr. Froude; and the action concerns 
the implacable and irremediable hostility existing between the Irish and English on Irish soil. 
Incident succeeds incident of the most dramatic kind. The contraband trade with France, whence 
also Irish exiles despatch arms and ammunition to Ireland for use in the approaching insurrec- 
tion, furnishes occasion for many of these. The enmity of the displaced Irish chief of Dunboy 
Castle for his English supplanter gives still more. There is no chase of a privateer by a frigate 
outside of Cooper that surpasses the exciting pursuit of. Morty Sullivan’s Doutelle by His Majesty's 
Ship Acolus. The background is a picture of the Ireland of the day, painted with Mr. Froude’s 


accustomed vigor and brilliant rapidity—agrarian outrages, mob riots, coast-guard skirmishing with 
smugglers, the great gatherings on occasion of the peasantry, the constant conflicts between these 
and the English colonists, the witty and frivolous society before and behind the scenes in Dublin, 
the landscape, and finally the Irish character itself whose various phases the author has depicted 


with a force and an ‘insight that recall Thackeray. The story adds to its wholly unusual romantic 
interest an historical significance which makes it as valuable as it is entertaining. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


“ Mr. Froude is a master of vigorous, racy, and felicitous English, and as all readers of 
his historical works know, he possesses that warmth of imagination and that feeling for life 
and color which are so indispensable in vivifying past events and are so useful in depicting 
present material scenes."—NeEwW YORK TRIBUNE. — 

History of England. 
From the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. New Library Edition, 12 vols., 12mo, gilt tops, 
$18.00. 
The English in Ireland 


in the 18th Century. 3 vols., 12mo, $4.50. 


Short Studies on Great Subjects. 
4 vols., each $1.50; the set, half leather, $6.00. 


“Mr. Froude has a keen appreciation of local pecul- 
iarities and local color, and a broad culture which leads 
him to note interesting historical, linguistic, and social 
features.”"— The Chatauguan. : 


Thomas 


Library Edition, 8vo, 4 vols., $8.00; Cheaper Edition, 2 


The English in the West Indies 
or, Bow of Ulysses. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 
1.75. 


‘“‘The author is one of the great masters of style, and 
coupled with this advantage is that of complete inde- 
pendence of spirit. His views are fresh and unconven- 
tional.”— Troy Daily Times. 


Carlyle. 


vols., $3.00. 


Oceana: England and her Colonies. 
Illustrated, Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


“Mr. Froude is the master of an exquisite prose style, and if not a foremost master he is very near to that rank 
among living Englishmen. Not since ‘ Eothen’ captivated all its readers, not since Waterton narrated the story of his 
wanderings, has the romance of travel been treated with happier, abler, or more entertaining hands.”—New York Times. 
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A NEW STORY BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 





THE PRETTY SISTER OF JOSE. 


With 12 beautiful illustrations by C. S. REINHART. 
N this tale of Spanish love and romance, Mrs. Burnett strikingly displays her versatility as a writer. 
ful country girl and one of Spain’s most popular bull-fighters are the two principal characters, 


12mo, $1.00. 
A beauti- 
The pride, 


imperious temper, and wonderful beauty of the heroine, and the almost tragic results of her practice of heart- 


less coquetry upon the hero, are sketched in a remarkably clear manner. 


As a story, sweet and tender in 


feeling, intensely dramatic in its development, and told with a winning simplicity, it will rank with some of 


Mrs, Burnett’s best works. 





“« Mrs, Burnett discovers gracious 
secrets in rough and forbidding 
natures —the sweetness that often 
underlies their bitterness — the soul 
of goodness in things evil, She 
seems to have an intuitive percep- 
tion of character. If we appre- 
hend her personages, and I think 
we do clearly, tt ts not because she 
describes them to us, but because 
they reveal themselves in their ac- 
tions. Mrs. Burnett’s characters 
are as veritable as Thackeray’s.” 
—RicHArD Henry STODDARD. ? 
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“We have no hesitation in saying 
that there is no living writer 
(man or woman) who bas Mrs. 
Burnett’sdramatic power in tell- 
ing a story,”’—Tue New-York 
HERALD. 


«© Mrs. Burnett's admirers are al- 
ready numbered by the thou- 
sands, and every new work from 
her pen can only add to their 
number.”’— Tue CHicaco TRIB= 
UNE. 
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MRS. BURNETT’S PUBLISHED WORKS. 


“ She is undoubtedly one of the foremost writers of the day, any one of whose works carries with it delight, power and 
artistic skill,’’— PHILADELPHIA TIMES. 


HER POPULAR NOVELS. 
That Lass o’ Lowrie’s; - - - $1 25 


‘* We know of no more powerful work from a woman’s hand in 
the English language, not even excepting the best of 
George Eliot’s.”—Boston Transcript. 


A Fair Barbarian, - - - - ~~ $125 
*¢ If a more amusing or clever novelette than ‘ A Fair Barbarian’ 
has been given to the American public, we fail to recall it.”” 
—Pittsburgh Telegraph. 
Through One Administration,. - $1 50 
“As a study of Washington life, dealing largely with what 


might be called social politics, it is certainly a success. As 
a society novel, it is indeed quite perfect.” —The Critic. 


Louisiana, - - - - - - $1 25 
“ A delightful little story, original and piquant in design, and 
carried out with great artistic skill.”—Boston Saturday 
Evening Gazette. ; 
Haworth’s, ee a a $1 25 
“A product of genius of a very high order.” —V. Y. Evening 

st. 





“ost. 
** One of the few great American novels.” —Hartford Courant. 


Surly Tim, and other Stories, $1 25 
* Uncommonly vigorous and truthful stories of human nature.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 


A UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION. 


dn response to a wide demand, Mrs. Burnett's novels were re- 
cently put into a handsome uniform library edition of 6 vol- 
umes. The set, encased in a box, $7.50. 





HER FAMOUS JUVENILES. 


Little Lord Fauntleroy: 
Illustrated by R. B. Brrcu. $2.00. 

Now nearing its hundredth thousand, this story is the acknowl- 
edged peer of American juveniles. 

‘*Itis a classic, challenging the best, equaled by none.” —P/:‘/a- 
delphia Times. 
Sara Crewe. 
Illustrated by R. B. BIRCH. $1.00. 

Filled with an exquisite pathos and sweetness, ‘Sara Crewe” 
took rank at once with ‘‘ Fauntleroy.” 


“The nineteenth century ‘ Cinderella,’ 
beyond all praise.” —Bvooklyn Eagle. 





and is truly 


* EARLIER STORIES IN PAPER. 


Lindsay’s Luck, - - .- - 30 
Pretty Polly Pemberton, . 40 
Kathleen, - - - 40 
Theo, 3 ‘ P ‘ 30 
Miss Crespigny, - - - - 30 

*,* Also, in Scribner's Yellow Paper Series of 

Popular Novels: 

That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,_ - - 50 
A Fair Barbarian, - .- - §0 








*,* Any of the above books of Mrs. Burnett may be had of all booksellers, or will be mailed to any address, post-paid, 
by the publishers, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 & 745 Broadway, New-York. 
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Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte. 


By Louis ANTOINE FAUVELET DE BOURRIENNE, HIS PRIVATE SECRETARY. EDITED By 
CoL. R. W. Puipps. NEW AND REVISED EDITION, WITH 34 FULL-PAGE PORTRAITS AND 
OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. THE SET, 4 VOLS., I2MO, IN A BOX, $5.00. 





he publication at a low price of the first American edition of Bourrienne’s 
famous ‘‘ Memoirs of Napoleon,” with all the illustrations and other features of the 
latest Londca edition, has been cordially welcomed by the press and the public. 
The personality of one of the greatest figures in history is placed before the reader 
with remark-ble fidelity and dramatic power by one who was the Emperor’s confi- 
dant and the sharer of his thoughts and fortunes, The picture of the man Napoleon 
is of fascinating interest. Besides this, the book is full of the most interesting anec- 


dotes, 40% mots, character sketches, dramatic incidents, and the gossip of court and 
camp at one of the most stirring epochs of history, taken from contemporary 
Memoirs and incorporated in the work by the editors of the different editions. 


“\M. de Bourrienne shows us the hero of Marengo and Austerlitz in his night-gown and slippers—with a trait de 
plume fe, in a hundred instances, places the real man before us, with ali of his personal habits and peculiarities of 
manner, temper, and conversation." —FROM THE PREFACE TO THE 1836 EDITION. 

“Of the merits of Bourrienne’s work it is not necessary ‘*The work depicts the personality of Napoleon with 
to speak at length, as they are already familiar to all extraordinary vividness and truthfulness, and it is impos- 
students of modern history. The volumes are enriched sible not to recognize the value of these Memoirs, as 
with a large number of excellent portraits.” —Academy. they throw light on Napoleon’s character."—M. Y. Zimes, 


The Erckmann-Chatrian National Novels. 


SIx VOLUMES, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, AN INTRODUCTION, PREFACES, ETC., I2MO, EACH 


$1.25; THE SET IN A BOX, $7.50. 
MADAME THERESE: or, the Volunteers of ’92. THE INVASION OF FRANCE IN 1814: Comprising 
ee f the Night March of the Russian Army past Phalsburg. 


THE CONSCRIPT: A Story of the French War of 1813. WATERLOO: A Sequel to the Conscript of 1813. 
THE BLOCKADE OF PHALSBURG: An Episode of THE PLEBISCITE; or, a Miller's Story of the War of 
the End of the Empire. 1870-71. 
‘* Erckmann-Chatrian, in spite of their intense anti-German feeling, seem to have modelled their Alsatian stories 
upon those of Fritz Reuter. With less keen and brilliant humor than he, they have an equally delicate perception of whit 
is racy and really poetic in the life of the common people, and an equally frank and limpid narrative style. In the descrip- 


tive passages they are more thoroug.., and their characters are painted with more and perhaps finer touches.” 
—NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


‘* There is a geniality and mellowness about their mode “The Erckmann-Chatrian novels are all characterized 
of bringing forward their characters which can hardly be by a freshness and simplicity which is very agreeable, 
equalled.”—New York Times. and something more—very charming.”— Chicago /uterior. 


Chopin, and Other Musical Essays. 


By HENRY T. FINCK, AUTHOR OF *f ROMANTIC LOVE AND PERSONAL BEAUTY.” 12MO, $1.50. 
Mr. Finck is admirably equipped for discussing the critical theories and musical principles with which 
he deals, and each essay is very much more than a descriptive account of the subject thereof, although to 
appreciate the points made, one needs but the most superficial and literary knowledge of music. 
TITLES OF ESSAYS: Chopin, the Greatest Genius of the Pianoforte—How Composers Work 
—Schumann as Mirrored in his Letters—Music and Morals—lItalian and German Vocal Styles 
—German Opera in New York. 


The Index Guide 


To TRAVEL AND ART STUDY IN EuropEe. By LAFAYETTE C. Loomis, A.M. WITH PLANS 
AND CATALOGUES OF THE CHIEF ART GALLERIES, MAPS, TABLES OF ROUTES, AND 160 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 16MO, LEATHER, REVISED EDITION FOR 1889, $3.00. 

The scores of illustrations—portraits and reproductions of the masterpieces of painting and sculpture, 
etc., in the European galleries, are a leading feature of this popular work, the new and revised edition of 
which for 1889 is now ready. 

“* The value of the Guide is incontestable. It would be worth purchasing if only for the abundant maps of cities, plans 
of galleries, and charts of railway and river routes, to say nothing of the art illustrations.” —N. Y. EVENING Post. 

‘'Will‘be found immensely convenient, labor-saving, “This work is thorough and comprehensive. It is one 
and time-saving; and in spite of its rich contents, clear of the best books for the intelligent traveller who goes to 
topography, and abundant illustrations, is smaller than Europe, not merely for sight-seeing, but to study and 
an ordinary Murray. Every traveller of cultivated taste, | enjoy its great works of art and the notable events in 
as well as every travelling student, will want to ownthe __ its history.”—Boston Post. 
book.”"—Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians. 
EDITED BY JOHN DENISON CHAM LIN, JR. CRITICAL EDITOR, WILLIAM F. APTHORP. 


The limited edition of this work, a large portion of which has already been subscribed for, will consist of 500 
sets for this country and 50 for Europe, and will be published in three quarto volumes, with decorated parchment 
binding, the first of which is now ready for delivery, the price per volume being $25.00 net. The work will con- 





tain over one thousand illustrations, including thirty-six full-page portraits, etched especially for this edition, 
The work is comprehensive in scope, being biographical, bibliographical, and descriptive in character. 


ETCHED PORTRAITS.—AUBER, BACH, BEETHOVEN, BELLINI, BERLIOZ, BOIELDIEU, BRAHMS, CHERUBINI, 
CHOPIN, DONIZETTI, FRANZ, GLUCK, GOUNOD, HANDEL, HAYDN, LASSO, LISZT, LULLI, MENDELSSOHN, 
MEYERBEER, MOZART, PAINE, PALESTRINA, PURCELL, RAMEAU, ROSSINI, RUBINSTEIN, SAINT-SAENS, 
SCARLATTI, SCHUBERT, SCHUMANN, SPOHR, SPONTINI, VERDI, WAGNER, AND WEBER. 


TEXT PORTRAITS OF MUSICIANS,—ABT, BALFE, BARNBY, BENEDICT, BIZET, BOITO, BRUCH, BUCK, 
BULOW, BULL, COWEN, L. DAMROSCH, DAVID, DELIBES, DVORAK, FAURE, FLOTOW, GADE, GERICKE, 
MERCADANTE, PAGANINI, PERGOLESI, RAFF, SARASATE, AND NEARLY 600 OTHERS. 


PORTRAITS OF SINCERS.—LUCCA, PATTI, HAUCK, ALBANI, ROZE, LAVINIA FENTON, TREBELLI, FAURE, 
MALTEN, MARIO, MATERNA, MORAN-OLDEN, NIEMANN, NEVADA, WINCKELMANN, TIETJENS, TAMBERLIK, 
NILSSON, FISCHER, PAREPA ROSA, LEHMANN, SCHROEDER-DEVRIENT, AND OVER 80 OTHERS. 


FAC-SIMILE SCORES.—BACH, BEETHOVEN, CHOPIN, FRANZ, GLUCK, HANDEL, HAYDN, LISZT, MENDELS~ 
SOHN, MOZART, SCHUBERT, SCHUMANN, WAGNER, WEBER, AND OTHERS, WITH MANY VIEWS OF 
BIRTH-PLACES, MONUMENTS, STATUES, ETC., ETC. 


AUTOGRAPHS.—AUBER, BACH, BELLINI, BERLIOZ, BIZET, BRAHMS, BULOW, CHERUBINI, FLOTOW, FRANZ, GADE, 
GLUCK, GOUNOD, HANDEL, HAYDN, F. HILLER, LISZT, MENDELSSOHN, MEYERBEER, MOZART, PALES- 
TRINA, RAFF, SAINT-SAENS, SCHUBERT, WAGNER, WEBER, AND MANY OTHERS, 


French Traits: 


AN ESSAY IN COMPARATIVE CRITICISM. By W. C. BROWNELL. 12MO0, $1.50. 


"An American book about France, seriously studied, seriously thought out, and seriously written, is a phenomenon 
rare enough to awaken one's interest, and in truth we have never been so much interested in any work of this kind. 
To the discussion of every subject which he treats, French history, morality, intelligence, manners, art, politics, re- 
ligion, Mr. Brownell brings a calm disinterestedness, a spirit of justice, a frankness of manner, a firmuess of style, 
a purity and elegance of form which declare him an artist of exquisite sentiment as well as a philosopher of rare 
depth,’—COURRIER DES ETATS UNIS. 

‘‘ The book produces a gratifying sense of completeness, 
the study having been exhaustive and the presentation 
being entertaining. ‘The sharpness of the contrasts which 
the French present to ourselves is brought home to the 
reader with striking force and vividness.” 

—Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 


The Diary and Letters of 
Gouverneur Morris. 


MINISTER OF THE UNITED STATES TO FRANCE, MEMBER OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVEN- 
TION, ETC. EDITED BY ANNE CARY MORRIS. WITH TWO PORTRAITS. 2 VOLS., 8VO, $7.50. 


“ Morris had excellent opportunities of observing men and things in Europe from 1789 to 1798, as he flitted to 
and fro in the heart of the great world in France, Germany, and England, seeing, in turn, nearly all parties during 
that momentous period. He had much information, keen insight, on the whole a solid judgment; and he freely em- 
ployed his pen, jotting down memoranda from day to day, evidently for his own use, as aids to memory, and not for 
any public,”—LONDON SPECTATOR. 


“Tt is extremely rare that so good a book on the social 
customs of a foreign country appears as this. The author 
evidently knows both his native Jand and the one of which 
he writes. ‘The whole volume is clever and thoroughly 
readable throughout.”—S¢. Louis Republic. 


‘‘We get a vivid glimpse of the hopelessly corrupt state 
ofsociety. ‘The work is thoroughly readable, often shrewd 
and clever, and sometimes distinctly entertaining.” 

—Glasgow Herald, 


‘‘ Here and there we gain a really vivid glimpse of the 
inner aspect of politics and society during the turbulent 
years which in France marked the close of the eighteenth 
century.”—Leeds Mercury. 


Men and Measures of Half a Century: 


SKETCHES AND COMMENTS. 


By HuGH MCCULLOCH, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY IN 
THE ADMINISTRATIONS OF LINCOLN, JOHNSON, AND ARTHUR. 


8v0O, $4.00. 


o This interesting and valuable book is an important contribution both to the financial and the political history of 
the United States. /t is extremely rich in interest and a work that no one who is interested in the public life of this 
country can afford to overlook. It is written in English which is everywhere vigorous and terse.” 


‘‘ As Secretary of the Treasury he acquired a high rep- 
utation as a financier; an1 his wiews regarding economic 
problems which now occupy the public attention and press 
for solution are of interest to every publicist, and to every 
thoughtful citizen "—.Vinneapolis Tritune. 


—BosTON ADVERTISER. 


‘«The scope of Mr. McCulloch’s work is so broad that it 
includes a review of the social, industrial, and financial pro- 
gress of the country in the last fiftyyears, with copious ref- 
erences to men prominent in literature and other branches 
of intellectual activity."—. Y. Mail and Express. 
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A History of French Painting. 


FROM ITS EARLIEST TO ITS LATEST PRACTICE. By C. H. STRANAHAN. WITH 16 FULL- 

PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 8vO, $5.00. 

‘* The volume is beautifully printed. The plan of the work is to be commended for sound sense, order, comprehen- 
stveness, and discretion. It contains no studio jargon. It is clear for the student, it is satisfying to the connoisseur. 
The artist finds a qualified, loyal, able, and discreet interpreter. The information required by students intending t vo 
to Paris is in these pages. The volume, as charming as it is useful, is unreservedly commended to all who love art 
on either its historical, its technical, or its sentimental side,""—CHICAGO TRIBUNE, 

“*The value of the work will be found to lie in its use- ‘“*It has dignity, condensation, and vitality. We lay it 
fulness as a book of reference, and for general purposes down with the feeling that this is honest and intelligent 
the student will find it a very desirable history.” work, rightly conceived, sincerely executed and certain 

—New York Observer. to be useful.” — Chicago Dial. 
FULL-PAGE REPRODUCTIONS OF PAINTINGS BY: Millet, Géréme, Troyon, Lefebvre, Le Nain, Daub- 
igny, Rigaud, Meissonier, Bouguereau, Lesueur, Lebrun, Watteau, David, Poussin, Bracquemond, and 

Bastien-Lepage. 


The English Restoration and Louis XIV. 


FROM THE PEACE OF WESTPHALIA TO THE PEACE OF NIMWEGEN. By OSMUND AIRY. 
WITH 3 Maps. _ 16MO, $1.00. 

‘* The interest and importance of the period covered are sufficient to insure for this new volume in the ‘Epoch Series’ 
awarm reception, while the author's clear, concise, and interesting style will still further commend it to students and lovers 
of history. Both the arrangement and treatment are calculated to arouse and sustain interest.”—SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

‘The analysis of the character and reign of Louis “Mr. Airy has produced a really solid and valuable 
XIV. is particularly brilliant."— New York Graphic. work, which may confidently be recommended to all who 
‘There is a picturesque presentment of all the leading __ take an interest in historical studies.” 
events and foremost figures.”—/Philadelphia Press. —London Literary World. 


EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. By Various AUTHORS. 18 VOLS,, WITH MAPS, ETC., 
PER VOL. $1.00; THE SET, ROXBURGH STYLE, GILT Tops, $18.00. 

Beginning of the Middle Ages—Normans in Europe—Crusades—Early Plantagenets—Edward III. 
—Houses of Lancaster and York—Early Tudors—Era of the Protestant Revolution—Age of 
Elizabeth—Thirty Years’ War—Puritan Revolution—English Restoration—Fall of the Stuarts 
—Age of Anne—Early Hanoverians—Frederick the Great—French Revolution—Epoch of 
Reform, 1830-1850. 


The History of the Roman Republic. 


ABRIDGED FROM THE HISTORY BY PROFESSOR THEODOR MOMMSEN. By C. BRYANS AND 
F. J. R. HENDY. 12MO0, $1.75. 

‘* There is certainly room for the present abridgement, and the difficult labor of cutting down without leaving the 
marks of mutilation has been very successfully performed. Certain chapters have been entirely omitted, others have been 
very much reduced and many have been entirely rewritten. The result is an admirable presentation of the salient points of 
the original in a clear, vigorous style."—BOSTON PoOsT. 

‘*The style and ideas of the original work are repro- ‘The task has been conscientiously, intelligently, and 
duced as strictly as possible, and it is hoped that inthis ably performed, and this abridgement is not only an 
way Professor Mommsen’s great work will become more admirable text-book for the use of colleges and schools 
widely and fully known, and thus fulfill its broadest and _ but will serve as an excellent introduction to Mommsen’s 
best purpose.”—Pudlic Opinion. volumes.”—Philadelphia Times. 


PROF. MOMMSEN’S OTHER WORKS: The History of Rome, from the Earliest Time to its Decline (4 vols., 
8vo, $8.00)—The Provinces of the Roman Empire, from Czesar to Diocletian (2 vols., 8vo, $6.00). 


The Black Arrow: aA TALE OF THE TWO ROSES. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. WITH TWELVE FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS By WILL H. 
Low AND ALFRED BRENNAN. 12MO, PAPER, 50 CENTS; CLOTH, $1.00. 

“* The Black Arrows area kind of Robin Hoods, who foregather in the greenwood, hill the King’s venison, waylay 
the King's subjects, and exercise a simple and primitive injustice in killing everybody in any way connected with the objects 
of their special animosity. Mr. Stevenson has made a striking series of dramatic pictures. There is little plot in his 
story: only enough to hang his tableaus upon. The action is vigorous and incessant. The lawless condition of the time 
ts kept in evidence. Everybody is fighting or flying, plotting or baffling plots, doing or hindering overt wrong. The tale 
sweeps on to its close with plenty of elan, and wide apart as it is from the fiction of the period, there ts a charm about it 
which we have no doubt the public generally will feel the influence of, and which will perhaps even lead them to commit the 
heterodoxy of wishing there were more of it."—NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


MR..STEVENSON’S OTHER BOOKS. 

Kidnapped (paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00; illustrated, $1.25)—Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde (paper, 25 
cents ; cloth, $1.00)—The Merry Men (paper, 35 cents; cloth, $1.00)—New Arabian Nights (paper, 30 
cents ; cloth, $1.00)—The Dynamiter (paper, 30 cents ; cloth, $1.00)—Virginibus Puerisque (cloth, $1.co) 
—Memories and Portraits (clo., $1.00)—Familiar Studies of Men and Books (clo., $1.25)—Memoir 
of Fleeming Jenkin (clo., $1.00)—Underwoods (clo., $1.00)—A Child’s Garden of Verses (clo., $1.00). 
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Word Studies in the New Testament. 


By MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D. VOL. II. 
EPISTLES, THE APOCALYPSE. 8VO, $4.00. 


THE WRITINGS OF JOHN—THE GOSPEL, THE 


‘* Taking a position midway between the exegetical commentary and the lexicon and grammar, it aims to put the 
reader of the English Bible nearer to the standpoint of the Greek scholar, by opening to him the native force of the 
separate words of the New Testament in their lexical sense, their etymology, their history, their inflection, and the 
peculiarities of their usage by different evangelists and apostles,""—FROM THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE TO VOL, I. 


‘A delicious book. Asa Greek scholar, aclear thinker, 
a logical reasoner, a master in English, and a devout 
sympathizer with the truths of revelation, Dr. Vincent is 
just the man to interest and edify the Church with such a 
work as this. All Bible-readers should enjoy and profit 
by these delightful ‘ Word Studies.’” 
—ReEv. Dr. HOWARD CRossy, 


“It is just like no other work on the New Testament 
that we can find elsewhere, and therefore it fills a niche 
that has hitherto been left empty. The very things which 
a young minister—and many an older one also—ought to 
know about the chief words in his New Testament he will 
be able to learn in this affluent volume.” 

—Rev. Dr. T. L. CuyLer. 


Vol, I.—Synoptic Gospels—Acts of Apostles, and Epistles of Peter, James, and Jude. $4.00. 


First and Fundamental Truths. 


BEING A TREATISE ON METAPHYSICS. By JAMES McCosH, D.D., LL.D., EX-PRESIDENT OF 


PRINCETON COLLEGE. 12MO0, $2.00. 


“It is a book of first principles, inquired into by a singularly clear and practical intellect, and classified and 
arranged into a science. One quality is the phenomenal simplicity and intelligibility of the definitions and discussions, 
their freedom from those technicalities which often need a previous knowledge of philosophy to apprehend them. Dr. 
Mc Cosh brings to the service of philosophy the charm, the human interest, the vivacity and variety of the general 


essayist.""—CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER. 


‘*Dr. McCosh writes in a direct and lucid style, avoid- 
ing unnecessary technicalities, and not only by exposition 
of his own teachings, but, by critical and comparative 
statements of the doctrines of the principal schools of 
thought, from the Greek philosophers to those of Germany 
and Great Britain, makes his position abundantly mani- 
fest.”’— The Watchman. 


‘«Dr. McCosh’s conscious effort in all his work has been 
to establish a realistic philosophy as opposed to idealism, 
scepticism, agnosticism, and nihilism ; with what success, 
the future of philosophy and of thought will show. The 
book comes to us, therefore, as the crowning labor of a 
useful life."— Zhe Princetonian. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: Psychology, 2 vols.—The Cognitive Powers, The Motive Powers (each, $1.50)— 
The Emotions (%2.00)—Realistic Philosophy, 2 vols. ($3.00). 


Dogmatic Theology. 


By WILLIAM G. T. SHEDD, D.D., ROOSEVELT PROFESSOR OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY IN 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK. 


2 VOLS., 8v0O, $7.00. 


“ Few theological writers have commanded such an English style as Dr. Shedd. This work overflows with power, 
point, and brilliancy, while its racy, modern sentences make it dificult to appreciate how far away from modern 


thought and feeling it really lies. 


The temper of the discussion ts delightful; courteous and well-bred, yet ever frank 


and positive. Its tone ts high and strong. It admits no languishing airs or sickly sentimentalities. The bracing 
north wind of manly thought and bold expression blows through it and gives the reader the inspiration of elevation.” 


‘These volumes may be regarded as among the most 
important contributions of the century to the literature of 
theology. Regarded as an able, acute, positive, unflinch- 
ing presentation of a system which may fairly be said to 
out-Calvin Calvin, a notable result has been achieved 
without descending to methods of envenomed dispute, 
which are too often associated with theological contro- 
versy.”—Christian Union. 


—THE INDEPENDENT. 

‘« As an exposition of the views usually held by the Cal- 
vinistic school, this work is entitled to the highest respect. 
There is abundant evidence of research and sound scholar- 
ship, and the treatment of the various topics is elaborate, 
comprehensive, and profound, without prolixity or ped- 
antry. As an exhibit of the distinctive doctrines of the 
evangelical school, the work is of pre-eminent value.” 

—North American Review. 


History of the Christian Church. 


By PuHiLip SCHAFF, D.D. VoL. VI. THE GERMAN REFORMATION, 1517-1530. 8VvO0, $4.00. 


“Dr. Schaff has increased the extent, and even more, the value of his Church History by this fine volume. The 
style is clear, the literature is well given, the great aspects of the theme are well discriminated and reproduced before 
us, and those details which are useful in giving a living conception of the actors as well as their acts, are freely 
introduced. Dr. Schaff's work is emphatically up to the times.'—THE BIBLIOTHECA SACRA. 


‘A feature of rare interest in this volume is the illus- 
trations ; three portraits, at least, of Luther, by Cranach 
and Holbein, one of Staupitz, one of Erasmus, pictures of 
Wittenberg, its old church, and Luther’s study. They 
are engravings from originals, and will be rather a sur- 
prise to those who have an idea that history must always 
be stupid.”—Chicago Standard. 


‘‘In this volume the learned author is handling a part 
of his great subject with which, as a German, he has nat- 
urally a profound sympathy. His research into the ma- 
terials of the history has been thorough. It is a grand 
piece of work, worthy its place in the greater whole, of 
which we look forward to the completion with anticipation 
heightened by the splendor of the partial achievement.” 

—The Watchman. 





*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 
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Poems and Translations. 


By W. J. Linton, author of ‘‘Claribel and Other Poems,” ‘‘ Love Lore,” ‘‘ Poetry of America’; and joint 
editor with R. H Stoddard of ‘‘English Verse.” Limited edition printed on hand-made paper, with 
photogravure portrait. Small 4to, half German calf, parchment sides, net $5.00. 


Mr. Linton’s fame as a wood-engraver has somewhat obscured his merits as a poet. His two volumes, ‘‘Claribel and Other 
Poems ” and *‘ Love Lore,” were both published in very limited editions, and are both now extremely scarce. In the present 
volume nearly all the poemsin these works are inciuded. The collection will also contain many renderings, in the original 
metres, of French poems, ranging from the thirteenth century to our own day. These translations are, with few exceptions, 
published for the first time. A portrait of Mr. Linton is prefixed to the book. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD.’?’ 


Tropical Africa. 
By Professor HENRY DrumMMonpD, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. With six maps and illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Professor Drummond’s popular and interesting style, which has attracted to his books so many thousand readers of all 
classes, ensures for this volume (now in its third edition) a great circulation. In a small compass he gives readers, who just at 
this time are especially interested in African affairs, a rapid glance of some chiefly important phases of African life; a narrative 
of the personal adventures of a traveler with acute observation and a wonderful gift in describing the essential points of his 
subject. He touches briefly upon the slave trade, recent explorations, the life of the natives, the missionary work, the ento- 
mology and geology of Africa; and gives just such information as one who has not time to read deeply on the subject is anxious 
to know. The maps, being the most modern, are of exceptional value. 


Dreams and Dream-Stories. The Story of Thomas Carlyle. 


By ANNA Bonus KinesrorD, M.D., of Paris, Presi- | py a g. A —_ 

: Nira . S. ARNOLD. Frontispiece. 12mo, cloth 
dent of the Hermetic Society, author of ‘‘The y 2.95 . : 
Perfect Way in Diet,’’ etc., etc. ; and part author $2.25. 
of ei The Perfect Way; or, The F inding of Christ.” “The work is by far the most readable and most steadily 
Edited by EpWARD MAITLAND. Crown 8vo, | interesting of any hitherto devoted to the telling of the story 
cloth, $2.25. of Carlyle’s life."—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


Delitzsch on Genesis. 
A NEW COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 


By Professor FRANZ Dexirzscu, D.D. In two vols., demy 8vo, cloth. Vol. I. now ready, $3.00. Vol. 
IL. shortly. 


Messrs. Scribner & Welford announce that by special arrangement with the author they are publishing a translation of the 
fifth edition, thoroughly revised, and in a large part rewritten, of this standard commentary. The learned author, who has for 
a generation been one of the foremost Biblical scholars of Germany, and who is revered alike for his learning and his piety, has 
here stated with evident care his latest and most matured opinions. 


The Multum in Parvo Atlas of the World. 


By W. and A. K. Jounston. Comprising 96 double-page maps, political, physical, etc.; useful statistics with 
each map, complete index, etc., etc. Crown 16mo, cloth, $1.00. The most thorough, accurate, and 
complete atlas ever made at this price. 


Baedeker’s European Guide-Books. 


Latest editions. Illustrated with numerous maps, plans, panoramas, and views. 12mo. Viz.: 


Alps (Eastern), . . ‘ ; Italy (Central) and Rome, . ww. me aed 
Belgium and Holland, . ‘ : -—— (Southern). Sicily, etc., . 2.50 
Egypt (Lower), . London and its Environs, , 2.50 
Germany (Northern), . : ; : Norway and Sweden, . . 3.50 
aeons (Southern),. . . . . Palestine and Syria, 7.50 
aa Rhine from Rotterdam to Constance, 2. Paris and its Environs, . ‘ : . 2.50 
Great Britain, . E . ; : ; , Switzerland, e : . : 3.00 
Italy (Northern). Leghorn, Florence, etc., . 2. Traveler’s Manual of Conversation, . 125 
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The Heimskringla; or, The Sagas of the Norse Kings. 
FROM THE ICELANDIC OF SNORRE STURLASON. 


By SAMUEL LAING, Esq. Second edition, revised, with notes, by Rasmus B. ANDERSON, LL.D., United . 
States Minister to Denmark, Author of ‘‘ Norse Mythology,” ‘‘ Viking Tales of the North,” and Other 


Works. With 2maps. In 4 vols., 


8vo, cloth, net $20.00. 


*Snorre Sturlason’s History has init a great deal of poetic fire, and deserves, were it once well edited, furnished with 
accurate maps, chronological summaries, etc., to be reckoned among the great history- -books of the world.”—THOMAS CARLYLE. 


« An acquaintance with the ancient runes, with the Eddas, 


the pride of every Englishman and American 


with the Heimskringla, and with the old Saga-lore, should be 


A Book of Verses. 


By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 
heavy paper, 16mo, cloth binding, $1.25 


A new edition, with additional poems now first published. 


Printed on 


CONTENTS :—In Hospital—Rhymes and Rhythms—Life and Death (Echoes)—Bric-a-Brac—Ballades—Rondels, 


Sonnets, and Quatrains—Rondeaus. 


*¢A book of verse, in which there is more than one manly and beautiful poem.”—RoBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


The Alps. 


By Professor F. UMLAUFT, Ph.D. Translated by 
Louisa Brough. With 110 Illustrations (many full- 
page) sand 2 maps. [Illustrated cover in colors. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, $5.25. 


This volume, which is illustrated by a large number of wood- 
engravings, gives a comprehensive view of the topography of 
the entire Alpine range. It will be of permanent value to 
those who have visited, or propose to visit, Switzerland or the 
Tyrol, as it deals not only with the scenery, but also with the 
roads and railways, lakes, rivers and valleys, geology, flora 
and fauna, of the whole district. 





The Cruise of the Marchesa to Kam- 
schatka and New Guinea. 


With Notices of Formosa and the Islands of the Malay 
Archipelago. By F. H. GUILLEMARD, F.L.S. New 
Cheaper Edition. Maps and Illustrations. Medium 
8vo, cloth, $5.00. 


«The illustrations and maps are all that could be desired ; 
and in every department the information is exceedingly satis- 
factory. The natural history and the facts concerning trede 
are quite complete. It is an admirable and instructive book.” 

—New York Sun. 


Hayti; or, The Black Republic. 


By Sir SpeENsER St. Jonn, K.C.M.G., formerly Her Majesty’s Minister-Resident and Consul-General in 
Hayti, now Her Majesty’s Special Envoy to Mexico. New Edition. Revised, with a Map, large 
crown 8vo, $2.50 

*Oue of the most astounding books ever published. . . It deserves to be read by everybody, even at the risk of being 
made sick with horror and of regretting = our race ever developed from monkeys into such men and women as are depicted 
in the pages.”—IJllustrated London New. 
“To the great majority of the readers of Sir Spenser St. John’s volume the statement which he makes as to the prevalence 
of cannibalism in Hayti will be a revelation. . . . Really a complete account of Hayti in all its aspects, and abounds with 
amusing anecdotes illustrative of the character and customs of the Haytians.”—Times. 


Darwinism and Politics. 
By Davip G. RitcHi£, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, Oxford. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Napoleon at St. Helena. 
By Barry O’MEARA, Body Surgeon to the Emperor. 


A new edition, with copious notes, biographical 
and the author, and other additions, including appendices of great value 
The whole embellished 
2 vols., demy 8vo, 


sketches of Sir Hudson Lowe 
containing a complete Napoleonic Kalendar, the Napoleonic Roll of Honour, etc. 
by colored plates, several portraits of Napoleon, wood-cuts, and other illustrations. 
decorated cloth, $10.00. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


THE MISSES CRAHAM. 
{Successors to the Misses Green.) 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1816, 
This school continues the careful training and thorough in- 
struction in every department, for which it has hitherto been 
so favorably known. 63 Fifth Avenue. 





Miss KIERSTED. 
3oarding and Day School for Girls. Thorough courses in English, 
French, and German. Studio. 26 East 62d Street (Central Park). 





Miss ELIZABETH L. KOUES. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Children. 
Graduates prepared for College. 
Special Courses of Study. 
Circulars upon application. 
Forty-five East 68th Street. 


Miss SUSAN M. VAN AMRINGE. 
Circulars on application. 
106 East 38th Street, near Park Avenue. 


School for Girls. 





THE MISSES WREAKS. 
3oarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Children, with 
Kindergarten. Circulars on application. 37 East 68th Street. 


WEST END AVENUE SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
Miss Marrua S. Tuompson, Principal. 
208 West End Ave., near 75th Street. 





THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL. 
Family and Day School for Girls. 
Miss Day in charge. 


(Established 1862.) 
32 West goth Street. 





MADEMOISELLE RUEL. 
School for Girls. 


(Number limited.) 26 East 56th Street. 





THE MISSES MOSES. 
3oarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Children. 


Kindergarten. Highest references. 
647 Madison Avenue. 





Miss CHISHOLM. 
ScHoo. For Gir.s. 


Classes for Boys. 15 E. 65th Street. 





MADAME MEARS. 
3oarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 48th year. 
222 Madison Avenue. 





MRS. SYLVANUS REED. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Twenty-fifth year. 6 and 8 East 53d Street. 





Miss ANNIE BROWN. 
School for Girls. With Gymnasium and Kindergarten. Ninth 
713-715 Fifth Avenue. 





MADAME DA SILVA. 
(Successor to Mrs. Ogden Hoffman.) Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. 24 West 38th Street. 
THE RIVERSIDE SCHOOL. 
Miss Emity A. Warp, Principal (many years with the Comstock 
School). Separate departments for girls and boys. Resident 
pupils received. 152 West 103d Street, near Boulevard. 
Miss J. F. MOORE. 
3oarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Children. 
Kindergarten taught by a specialist. 117 West 76th Street. 
RUTGERS FEMALE COLLEGE. 
Chartered in 1838. Full Collegiate Course. Preparatory, Primary, 
Kindergarten, and Boarding Departments. 

Rev. G. W. Samson, D.D., President. 
Mrs. E. S. West, Lady Principal. 54 and 56 West ssth Street. 














THE AUDUBON INSTITUTE 
Primary, Academic, and Collegiate. 
233 Lenox Avenue. 


For Young Ladies. 
Rev. ALFrep C. Rok, Principal. 





Miss IMOGEN SOMERFIELD PIERCE. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. College preparation. 
Post-graduate course and art studio. 50 West 48th Street. 


THE MISSES PERINE. 


School for Girls. 44 East 78th Street (near Central Park). 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOLS FOR BOYS. 
BoYS BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 
Preparation for Business and College. 

NowELL AND SCHERMERHORN, 54 West 57th Street. 
DR. J. SACHS. COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
Thorough preparation for Colleges and Scientific Schools. 
38 West soth Street. 








THE WEST END SCHOOL. 
Collegiate and Military. 
CuESTER Donatpson, A.M., Head-Master. 
113 West 71st St. (near Central Park). 


ALBERT W. BERG. 
Piano, Organ, and Harmony. Manuscript Music revised for 
publication. Music Rooms, 356 West 2oth Street. 

25 Union Square (Wm. A. Pond & Co.). 











PENNSYLVANIA. 








SUMMER Scnoot FOR Boys. 

At the Bryant School. June 27 to September 1. 

“The best located and most successful of the Summer Schools for 
Boys”; property beautifully situated on salt water ; every facility 
for study and recreation. For catalogue apply to Gro. Bruce 
CorTELYOU, Principal. Roslyn, Long Island. 





MRS. ALFRED WILKINSON'S 

School for Girls. $650 per year. No extras. Re-opens Septem- 
ber 18, 1889. Refers to Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, George Wm. 
Curtis, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hon. Andrew D. White, 
Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, Hon. James B. Angell, Elizabeth S. 
Kirkland. Syracuse. 





HOUGHTON SEMINARY 
for Young Ladies offers unsurpassed advantages in Music, Lan- 
guages, Science, and Art, attractive to graduates of high schools. 
For illustrated catalogue, address A. G. Benepict, A.M. 

Clinton. 


NEW JERSEY. 


" SEVEN GABLES.” Mrs. WESCOTT. 
Boarding School for Young Ladies, in South Jersey. 
any college. Climate mild and dry. Gymnasium. 
circular, 


ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL. 

A Boarding School for Girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
John Baptist. Moderate Terms. Apply for Circulars to the Sister 
Superior. Morristow n. 





BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE. 
Solid foundations in English and Academic Studies. 
College, Scientific Schools, and Business. Music. 
Tactics. Lieut. T. D. Lanpon, Comdt. 

Rev. T. H. Lanpon, A.M., Principal. 
i ween New York and Philade ei ) 


Prepares for 
Upton’s U. S. 


Bordentown. 


OHIO. 


Mr. AuBURN INSTITUTE. 

Established 1856. Family School for Young Ladies. 

Literature a specialty. Careful home training and social culture. 

Music and Art. Advantages of Cincinnati made available to pupils. 

European vacation parties. Address H. THANE MILLER. 
Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati. 


History and 





WESLEYAN COLLEGE. 

Oldest Chartered College for Women in the world. 654 Alumnz. 

Music, Art, Science, and Classics. Also college for both sexes 50 

miles north of city. Address Rev. W. K. Brown, D.D. 
Cincinnati. 








a. ILLINOIS. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY 
grants all College Degrees without residence. 
respondence Courses. Fifty Professors. 
cents fof sample copy of 16-page journal. 

N. B.—Teachers secured schools. Circulars free. 
Chicago. 


Post-graduate Cor- 





Prepares for | 
Illustrated 
Bridgeton. 





For particulars, send 10 
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BISHOPTHORPE. 

A Church School for Girls, 

21st year. Semper Fidelis. 
F. I. Watsn, Principal. 


Pupils prepared for College. 
Fideli Certa Merces. (School Legend.) 
Bethlehem. 





OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Established in 1850, removed in 1883 from Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, to Ogontz, the spacious country seat of Jay Cooke. For 
circulars apply to Principals. Ogontz, Mont. Co. 





PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY. 

A Military College. Four Graduating Courses. Civil Engineering, 

Chemistry, Architecture, Arts. A thoroughly organized Prepara- 

tory Department. Cot. Cuaries E. Hyatt, President. 
Chester. 





Miss BOYER’S 

English, French, and Music School. For Boarding and Day 
Pupils. Its aimis to help girls to become cultured and intelligent 
women. Music Department in charge of Miss E. P. SHERWooD, 
and under the supervision of Mr. Wittiam H. SHerwoop, of 
New York. 1700 Green Street, Philadelphia. 





"MASSACHUSETTS. 








SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 
Most thorough School of Oratory in the world. 
Ss. S. Cu RRY, Ph. D. 1576 Beacon Street, 


3oston. 


AMERICAN AND ) FOREIGN TEACHERS BUREAU. 

Colleges, schools, and families furnished with thoroughly qualified 

Circulars sent. Miss M. R. Hecxart, Manager. 
74 Boylston Street, Boston. 


instructors. 


MADAME AND MLLE. DECOMBES. 
French Home and School for Young Ladies. Number limited. 
Highest reference. 152 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Family and Day Pupils. 

The thirty-sixth year begins Oct. 2, 1889. For circular, apply to 
Rev. Gro. Gannett, D.D. 69 Chester Square, Boston. 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Classical, Scientific, 
Strict Supervision and Home Comforts. 
dock, D.D., Visitor. 





3usiness, and Preparatory Departments. 
The Rt. Rev. B. H. Pad- 
JoserH ALDEN SHaw, A.M., Head-Master. 


Worcester. 


MITCHELL’S Boys ‘SCHOOL, BILLERICA. 

A Strictly Select Family School for Boys from 7 to 15 inclusive. 
Send for cizcular to M. C. Mitcuett, A.M., Principal. 
18 miles from Boston, Boston & Lowell R. R. 

Circulars on application. 


Number absolutely limited to 40. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 

Prepares Boys for any College or Higher Scientific School. Fall 

term opens September 5, 1889. Catalogues and illustrated article 

Address Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 
_Easth: ampton. 


on application. 





CONNECTICUT. 








SUMMER SCHOOL FOR Boys. 
Circular on request. 


Frank S. Ropserts, Principal. 
Norwalk. 





Miss Low. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


(Number Limited.) Stamford. 
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MAXIMUM SECURITY. 


(ISCELLANEOUS SE 


‘MINIMUM COST. 





A RENEWABLE TERM POLICY 


IN THE 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 


120 BROADWAY (Equitable Building), NEW YORK, 


will give you double the amount of insurance that you can obtain for the same 


money from any of the old companies. 


Avoids the unnecessarily high cost of 


level premium insurance on the one hand and the insecurity and uncertainty 


of assessment insurance on the other. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 





SEND FOR PROSPECTUS OR CALL IN PERSON. 
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Typewriter | 


WON = 


REMINGTON 





GOLD MEDAL 


AND 


SILVER MEDAL 


FOR 


CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE 
WORLD, 


At Toronto, in open contest, August 13, 1888. 


151 WORDS PER MINUTE, 


WITHOUT AN ERROR. 

The above is an authentic record made bv Mr. Frank E. Mc- 
Gurrin, at Detroit, on January 21, 1889, on a memorized sentence, 
thus beating all Pe re records of correct work by thirtv words 
per minute, and placing the ‘‘ Remington” still further beyond 
reach of competition. 

Photographic copies of work furnished on application. 


Wrckorr, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, N.Y. 








Over 14 Millions Sold in this 
Country alone. 
The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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THE LAND OF THE WINANISHE. 
By Leroy Milton Yale and J. G. Aylwin Creighton. 


aiBOUT one hundred 
ij miles nearly due 
north of Quebec 
lies Lake St. John, 
some twenty-six 
miles long by 
twenty wide. It is 
of no great depth, 
hence its Indian 
name, Pikouagami, “the Flat Lake,” 
which expresses well the appearance of 
its shores and its function as a settling 
basin for the silt of a dozen rivers which 
pour into it the waters of a tract the 
size of the State of Maine. Fed by in- 
numerable lakes and streams, most of 
these rivers arelarge. Three of them— 
the Ashuapmouchouan, “the river where 
they watch the moose,” the Mistassini, 
or “river of the great rock,” and the 
Peribonea, “the curious river ”—come 
from great lakes on the summit of the 
watershed between the St. Lawrence and 
Hudson’s Bay, receive large tributaries, 
are from 200 to 250 miles long, and are 
over a mile wide at their mouths, which 
are close together at the northwestern 
end of the lake. The Ashuapmouchou- 
an, the smallest of the three, is some- 
times erroneously marked on maps as 
the upper part of the Saguenay, but this 
name really belongs to none of them. 
This immense volume of water, which 
raises the lake at times twenty-five feet, 
has but one outlet, divided for the first 
eight miles into two branches by Alma 
Island, at the foot of which the Grande 
Décharge, after a circuit of twelve miles 
in mighty rapids, unites with the Petite 





Décharge—straighter and held in check 
by dams for the safe passage of timber— 
to form La Décharge du Lae St. Jean, 
a mighty stream, which, after a turbu- 
lent course of some thirty miles more, 
wrenches asunder the syenite at Les 
Terres Rompues, seven miles above 
Chicoutimi, and expanding into fjord- 
like reaches becomes the Saguenay. 

Near the lake the scenery is tame, but 
beyond the boundaries of the prehistoric 
sea, which probably discharged by the 
St. Maurice instead of by the Saguenay, 
there is a land of mountain and forest, 
lake and river. The ranges are low, 
except up the Peribonca and to the 
south, where the Laurentians are massed, 
but every stream cuts its way in falls 
and rapids of great size, beauty, and 
endless variety. 

This region was better known to the 
French colonists two centuries ago than 
it is to the average Canadian to-day. 
Traders had their eyes on the supposed 
El Dorado as early as Roberval’s ill-fated 
expedition in 1543, and as soon as Cham- 
plain established La Nouvelle France 
the post at Tadoussac attracted the Ind- 
ians from the upper Saguenay. The 
* Relations des Jésuites” for 1647 and 
1652 give accounts of Pére De Quen’s 
voyages to Lake St. John. In the Rela- 
tion of 1658, the various river routes to 
Hudson’s Bay are described with much 
greater accuracy than in the would-be 
discoveries of sensational writers of the 
present time. In 1661, Fathers Gabriel 
Druillettes and Claude Dablon, in “ the 
first voyage made toward the Northern 
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The Foot of the Grande Chute. 
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Sea,” got as far as Lake Nikoubau at the head of the 
Ashuapmouchouan, where a great trading fair was held 
annually by the Indians. But for fear of the Iroquois, 
who were then on the war-path, they would have antici- 
pated Pére Albanel’s journey to Hudson’s Bay in 1672. 
In 1680 an adventurer named Peltier had a trading 
post at Nikoubau. 

It was not till 1842 that the expiration of the lease of 
the King’s Posts to the Hudson’s Bay Company, the 
successors of the Northwest Company and of the farm- 
ers of the Domaine du Roi, ended two centuries of 
monopoly which had represented the region to be an 
Arctic desert. But the energy of the Prices, “the 
Lumber Kings,” and of colonization societies, formed in 
, the counties along the lower St. Lawrence among the 
\ descendants of the Normans and Bretons who gave 

English blood its strongest strain of adventure, has 
filled the triangle between Ha Ha Bay, Chicoutimi, and 
Lake St. John with thickly settled parishes, and strung 
out a chain of settlements round the south and west 
shores of the lake to 120 miles from Chicoutimi. Except 
the missions and posts which connected Tadoussac with 
Mistassini and Hudson’s Bay, there was not a settlement 
on the Saguenay till 1838. Ten years later the colonists 
were at Lake St. John, and now the population is over 
40,000. Protected from the cold winds of the Gulf, with 
a climate and winter better and shorter than at Quebec, 
and a soil in which the long hot days of the brief northern 
summer bring to quick maturity such semi-tropical prod- 
ucts as maize, melons, hemp, and tobacco, the region has 
developed slowly, because so isolated. To get to Quebec 
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there were the Saguenay steamers in 
summer or a long round over the moun- 
tains by roads impassable for weeks in 
autumn and spring, and running through 
a hundred miles of wilderness. 

But whatever value the region may 
have for the settler or charms for the eye 
of the tourist, it has for the angler an 
unique attraction—it is the land of the 
winanishe. And what is a winanishe ? 

The winanishe—or ouinaniche, accord- 
ing to French spelling—is a fish, and a 
fish of great interest to both naturalist 
andangler. The etymology of the name, 
which is said to be Indian for “ saumon 
de leau douce,” is untraceable in either 
Montagnais or Cree : the most probable 
derivation is that which assigns it to an 
Indian attempt to pronounce “ saumon ” 
with the addition of the well-known di- 
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it attains its greatest size. The iden- 
tity of the winanishe with the Salmo sa- 
lar is quite settled by its anatomy. Size 
and color, always uncertain and variable 
characteristics in the Salmonidw, are af- 
fected by locality, and the habits of a fish 
are adapted, if possible, to surroundings. 
The real problem in each case of “ land- 
locking” is how it happened, which can- 
not be discussed here. 

In the Saguenay there is no reason 
why the fish should not go to the sea—in 
fact, they do descend to the tideway in 
large numbers every spring with the 
heavy floods, but whether they remount 
is as yet undetermined ; the falls and 
heavy rapids may be insuperable even for 
their activity and strength, but we are 
inclined to think they return to spawn 
in the Décharge. Stray individuals have 


The Head of the Vache Caille Rapid. 


minutive “ishe.” This exactly describes 
the fish—the little salmon—for to the 
naturalist it is simply an Atlantic salmon 
of small size which is not anadromous, 
that is, does not periodically run up 
from the sea. The same fish is found 
in parts of Maine, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick and known as the land-locked 
salmon, and is probably identical with 
the land-locked salmon of Sweden. 
Salmo salar, variety Sebago, is its scien- 
tific name, the latter part of the appella- 
tion coming from a lake in Maine where 


been caught in the Saguenay rivers, at 
Tadoussac and even in the St. Law- 
rence above the Saguenay, but they are 
the exception which proves the rule that 
the winanishe is peculiar to Lake St. 
John and its streams. In the lake it- 
self they are abundant in spring. When 
the high water begins to fall they ap- 
proach the shores and are taken in great 
numbers at the mouths of the rivers. 
In June, the great body of the fish seem 
to descend into the Grande Décharge— 
before the barring of the Petite Décharge 
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they descended it also 


—and are found feeding on 

flies and small fish in the 

great eddies, a few lying 

among the rocks along the 

rapids. So far their move- 

ments correspond exactly 

with Mr. Atkins’s observa- 

tions at the Schoodic Lakes. 

But it is uncertain whether, 

as there, they reascend and 

come down again in October 

to spawn. Part probably do 

go back to the lake, and part 

spawn in the Décharge. In 

September, they are found in 

the rivers running into the 

lake, and spawn in October on 

the gravelly shallows of these 

rivers. Besides those to which 

Lake St. John is the sea, there 

are winanishe which seem 

to live and spawn in the up- 

per waters of the large rivers 

and in the lakes from which 

these flow. They are of much The Union of the Two Décharges— On the Portage. 

larger average size in these 

lakes, but refuse the fly at all seasons, wide range to the north, but confusion 
and can be taken only by bait or troll- of nomenclature, the rare opportunity 
ing. In all probability the fish has a for skilled observation, and the difficulty 
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of getting reliable information from In- numerous and less sharply defined ; the 
dians and lumbermen, leave a good field patches of bronze, purple, and green on 


for investigation. 





the gill-covers are larger and more bril- 


The Voyageur Type, 


Now let us see what points the wi- 
nanishe has for the angler, who regards 
the look and ways of a fish rather than 
its bones. In appearance a fresh-run 
salmon and afresh-run winanishe do not 
differ much more than salmon from dif- 
ferent rivers. The back of a winanishe is 
greener blue, and in a fish just out of 
water can be seen to be marked with 
olive spots, something like the vermicu- 
lations on a trout ; the silvery sides are 
more iridescent, the X-marks are more 


liant, and with them are several large 
round black spots. As the water grows 
warm the bright hues get dull, and to- 
ward autumn the rusty red color and 
hooked lower jaw of the spawning salmon 
develop. As the winanishe, unlike the 
salmon, feeds continuously, and in much 
heavier and swifter water than salmon 
lie in, it has a slimmer body and larger 
fins, so that a five-pound winanishe can 
leap higher and oftener than a grilse 
and fight like a ten-pound salmon. The 
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variety of its habits, which are a com- 
pound of those of the trout and those of 
the salmon, with some peculiarities of its 
own, gives great charm to winanishe- 
angling, and opportunity for every style 
from the “floating fly” on tiny hooks 
to the “sink and draw” of the salmon 
cast. It takes the fly readily when in 
the humor, though wary and capri- 
cious like all its relations, and fights 
hard, uniting the dash of the trout with 





Rock Fishing, 


the doggedness and ingenuity of the 
salmon. 

In railway and hotel prospectuses, the 
winanishe weighs from five to fourteen 
pounds. In Lake St. John and the Dé- 
charge, the average is two and a half; 
four-pounders are large and not too 
plentiful, while six-pounders are scarce. 
The winanishe is, however, much longer 
than a trout of the same weight ; a five- 
pounder, for example, is twenty-five 
inches long, twelve in 
girth, and looks like 
an eight-pound sal- 
mon. Now and then 
solitary fish of great 
size are seen, old hab- 
itants dating from “les 
premictres années” 
when “ ga en bouillait, 
Monsieur, des grosses 
comme des carcajous ” 
(it just boiled, sir, with 
ones as big as wild- 
cats), but they are in- 
tensely wary and care- 
fully guarded by the 
demon of ill-luck. Oh ! 
the agonizing memory 
of that winanishe 
which, after a two 
hours’ fight, made even 
tough old Theodose 
lose his head and—the 
fish. Mr. David Price is credited with an 
eleven-pounder—the Prices always did 
things on the largest scale—but among 
some thousands we have seen only one 
seven-pounder. With a rod of eight to 
ten ounces one gets almost the excite- 
ment of salmon-fishing—without its hard 
work and vexation of spirit, for the num- 
ber and gameness of the fish make up 
for the smaller size. They are unfortu- 
nately decreasing fast, both in number 
and weight. In the Grande Décharge, 
where, on account of the winanishe’s pe- 
culiar ways, the pools were always few 
in proportion to the extent of water, 
there are but a few places now where a 
day’s sport is certain, and these are in 
private hands. Settlement and netting 
in the lake have had a great effect, and 
the opening up of markets by the rail- 
way will hasten the extinction of this 
beautiful game fish. 

Until recently the Décharge could be 
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reached only by way of Chi- 
coutimi. There the traveller 
had a choice of routes. To 
the angler who finds more 
joy in the haunts of fish than 
in fishing, the ascent of the 
Saguenay by canoe is well 
worth the time taken from 
his angling, but the man who 
dislikes rough water and 
rocky portages must take a 
tedious drive of sixty miles 
vid Hébertville. Last year 
the completion of the Quebec 
and Lake St. John Railway 
as far as the lake afforded a 
new route, which we took, 
partly to see the country and 
partly to make sure of being 
on the water before the wi- 
nanishe, which, as becomes a 
fish peculiar to so French- 
Canadian and devout a re- 
gion, makes a point to spend 
the national feast-day, St. 
John the Baptist, with his 
expectant friends ; or, failing 
to keep this tryst, that of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, which for 
obvious reasons seems the 
more appropriate time. 

Early on a mid-June morn- 
ing—if indeed in that lati- 
tude and season any hour 
can be called early—we met 
at the railway station at Que- 
bec. The first fifty miles of 
the road sweeps off to the 
west through a fairly settled 
farming country. As there 
is nothing of especial interest 
without, we turn to that solace of the 
traveller, the time-table and map. 

All roads led to Rome, all new rail- 
ways run to the “ Sportsman’s Paradise.” 
As he reads the old familiar tale, our re- 
actionist—who envies the Jesuits because 
they got here before him and died be- 
fore railways were known—says some- 
thing about “ beholding heaven and feel- 
ing hell” and “sportsmen’s curse.” But 
perhaps he meant the mosquitoes, black 
flies, and sandflies; they are plentiful. 
So are trout, and big ones, too—in due 
place and season. The prospectus, how- 
ever, is judiciously reticent as to these 
details, leaving the stranger to learn 
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covered with dark pines is the point of Ile Maligne. 


them for himself, along with colloquial 
French and the ways of Indian guides. 
But what an epitome of Canadian 
history is this little list of stations! 
Here and there an Indian name survives, 


telling of the original inhabitants. Val- 
cartier, Roberval, and Stadacona carry 
us back to the first bold but fruitless at- 
tempt of the sixteenth century, while 
Hébertville is a monument to the Curé 
who led the settlers of Lake St. John, 
and incidentally to the fecundity of the 
first habitant of the New France of Cham- 
plain. Dablon and De Quen now stand 
side by side on the railway-table, as those 
names did once in the roll of the Socie- 
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tas Militans. And howare the old trap- but presented the only feasible way of 
per and to-day’s man of business con- getting to the highway which, skirting 


A Winanishe. 


fronted in Lac Gros Visonsand Skroder’s the lake, gives access to the parishes east 


Mills! 

From the Riviére i Pierre to De Quen 
is a stretch of more than one hundred 
miles which, except for the railway, is 
an unbroken wilderness. Occasionally 
the train halts for a sportsman whose 
canoe waits at the lake beside which we 
are running. The valley of the wild 
river Batiscan leads up to the head of 
Lac Edouard, where we dine and are 
told tales of wonderful trout-fishing to 
be had for the asking, as the lake is 
leased by the railway company. At the 
end of the afternoon we arrived at a 
cross-road, which at that unfinished state 
of the line was “ nowhere in particular,” 


‘A sudden plunge of the river over a trap dike,” 


and west. Passengers and luggage were 
deposited upon a rocky bank, at the foot 
of which, in a slough, were gathered a 
goodly number of quatre roues—the 
buck-boards of the locality, a seat in 
the middle of a plank with a rude and 
jointless chaise-top above. After a due 
amount of haggling, we found transport 
through two miles of hub-deep mud to 
the village of Pointe aux Trembles, one 
of the many of that name in the prov- 
ince, and were left at “‘ Poole’s,” “le vrai 
hdtel pour les Messieurs,” a freshly made 
log-house hurried up by the energy of 
the proprietor, who had for some time 
moved along with the railway. 

It was an even- 
ing’s work to find 
conveyance to St. 
Joseph d’Alma on 
the Petite Décharge, 
within which parish 
our fishing lay. Ifan 
arrangement were 
concluded it would 
then turn out that 
half a day was want- 
ed to mend the wag- 
on or to send for a 
set of harness. The 
little crowd which 
always gathers on 
such important oc- 
casions was so ac- 
tively and volubly 
interested that it 
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was hard to get in a word of our own. 
The claims of rival candidates were warm- 
ly discussed by their respective friends. 
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doors, and—there was an election com- 
ing—anticipating the political orations 
after mass which afford keen excitement 





The Foot of lle 


“Tt is not everybody who should pre- 
tend that he is capable of conducting 
Messieurs, who, as one easily sees, are 
truly des Messieurs.” Everybody, how- 
ever, was “bén gréyé” (well-rigged). 
One driver had a buck-board and great 
experience: “It is he, sir, who drove 
un grand Monsieur de Biaston, two years 
ago,” and perhaps he could get a neigh- 
bor’s horse. Another had one of the 
finest mares in the parish, but it was 
keenly debated whether her foal could 
make the journey. A third could bor- 
row a quatre roue, “a fine one, all but 
the wheels,” but then one always risks 
something, and what easier for the Mes- 
sieurs than to hire another on the way 
if some accident arrives; it is not as 
with poor men, par exemple, who must 
look at five cents. 

However, we got off in good time next 
morning. As we passed the village church 
the congregation was gathering for the 
weekly gossip before service, discussing 
the notices which the huissier (bailiff 
and crier) was affixing 16 the church 








Maligne Portage. 


for the argumentative and voluble habi- 
tant. 

The road lies pleasantly near the bor- 
der of the lake, and its course can be 
traced, right and left, round the oval 
contour, by the slender white thread of 
houses on the slopes that lead from the 
broad sand beaches to the low hills 
which close in the landscape on three 
sides. At intervals the sparkle of tin- 
covered spires shows where the churches 
bring the wide-scattered parishes to a 
focus. To the west a snowy patch, vis- 
ible from all round the lake, like the 
topsail of a ship hull down, marks the 
three-hundred feet fall of the Ouiat- 
chouan ; Ile des Couleuvres and Ile de 
la Traverse appear only as stripes of 
lighter green against the dark forests of 
the mainland; Roberval is high enough 
on its slaty bed studded with corallites 
and madrepores to be seen as a cluster of 
white dots ; but Pointe Bleue is a mere 
bank of indigo cloud on the far horizon, 
and only an Indian’s eyes could distin- 
guish the Hudson’s Bay Post and the 
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buildings on the Indian Reserve 
from the crests of the waves which 
even a light summer breeze raises 
so fast and high. An outpost flash 
from the church of St. Prime just 
indicates where, at the mouth of the 
Ashuapmouchouan, Fathers Druil- 
lettes and Dablon started “on the 
road to enter for good and all into 
the lands of Sathan,” but north- 
ward there is nothing but water 
and sky, for the sand dunes and 
savannes of the unsettled northern 
shore are far below the horizon. 
Eastward the long curve of yellow 
sand, banded red and black with 
beds of iron ore rich in garnets, 
ends in the low blue bluffs and 
rocky islets that guard the mouths 
of the Décharges, and is backed by 
the wooded ridge between the lake 
and the Saguenay, over which rise 
the distant peaks that border the 
Shipshaw. 

The houses differ little from the 
ordinary French-Canadian farm- 
houses of other sparsely settled 
districts. Built of squared logs 
well calked with the beaten bark 
of the white cedar or with oakum, 
they are frequently sheathed with 
large pieces of birch-bark held in 
place by hand-split laths of cedar, 
while the curved-eaved roof, in de- 
fault of shingles, is covered in the 
same manner. The barns are often 
thatched with straw, but the out- 
buildings frequently present a 
greater appearance of thrift than 
the houses. One picturesque out- 
building always catches the eye— 
the oven. That altar of weekly 
burnt-offering which was the glory 
of the New England kitchen is 
here set up out-of-doors, as if to 
give it the sanctity of isolation. 
On a substructure of logs the oven 
is built of stones plastered over 
with clay; over all, if the family 
can afford it, is a pent-roof of 
boards. 

Galloping up and down the short 
rough hills jolted us smartly, and 
a bag of angler’s valuables was 
missed some miles on our way. 
Thereupon ensued a wordy war 
between the carter and the passen- 
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Tadoussac—Low Tide. 


ger whose command of habitant French 
was most nearly equal to the occasion. 
“Tt does not do to offend the Bon Dieu,” 
said the carter solemnly ; “ this has come 
of not hearing mass before starting.” 
His opponent maintained that the loss 
was due to the most patent carelessness 
in tying. The by-stander was impressed 
by the frequently recurring “ Sacré ba- 
teau,” probably an invocation of the 
original “vessel of wrath ;” but he was 
presently left with the luggage while 
the disputants drove back to search for 


the bag. When the returning vehicle 
was visible through the mosquito-cloud, 
it was evident that the search had been 
successful, and as it drew near the con- 
versation had softened down from an 
interchange of “gros mots” to a dis- 
cussion of responsibility and criminal 
negligence. 

The vehicle reloaded, the discussion 
was resumed, and the carter, finding his 
legal footing insecure, as his adversary 
was a man of law, shifted to moral 
grounds. Turning his back upon his 
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horse, whose pace was an entirely safe 
one, he proposed to argue the matter 
out, with the by-stander as the judge. 
Proposition first : There is one God, for 
rich and poor, for Protestant and Cath- 
olic alike. Accepted without objection. 
Second : It is the duty of all to worship 
him. Therefore the bag fell off because 
the driver had not assisted at mass. 
Here the advocate demurred. “If you 
neglected the mass it was of your own 
free will and the responsibility abides 
with you.” “Nay,” responded the cart- 
er, “I am poor, I must have bread for 
my wife and children. God grants this 
liberty to the poor, and the responsibil- 
ity recoils upon the rich who offer to hire 
me and who can afford to wait.” And so 
the debate waged till the steep bank of 
the river Metabetchouan brought it to a 
close. The rope ferry took us across, 
and afew miles more brought us to a 
belated dinner at St. Jerome. The after- 
noon wore away without incident, while 
the road took us across La Belle Riviére, 
that old highway of the Jesuit mission- 
aries, and by St. Gédéon. 

The rustic mind seems everywhere to 
have a common trait, an inability to 
give accurate and clear information con- 
cerning the road you wish to travel. If 
we asked the distance to any point, one 
responded “ di (deux) lieues ;” another, 
“trois lieues et encore,” and the third 
“trois pipes,” the time required to smoke 
a pipe being a measure of distance. As 
everything in that country is governed 
by the inexorable “ coutume,” it is pos- 
sible that the size of pipes and the qual- 
ity of tobacco are sufficiently uniform 
to be thus used. On one occasion only 
did the group questioned agree, and 
then they sent us several miles out of 
our way. Finding this out, we debated 
turning back, when a passer-by directed 
us to proceed and to cross a certain 
bridge which would bring us back to 
our road more quickly. On nearing the 
bridge we were warned that it was im- 
passable from the high water. Our in- 
formant further insisted that we should 
return several miles as M. M——-, the 
proprietor, no longer allowed passing 
across his fields, and had that day so 
announced from the church steps, and, 
as the tenant of M. M , he was bound 
to obstruct us. Despite his shrill re- 
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monstrance we persevered in our tres- 
passing. As we crossed the farm, our 
carter was moved to a flight of eloquence. 
His wrathful thought went back to the 
old man who had sent us down to the 
bridge. “What liars they are, gentle- 
men, in this parish! Why did that old 
man send us to the bridge? To engulf 
us, gentlemen. I assure you, gentle- 
men, it was such as he who crucified 
our Lord.” Instead of the expected 
angry remonstrances we received a warm 
welcome from M. M——, who claimed 
acquaintance with the advocate, on the 
strength of an altercation about a fish- 
ing license some eight or ten years be- 
fore. Some parish politics were dis- 
cussed, but our names were not on the 
voting list, and we were soon bidden 
good-day. 

But we were already descending the 
Petite Décharge within hearing of its 
roar, and soon we had come into the 
village, had spoken with some of the 
handsome black-eyed boys, one of whom 
assured us that ‘les ouinaniches sau- 
tent,” and had cailed on the postmas- 
ter. Two miles farther brought us op- 
posite to the great Vache Caille eddy, 
across which, on the point of Alma Isl- 
and, stands the end of our journey, 
Alma Lodge, the home of the Saguenay 
Club, a well-built log-house, with all that 
is necessary to the comfort of a real an- 
gler, and free from the vexatious non- 
essentials of “fancy” sporting clubs. 
A signal brought a canoe, and we were 
presently safely across before daylight 
had gone. We had been twelve hours 
in doing thirty-five miles, but then, as 
our driver remarked, “One can only do 
one’s best, the Bon Dieu has not made 
a horse to trot always.” 


Next morning we start for our fishing 
with a “bonne chance, Messieurs,” from 
the guardian’s pretty wife, a black-eyed, 


olive-complexioned girl of sixteen. The 
house-keeping and cuisine of the lodge 
attest the practical teaching of the Ursu- 
line Convent at Roberval; the accom- 
plishments appear in wonders of silk 
embroidery on hunting-shirts and in 
the trained voice which enlivens her 
work with chansons. We have to walk 
to the head of the Vache Caille Rapid, 
which runs in front of the lodge. 
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Two of the canoemen, putting their ca- 
noes on their heads almost as easily as 
their hats, have gone on ; their mates wait 
for the rodsand traps. A fine quartette 
they are, French-Canadiansall, of the voy- 
ageur type, with all the skill of the Indian 
in woodcraft, and ten times his courage, 
brown and strong from trapping and 
lumbering all their lives, grave and se- 
rious looking, but with a keen vein of 
humor, shrewd and hard bargaining but 
thoroughly honest, unable, perhaps, to 
write their names, but with a genuine 
polish of manner which compels respect 
by its dignified deference. One can 
make companions and friends of such 
men as these. Their costume is simple 
enough. Home-made trousers of the 
home-woven gray woollen éloffe du pays 
tucked into the wrinkled legs of the long 
moccasins tied below the knee, which, 
in contradistinction from town-made 
“bottes frangaises,” are known as 


“bottes sauvages ;” a flannel shirt with 
a gay kerchief in a broad fold over 
the chest; a soft felt hat of Protean 
shapes and uses, with a cherished fly or 
two stuck in the crown ;—perhaps, if “la 
blonde ” is near her “ cavalier,” a feather 


or a wild flower in the band. 

The volume of the rapids, the swift- 
ness, complexity, and heavy swirls of 
the currents make canoeing most excit- 
ing, ayid at times a little dangerous on 
these’waters. They are too deep for the 
use of setting-poles, and everything de- 
pends on strength and skill with the 
paddle. Mounting the Grande Dé- 
charge, when it is fifteen feet above sum- 
mer level and running like a mill-race, 
is hard work. But, taking advantage of 
every eddy, gripping rocks with hand 
and paddle, handing along by the tops 
of the submerged alders, passing between 
branches of overhanging trees under- 
mined by the current, by sheer dint of 
hard paddling we get up a mile anda 
half. Now for the traverse. The canoe 
sweeps down and across in a beautiful 
curve, head up stream and the paddles 
flashing like lightning, except when a 
tourniquet catches her and spins her half 
round a circle, while Joseph with a side- 
long sweep decapitates a wave which 
threatens to lop over the gunwale. “Un 
animal d’un tourniquet,” he says, point- 
ing to the funnel-shaped whirl swiftly 
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gyrating down stream, the air-bubbles 
hissing through the yellow water like the 
bead in a glass of champagne. We are 
nearly half a mile down when the canoe 
swings with a sharp shock into the up- 
eddy on the opposite shore. 

“Crest la place de péche, Monsieur,” 
says Narcisse, easing off the grip of his 
teeth on his pipe, and Joseph, having 
finished drinking out of the rim of his 
hat, remarks that “on a coutume de 
prendre des grosses ici.” Winanishe, 
like trout, are of the fair sex in French, 
and are roughly classified into “ petites,” 
* belles,” and “ grosses.” 

This is the famous “ Remou de Caron,” 
or Caron’s Eddy. The big white waves 
surging round the rocky island, which 
later on will become a point covered with 
bushes, are the tail of the Caron Rapid, 
a crooked and dangerous one, because 
of the height of its waves and the size 
of its tourniquets or whirlpools, which 
suck down sawlogs as if they were chips, 
casting them up a couple of hundred 
yards farther down, to be caught in the 
eddies and swept again and again 
through the wild rush of water until the 
ever-changing set of the current tosses 
them on the rocks or carries them off 
down stream. Pool, in the angler’s usu- 
al understanding of the term, there is 
none ; for the deep river, over a quarter 
of a mile wide, is totally unlike a salmon 
or trout stream. At first he is rather 
bewildered by the interlacing currents 
running in every direction, bearing 
along streaks of froth which gathers in 
patches as dazzling as snow, that re- 
volve slowly for a minute or two, then 
suddenly dissolving go dancing in long 
white lines over the short ripples. 

“(Qa saute, Monsieur:” no splash marks 
the rise, but a broad tail appears and 
disappears where a winanishe is busy 
picking flies out of the foam ; then an- 
other and another still. They are 
“making the tour” round the whole 
system of minor eddies and currents, 
sometimes staying a minute in some 
large patch of froth where the flies are 
thick, sometimes swimming and rising 
rapidly in a straight current line, and 
finally going out on the tops of the long 
glassy rollers at the tail of the main 
eddy into the white water of the main 
current, which carries them back again 
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to the other end of the remou. The 
fish when fresh-run make these feeding 
tours frequently during the day, but 
only in the morning and evening when 
they have grown fat and lazy and the 
water is warm. At other times, when 
on the feed, they rise as the patches of 
broue float over their lairs. Except 
in swift and shallow water, where they 
are seldom found, or when coming with 
a rush from the bottom of a deep hole 
among the rocks, they do not leap for 
the fly like trout ; they take it like sal- 
mon, on the downward turn, gently and 
deliberately. The salmon-cast, with a 
medium-sized salmon-fly, is therefore 
the most effective. Jock Scott, Curtis, 
Popham, Silver Doctor, and Donkey are 
all good flies, the first named being 
always a stand-by. Yellow and black 
seems the favorite combination, gray 
comes next, but red meets with little 
favor. The silver-bodied flies are best 
at high water ; at a low and bright stage 
trout flies come into play. 

A patch of broue comes swirling along 
with a fish in it. It requires a quick 
hand to put the fly where it will do 
most good. To a novice it is much like 
fishing “on the wing,” but practice 
shows where to expect the fish. The 
rod—preferably a light strong trout-rod, 
with fifty yards of line on a good check 
reel—swings and out goes the fly, which 
is allowed to sink a few inches and is 
then drawn in with a succession of slow 
and short jerks, not trailed on the sur- 
face. The fish, however, is now five 
yards farther away, and on the other 
side of the canoe. This constant change 
in length and direction of cast is one of 
the main difficulties, as it is one of the 
excitements of winanishe-angling. But 
here come three together—“un beau 
gang,” to use Joseph’s anglicism. The 
fly falls at the end of a straight line, a 
momentary thrill follows a gentle pull, 
you strike with the orthodox turn of the 
wrist, and then blank reaction ; the drift 
of the canoe or the insetting current, 
has slackened the line, and the fish has 
been missed. ‘“C’est dommage, Mon- 
sieur, vous l’avez piquée.” The fish evi- 
dently is piqued in every sense of the 
term, and will have no more of your 
flies. Another such experience will 
make him a marked misanthrope all 
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summer. When you strike, it must be 
hard, for their mouths are hard ; but, 
as in salmon fishing, no rule can be laid 
down beyond the golden one to keep a 
taut line. Though no fish are visible, 
you cast right and left. Presently, 
while quietly reeling in an excess of 
line, down goes the rod-tip with a smart 
jerk, there is a terribly long pause of 
about half a second, then the reel sings, 
and thirty yards off a silver bar flashes 
through the air three or four times in 
quick succession, for it is a fresh-run 
fish hooked in a tender spot. You 
recover a little line, then out it goes 
again with more pyrotechnics. At the 
end of ten or fifteen minutes he comes 
in meekly with an occasional remon- 
strance, and you think it time for the 
net. The leader shows above water and 
the rod curves into a semicircle, but no 
strain you can put on raises the fish far- 
ther, which circles slowly around. A 
sudden dash under your feet drags the 
rod-tip under water, but is foiled by a 
quick turn of the canoe. Then a tele- 
graphic circuit seems to have been es- 
tablished through your tired arms to 
your spine. The fish is standing on his 
head, worrying the fly like a bull-dog 
and slapping at the leader with his tail. 
All at once the rod springs back and you 
are heavily splashed by a leap almost 
into your face. This occurs half a dozen 
times. He may jump into the canoe, 
perhaps over it; we have seen a wina- 
nishe caught in the air in the landing- 
net after it had shaken the fly out of its 
mouth. H¢ is far more likely, however, 
to smash rod or tackle, unless you lower 
the tip smartly. Some more runs may 
follow, or a sulking fit. The more he is 
kept moving the sooner he will tire. It 
is well to keep him in hand with as 
heavy a strain as can be risked, for he 
fights to the last and there is no know- 
ing what he may do. Even when he 
comes to the surface and shows his 
white side, the sight of the landing-net 
nerves him to what the pugilists call 
a “game finish.” Three-quarters of 
an hour have gone, when Narcisse slips 
the net under him with a quick but 
sure scoop, and kills him with a blow 
from the paddle. “C'est sérieusement 
grosse,” he says, as he holds up a 
twenty-five inch fish. Really the bal- 
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ance does seem wrong when it marks 
only five pounds. 

After a couple of hours’ cruising 
about the eddy, with more or less luck, 
we go above the point, making our way 
with some difficulty through the tangle 
of rocks and trees, though the men, 
canoe on head and both hands full, skip 
along easily enough. There we find a lit- 
tle family party of winanishe close under 
the bank in a hole beneath some alder- 
roots, which would exactly suit a trout’s 
idea of a home. Farther up we get 
some pretty casting off a rocky bank, 
past which a strong up-eddy runs. 
Later on, when the water has fallen and 
new eddies form immediately above the 
point, there will be good fishing, either 
off the rocks, or in the canoe, which the 
men will hold in the very dividing line 
between the main current over the fall 
and that which sets inshore. 

At luncheon, which is not a feast of 
obligation at the lodge, a winanishe @ 
la broche gives us a chance to test the 
men’s cookery. The fish, split down 
the back and opened out like a kite, is 
skewered with slips of red willow, well 
salted and peppered, inserted in a cleft 
stick fastened with spruce-root or a 
withe of alder, and then, stuck in the 
ground before a clear fire of driftwood, 
is broiled without any basting but its 
own fat. If you prefer the flavor you 
may skewer a piece of bacon to the up- 
per part of the fish. The delicate pink 
flesh is intermediate in flavor between 
that of the salmon and that of the trout, 
richer than the latter, less cloying than 
the former. Planked shad is not better. 
After luncheon the pipe and a chat, with 
a boucane to keep the flies off; the logs 
chafing and grinding against the shore 
suggest to the men some reminiscences 
of /a drive and its perils. The artist gets 
a sketch, for which Willyam poses. For 
another mile above, the rapid foams 
white. That hill, covered with dark 
spruces, which divides it is the point of 
Ile Maligne ; well named, for, surround- 
ed by heavy rapids pulsating in chutes 
through rocky gorges, it is rarely acces- 
sible, sometimes not for several succes- 
Sive years. 

In the evening we fly down in ten 
minutes what it took us over an hour to 
mount. The roar of the Vache Caille 


swells like the sound of an approaching 
train. The bowman stands up to look, 
says a word to his mate, then both set- 
tle low on their heels, and two bits of 
rapid are run like a flash, though the 
trees slipping past are the only sign of 
motion the passenger feels. With the 
current setting out straight over the 
fall, it is an ugly looking place, but “a 
terre, en masse,” and a bit of quick pad- 
dling brings the shore close. The men 
interchange arapid glance. “Au large?” 
“Pas trop.” The canoe turns out again, 
to the horror of any passenger making 
the run for the first time, but, before he 
can remonstrate, tilts over the pitch 
where a pyramidal rock backs up the 
water, swings end for end, and sidles 
into an eddy just its own length which 
has scooped out a hollow in the bank 
within forty yards of the fall. “It is 
quite possible to drown one’s self here,” 
remarks Pitre as he takes his Monsieur’s 
rod and coat. It is a point of honor, 
however, with these men never to risk a 
passenger’s comfort, much less his safe- 
ty. Any recklessness or bungling would 
meet sharp criticism over the camp-fire. 
They are cool and courageous in real 
danger, however, and among themselves 
the rivalry is very keen. Nothing de- 
lights them more than to have a Mon- 
sieur who can appreciate their points, 
and, not minding a few bucketfuls of 
water, gives them a chance of display. 
After all, the passenger has the best of 
guarantees in the fact that very few of 
them can swim.* 

Life in a forest fishing-lodge is much 
the same in one place as in another, and 
its delights have been often enough 
dwelt upon. To some its charm seems 
inexplicable, and such it must remain if 
they forget that it lies less in the joys that 
are present than in the cares, the wor- 
ries, and the annoyances that are left 
behind. But if he has been able for a 
time to put aside his occupations and 
to enter upon a well-earned leisure with 
a free mind, the gray-haired man gets 
from his simple surroundings a pleasure 
that is as unalloyed as that of child- 
hood. The boy’s appetite and the boy’s 

* We speak only of the professional canoemen of the Dé- 
charge. Some of the Pointe Bleue Indians are good enough 
in the canoe, but the railway has brought forward many 


men without experience either of these heavy waters or of 
the niceties of winanishe-fishing, 
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rest come back, and as he sits before 
the fire made of wood which the spring 
torrent has piled up almost at his door, 
the simple jest or the well-worn tale 
has a zest beyond all the wit of the city 
clubs. 

Among a score of canoemen there is 
pretty certainly one whose fiddle can 
help to brighten the evening. If “les 
Messieurs” are too weary to dance, the 
canoemen have a never-failing reserve of 
agility. But there is nothing frivolous in 
their dancing, and its mirth is a solemn 
joy. Noman in front of battle ever wore 
a sterner look than does Xavier as he pre- 
pares to outdance Pitre, while the feet 
of Aunis, the fiddler, keep time with an 
incessant heeland toe. After the dance, 
the song. Some one of the group stand- 
ing or sitting about, or, quite as likely, 
in canoeman’s fashion, resting on one 
knee, starts an old chanson, perhaps 
Cecilia or En roulant ma boule, and the 
rest take up the refrain. 

But what are these impromptu merry- 
makings to the féte which is held on the 
national day of Canada or of the United 
States, and to which invitation is given 
after mass to all the parish, the poachers 
who have been detected being especially 
bidden, that they may know that no bit- 
terness is felt? And they come, young 
and old, not men alone, but les créatures 
as well, for there will be not only song 
and dance by special permission of Mon- 
sieur le Curé, but fireworks brought all 
the way from “the States” for this oc- 
casion. One shrewd invalid comes in ad- 
vance of the rest with his little petition, 
for well he knows that it is an occasion 
when the sternest Protestant or the 
most matter-of-fact sceptic cannot re- 
fuse a “trente sous” toward the “petite 
collecte” to help him defray the ex- 
penses of a pilgrimage—by steamer—to 
La Bonne Ste. Anne. As the tobacco is 
passed, pipes are produced with a unan- 
imity that recalls the passage in Park- 
man describing the coureurs des bois 
who destroyed Schenectady, everyone 
of whom had “his inseparable pipe 
hung at his neck in a leather case.” 
And the dances! Everyone dances as 
if his character were at stake and time 
of no value. The unsuspecting Monsieur 
who joins in one of these complicated 
contra-dances finds at the end of three- 
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quarters of an hour’s effort that there are 
more exhausting pleasures than a hard 
portage. Story-telling and singing fill 
the evening until with the parting song, 
Bon soir, mes amis, bon soir, the guests 
troop off to the canoes and are safely 
carried to the mainland across the tur- 
bulent Vache Caille eddy. 

The Club waters below Alma Island 
are similar in character of fishing to 
the Caron. A shady path through the 
woods leads to the pools on the Petite 
Décharge, but the easiest way is round 
by canoe, and then, disembarking at the 
foot of the Carcajou Rapid, to follow 
along the rocky shore beneath the high 
clay bluffs which here border the Petite 
Décharge on both sides. The way leads 
alongside the rapid up to the foot of the 
timber-slide built by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, a substantial trough, six feet 
wide by four deep, supported on tres- 
tles. It looks like an enormous cater- 
pillar following the contour of the hill 
in sinuous curves for a mile and a half 
up to the dam at the head of the rapid. 
When the logs are coming from the 
boom at the rate of twenty thousand a 
day, it is a pretty sight to watch them 
fly down the sharp pitch at the lower end 
of the slide, strike the water with a thud 
like a cannon-shot, and go jostling each 
other down stream. A mass of swirling 
logs circling round the eddies, racing 
down the rapids, and spoiling the fish- 
ing, is not, however, a pretty sight for 
the angler. 

The Carcajou Pool, so called after 
some legendary wolverene, is half-way 
up the rapid, just below a considerable 
fall. Fishing from the large flat rocks is 
a pleasant change from the canoe, for one 
need not be an expert to stand upright 
even when the waves come knee-deep 
over them. Sometimes a long cast is 
made for a fish rising far out, sometimes 
the fly is dropped perpendicularly from 
a high rock into a snug corner where 
the constantly recurring tail shows a 
winanishe “at home.” The fish here are 
large, as a rule. If you miss them, or 
whip the pool too much when they are 
not taking well, they soon get to know 
the line. Winanishe thus educated will 
rise in numbers all round your fly, curi- 
ously inspect every new one you try, 
but refuse them all. Then is the time 
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for leaders of the finest gut, and the 
delicate hand which can send a tiny 
cocked-winged “dun” floating down 
stream as naturally as the real article. 
Then, too, is the time when the surrepti- 
tious small boy, from St. Joseph d’Alma 
opposite, with a fine fat stone-fly, a 
plump grasshopper, or a juicy angle- 
worm, takes that particular “‘ grosse des 
grosses” for the chance of which you 
have traded away your turn at the Caron 
or at the Remou de Monsieur Farine, 
the local rendering of a Mr. Flower’s 
name. Confirmed poachers can be spir- 
itually disciplined by the Curé, but 
what is to be done to an urchin who 
says, “I comprehend not at all; I am 
deaf and dumb ?” 

The slide when dry is a convenient 
roadway to the bridge which crosses to 
the village. At the post-oftice the whole 
stock of letters is exhibited that, besides 
picking out your own, you, naturally 
knowing everybody in Canada or the 
United States, may advise as to the de- 
spatch of other people’s. A visit to Mon- 
sieur le Curé is always a pleasant inter- 
jude. ‘We are only commencing in 


this parish,” says the tall, good-looking 


young priest, by way of apology for the 
ladder which leads instead of steps to 
the platform that runs round the house, 
and for the absence of the prim flower- 
beds enclosed by whitewashed cobble- 
stones which ought to adorn the pres- 
bytery garden. His bottes sauvages, in 
odd contrast with cassock and biretta, 
show that he has just come in from a 
long tramp to an outlying mission, the 
only road to which is by canoe and port- 
age. Heis a keen angler and has im- 
proved the opportunity by catching 
some brochets—the pike (Esox lucius)— 
thus furnishing material as well as spir- 
itual sustenance fer the struggling set- 
tlement. The interior of the presbytery 
is severely plain, but the book-shelves 
show the scholarly tastes, lack of time 
to cultivate which is his only complaint. 
After a pleasant chat we take our leave, 
but not till the Curé has promised to try 
and get time for a day at the winanishe. 

On the way down the road home 
there are many polite greetings, with 
lifting of hats and “salut, Messieurs.” 
A peep into the school-house turns the 
busy hum into a rustle of rosy-cheeked, 
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clean-faced, tidy girls and boys form- 


‘ing into line to salute the Messieurs 


with courtesies and bows. As the nearest 
doctor is fifteen miles away and comes 
only once a month, there is a great run 
on the medical skill and patience of a 
kind-hearted guest ofthe Club. He has 
to deal not only with the vertiges and 
douleurs of patients who come from far 
and near, but with Néré Tremblay’s 
wife’s brother-in-law two parishes off, 
whose symptoms are described at third 
hand, with great emotion but rather suc- 
cinctly, as “a frightful pain all over his 
body.” He becomes unwittingly a worker 
of “faith cures.” After his departure a 
quinine pill, guaranteed to be from his 
box, will cure anything from toothache 
to chronic rheumatism. “ Ah! a doctor, 
sir, that! One of the first! He knows 
all that! He is better than Panclire 
(Painkiller)! It is I, I who speak, who 
say that,” says old Dieudonné Gaudreau, 
who being ninety years old knows every- 
thing. But whatever doubt may rest 
on the cures none can exist as to the 
reality and severity of the sufferings of 
these poor invalids, whose comforts are 
few and whose exposures and hardships 
are many. 

Another pleasant variation is a visit 
to the Grande Chute, either by canoe 
up the Petite Décharge or by road with 
a tiny maiden in a big sunbonnet to 
bring back the quatre roue from the port- 
age across the head of Alma Island. 
The most reliable fishing in the Grande 
Décharge is in the coves and eddies for 
the first mile and a half below and ad- 
joining the rush of water from the 
Grande Chute, which comes tearing 
down from Lake St. John in foaming 
breakers and seething whirlpools. These 
are all private waters, and are for the 
most part controlled by Mr. Griffith, of 
Quebec, whose lodge, a mile higher up, 
commands a splendid view of the outlet 
and of magnificent sunsets. Below the 
Grande Chute the Grande Décharge, 
widening out to a breadth of nearly two 
niles, finds its way through beautifully 
wooded islands by a net-work of chan- 
nels. This part of the river is most un- 
certain as to fishing, as there are few per- 
manent eddies suited to the winanishe, 
and it is filled with pike. It is, how- 
ever, very picturesque, and the stillness, 
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broken only by the murmur of one of the 
innumerable rapids which look small 
till the canoe is in them, is a restful 
change from the turmoil of the Grande 
Chute. Then, just below Mistook, the 
only little settlement on the shore 
opposite Alma Island, come the Cedar 
Rapids, a sudden plunge of the river 
over a trap dike extending between a 
chain of islands from shore to shore; 
then a swift rush of the water for a 
couple of miles down to the head of Le 
Maligne. Anyone in search of exciting 
canoeing will find it in this run, which 
ends in a sharp turn into a cove just 
above the falls. A two-mile portage, 
which is simply a scramble over and 
along the face of huge rocks piled on 
each other and surmounted by chevauxr 
de frise of bushes and fallen timber, has 
to be made before the rapid is reached 
which leads to the Caron. On account 
of the scenery it is worth all the hard 
work ; the gens de Mistook fish out with 
bait any stray winanishe to be found 
among the rocks. 

From the Vache Caille to Chicoutimi 
is about twenty-eight miles by the river, 
and in fair weather the descent is a de- 


lightful run even if the Gervais Rapid be 
in such humor that the two miles port- 


age of rocks must be made. A bright 
sun shines upon us as we leave the point 
of Alma Island and cross the eddy to 
a place half a mile or more away, where 
it is safe to enter the lower end of the 
Vache Caille Rapid and shoot it. Here 
and there we halt for a parting cast 
over pools that have before yielded 
good fish, and then pass on to the head 
of the Gervais to reconnoitre, for no one 
can tell from hour to hour whether this 
fickle rapid may be run or not. Fortu- 
nately it is in an amiable mood, and 
only twice does it force us to land for a 
short portage. With such water under 
the canoe, miles are quickly passed, and 
presently less turbulent currents carry 
us where the alert canoemen may rest 
awhile, and as they gently paddle, the 
sorg naturally breaks out: 


‘¢Canot d’écorce qui vole, vole, 
Canot d’écorce qui volerait.” 


Here one canoe turns back ; the other 
goes on until at La Dalle the Riviére 
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des Aulnets falls in a pretty cascade 
down the precipitous bank of a little 
cove., On its farther side we land, for 
just below is Le Grand Remou, into 
whose white waters no one willingly en- 
ters. We climb the hill to the home of 
the canoemen, and while the women 
prepare us a welcome meal the quatre 
roue and the charrette are got ready, for 
over the six-mile portage the canoe and 
its burden can ride on a good road, be- 
side which farm-houses are frequent. 
Below us lies the Great Eddy, but the 
Décharge soon curves away from us, 
while in the distance on the other bank 
we see the cascades of the Rivitre Au 
Sable, one of the outlets of Lake Ken- 
ogami. When the sound of falling wa- 
ter comes up through the thick forest, 
we alight and take a descending path 
through a pretty evergreen wood, and 
find ourselves again at the water-side 
where the River Shipshaw enters. “Ship- 
shaw,” Joseph explains, “ c’est-i-dire, 
mauvaise rivicre; cest bien difficile 
d’ascendre.” 

Chicoutimi is but six miles away now, 
and we are entering Les Terres Rompues. 
One rapid only lies before us, and that 
not a difficult one, although the faithful 
Joseph points out the place where “ un 
homme, une créature et un enfant sont 
noyés.” Keeping toward the northern 
bank we presently find the gate in the 
great boom which bars the river, and let 
ourselves through and head across for 
Chicoutimi, which, with her cathedral, 
and all the pride of “a city that is set 
on a hill,” looks patronizingly down up- 
on her prosperous faubourg of lumber- 
mills. As we cross, we are leaving be- 
hind us, on the opposite bluff, Ste. Anne 
de Saguenay, her spire and her roofs 
bright in the low-down sun. A mo- 
ment’s delay to hail a passing canoe and 
to give a message to its occupant— 
young, black-eyed, and well-looking, 
but already counted the most skilful 
of Décharge canoemen—and our poem 
in birch-bark passes between lumber- 
schooners and steam-tugs, and our canoe 
journey is done. 

The rest of the river—if that great 
canon full of ebbing and flowing water 
can be called a river—is known to all 
who “journey,” like Dr. Syntax, “in 
search of the picturesque,” and to many 
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others who have seen it through Mr. 
Howells’s eyes. While the boat stays at 
Tadoussac it will be worth while to pass 
by the life of to-day, whether in the 
fisherman’s cabin or the fashionable 
villa, to rest for a little in the old church, 
successor of a still older one, and refiect 
on the heroism of those Jesuit fathers 
to whom, whatever we may think of 
their faith or their aims, we must accord 
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the merit of a self-abnegation which has 
never been surpassed. And before we 
turn away from the little altar we may 
give a thought to Father La Brosse, 
who, as he had himself foretold, closed 
a life of saintly devotion while kneeling 
before it. The legend runs that, tolled 
by angelic hands, the bells of every 
mission he had served marked the mo- 
ment of his passing soul. 


* One picturesque outbuilding always catches the eye—the oven,” 
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By Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. 


Wuen you forget the beauty of the scene 
Where you draw breath and sleep, 

Leave city walls for gleams of sky that lean 
To hills where forests creep. 


The heights, the fields, the wide-winged air 
Make the embracing day ; 


Not city streets. 


That little life of care 


Steals our great joys away. 


Live with the spaces, wake with bird and cloud, 
Spread sentient with the elm; 

Our home is nature, even to the proud 

Ares of the sunset’s realm. 


Then say the scene God made is glorious! 
Breathe deep and smile again. 

The glow and noble dusks, victorious, 
Disperse regrets and pain. 





Count Leo Tolstoy, 
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(From a photograph by Levitzky at St. Petersburg, in March, 1856.) 


COUNT LEO TOLSTOY TWENTY YEARS AGO. 
By Eugene Schuyler. 


L 


WENTY years ago there still ex- 

isted in Moscow the salon of the 

Prince and Princess Oddiefsky, one 
of the literary centres of Russia. Other 
houses there were where literary men as- 
sembled in groups and coteries. At Kat- 
kof’s for instance, on Sunday evenings, 
one was sure to find the shrewd and 
caustic Ledéntief, Professor Liubimof and 
his fellow-workers on the Moscow Gazette 
and the Russian Messenger, some of the 
professors in the recently established 
Lyceum, and occasionally a passing 
stranger, from either North or South, 
who sympathized with the Moscow as 

Voi. V.—d0 


distinguished from the Petersburg 
school of literature and politics. Kat- 
kof, decided as he was in his political 
views, was a charming talker on literary 
subjects, about which he allowed more 
difference of opinion. He was such a 
hard worker, especially at night, that 
Sunday afternoons and evenings were 
the only times when he was visible, as 
his Gazette was not issued on Monday. 
His wife, a princess of some small fam- 
ily in the Caucasus, was an agreeable 
little woman ; and the house swarmed 
with children, with whom—TI may speak 
of myself—I was the best of friends; 
and I shall never forget my occasional 
dinners and evenings with the family. 
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At the house of Aksakof, the journalistic 
rival of Katkof and the great Slavophile, 
one used to meet Miliftin, Prince Tcher- 
kasky, and others of his particular clique, 
as well as his father-in-law, the poet Tift- 
chef, when he happened to be in Mos- 
cow ; but the feeble health of Madame 
Aksakof prevented anything like regular 
receptions. At Bart¢nief’s—the editor 





of the Russian Archives—a man remark- 
ably well informed on all historical and 
bibliographical subjects, and in the 
rooms of some of the professors of the 
University, one occasionally saw schol- 
ars and interesting men. But the salon 
of Prince Oddiefsky was the great meet- 
ing-place. 

Prince Vladimir Feddorovitch Odé- 
iefsky was then the sole surviving mem- 
ber of the eldest branch of the de- 
scendants of Rurik, and was therefore 
not only the first noble in Russia, but, 
genealogically speaking, of higher origin 
than the Emperor. He had begun his 
public life as a Chamberlain at Court and 
in the Ministry of Public Instruction, had 
become Director of the Imperial Public 
Library at St. Petersburg, and Grand 








Prince Viadfmir Feédorovitcn Oddiefsky—1867. 
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Master at the court of the learned and 
witty Grand Duchess Helen; and had 
finally retired to Moscow as President 
of one of the sections of the Senate— 
which is the Russian Court of Appeals. 
In a literary way he was one of the few 
survivors of the Pushkin epoch, and in 
his youth had written many short tales 
of a somewhat reflective and ideal cast ; 


some of them, such as “Beethoven’s Last 
Quartet” and “A Fugue of Bach,” of 
great merit. During later years his 
productions had been fewer, but of much 
value. He was a many-sided man—a 
courtier, a lawyer, a musician, a writer, 
and a scientist. There was hardly a 
branch of knowledge in which his opin- 
ion was not valuable, and his opinion 
was founded not only on a wonderful 
acquaintance with books but on reflec- 
tion as well. In his large library, filled 
vith rare works, there was hardly a vol- 
ume that was not annotated with his 
careful pencillings. For a_ scientific 
knowledge of music and of musical 
acoustics he had probably few, if any, 
superiors in the world, and of late years 
had given all his spare time to musi- 
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cal experiment, study, and composition. 
Though the first aristocrat of Russia, he 
was perhaps the greatest democrat. 
In his famous and curious cabinet, where 
all the Russian authors from Pushkin to 
Count Tolstoy had so often talked, where 
Glinka and Berlioz and every musician, 
and, in fact, every distinguished man who 
had ever been in Russia had sat ; where 
Emperors and Grand Dukes even came, 
everybody was perfectly equal and per- 
fectly at home. The lowest clerk was 
treated in exactly the same way as the 
Cabinet Minister or the Ambassador. 
There was the same kind reception for 
all, the same willingness to oblige and 
serve. The Princess Olga was as charm- 
ing as her husband, though in a differ- 
ent way. Her brother, Count Lanskéy, 
as Minister of the Interior, had been the 
chief man in the movement for the 
emancipation of the Russian serfs. Her 
family still keeps up its liberal ideas, 
and one of her nephews is Mr. Galkin- 
Vrassky, well known in connection with 
prison reform in Russia ; and whom Mr. 
Kennan has frequently occasion to men- 
tion with praise. 

To this hospitable house I was intro- 


duced, on my first arrival at Moscow, in 
the autumn of 1867, by Turguénief the 
novelist, whose personal acquaintance I 


had just made at Baden-Baden. I was 
young in years and still younger in char- 
acter and temperament ; and from the 
first I was treated not so much like a 
favored guest as like the spoiled child of 
the house. I was made to dine there 
regularly at least once in the week, 
and was also expected to come to the 
usual Friday evenings ; and the Prince, 
who had a taste for cooking and had even 
published a cookery book, used to send 
for me by messenger whenever he was 
to try a new dish, or was expecting an 
interesting guest. He lived in an old 
house on the Smolénsky Boulevard, 
which had apparently escaped the fire 
of 1812, with wings extending in a semi- 
circle on either side to the street in 
the old Moscow style; with a great 
court-yard in front, a large garden be- 
hind, where he used to experiment on 
rare vegetables and plants—for he was 
as fond of botany as of cookery or of 
music. Beneath him, on the ground 
floor, dwelt the well-known bibliophile 
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Sovol¢fsky,—wnose hbrary since his 
death has been pretty weli distributed 
through Europe and America—who was 
then an habitué of the house. On the 
regular Friday evenings the ladies usu- 
ally assembled in one of the two draw- 
ing-rooms about the Princess, who made 
the tea unless some young lady relieved 
her of that duty ; while the men sooner 
or later dropped off into the cabinet of 
the Prince for cigars, cigarettes, and talk. 
When some great singer or musician was 
present, like Madame Alexandrova, the 
prima donna of the Russian opera, who 
used to come when she was free, we ad- 
journed to the big hall lined with books 
between the salon and the cabinet, where 


M. N. Katkof—1868. 


there were two pianos, an organ, and a 
collection of musical instruments. There 
I met Berlioz and other foreign musi- 
cians; and once heard the Russian com- 
poser Serdf give us the bonnes bouches of 
one of his new operas. The Prince had 
invented a little piano-forte with separ- 
ate keys for the flats and sharps properly 
tuned like a violin. This was sometimes 
tried, with the result of spoiling our ears 
during the rest of the evening for the 
conventional approximate sounds of an 
ordinary piano. To tell of all who used 
to come there would simply be to give a 
satalogue of Russian society of the best 
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Count Leo Tolstoy, about 1863. 


sort—for all that was good at St. Peters- 
burg occasionally stopped at Moscow, 
and in that case always went to see the 
Princess—or to recount all the eminent 
names in Russian art and literature. 

It was here that one evening I met 
Count Leo Tolstoy, who had of old re- 
lations with the Prince, and who was 
intimate besides with many Moscow la- 
dies, great friends of the Princess, who 
were in fact at that time furnishing ma- 
terial for his novel of “ War and Peace” 
which he was then slowly writing. I 
was greatly attracted by him, and at the 
end of the evening told the Princess 
that he had asked me to come to see 
him. She laughingly replied: “It is 
not worth your while ; for you will make 
nothing out of him, as he is very shy and 
very wild ” (trés-farouche et trés-sauvage). 

Somehow I was not deterred by the 
forbidding remark of the Princess, and 
the next day went off to see Count Tol- 


stoy, whom I found surrounded by books 
and papers in a small apartment lent te 
him bya friend. Far from being a bear 
he seemed to me to be extremely amia- 
ble. Our acquaintance continued until 
a suddenly proposed journey took me 
southeastward to Orenburg on the con- 
fines of Asia, when he not only gave me 
letters to various relatives and friends 
whom I would be likely to meet, but 
gave me, in addition, a pressing invita- 
tion to come to his country-place in the 
autumn and stay as long as I liked and 
could put up with his ways. 

When the autumn came the invita- 
tion was repeated. 


Il. 


THEREFORE, on Saturday, October 3, 
1868, I left Moscow at 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon by the only available train on 
the Southern Railway, then lately opened, 
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and after passing Tula—the Birmingham 
and Sheffield of Russia—about 120 miles 
south of Moscow, arrived at the Yasenki 
Station about 2 o'clock at night. Dur- 
ing the journey I was much amused by 
making the acquaintance of Mr. N. Ma- 
karof, the compiler of the best Russian- 
French dictionary, who, in the Russian 
simple way, told me all his affairs and 
the whole story of his life. On a jour- 
ney Russians become very garrulous, 
and, while they are as inquisitive as the 
Scotch, they are frank and confiding 
about their own affairs—even those of 
an intimate nature—to a degree that it 
is difficult forus toimagine. ‘The lovely 
day in Moscow had ended in a disagreea- 
blestorm of rain. The Count’s carriage 
was waiting at Yasenki Station, but it 
rained so hard and it was so dark that 
it took us fully an hour and a half to 
drive the four miles to the house at Yas- 
naya Polyana. At last we came to a tall 
stone column and turned up an avenue 
of trees. A servant was waiting for me 
at the house, who conducted me through 
what seemed a labyrinth of passages to 
my room, where I found a table spread, 
and was very glad to eat somewhat 
and warm myself with tea. I was told 
that very late hours were kept, and that 
Ishould not be expected to appear be- 
fore 11 o’clock, which was the usual time 
for morning coffee. The room which 
had been given to me was on the fur- 
ther corner of the ground floor. I had 
to pass the Count’s business-room and 
study to get to it; but, as I found the 
next day, I was near a staircase, and 
could go up to the drawing-rooms and 
dining-room with ease. In one corner 
was a glass cupboard filled with holy 
pictures—images, or Jkons as they call 
them—some in the old and primitive 
style, evidently painted before the be- 
ginning of Dissent, and some richly 
covered with jewels; besides crosses, 
rosaries, and relics, so that my curiosity 
was greatly aroused. I soon ascertained 
that this was the room of Madame Yish- 
kof, the Count’s aunt, who had taken 
care of him since his early youth and 
had since continued to live with him. 

At 11 o’clock the next morning I made 
my appearance in the drawing-room 
and became acquainted with the vari- 
- ous members of the family: the Count- 
VoL. V.—51 
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ess Soféa Andréievna, a charming, tall, 
slender, and handsome woman of about 
twenty-four, the daughter of a German 
physician at Moscow, named Bors, who 
was at that time the chief military medi- 
cal officer at Tula ; three children—Serge 
or Seryézhka, a nice handsome boy of five 
years old ; a little girl with bright eyes 
like her mother, called Tania, short for 
Tatiana ; and a little boy named Ilya or 
Ilyfshka (Elijah); and an English gov- 
erness. The Count wore a gray plaited 
blouse, confined by a belt, neither exactly 
a shooting-jacket, nor yet a peasant 
shirt, which turned out to be his habit- 
ual costume in the country. The usual 
language of the family was English, at 
all events when the children were pres- 
ent. The children had their coffee and 
bread and butter with us, after which 
the Count and I smoked, talked, and 
played an hour or so duets on the piano, 
as it was still too rainy to go out. Sud- 
denly the weather cleared as if by magic, 
and we were able to ride out and look 
at the estate. 

Yasnaya Polyana, which means, literal- 
ly, an open field or clearing, contains 
about 3,000 acres the greater part of 
which had been always under cultiva- 
tion ; but as the land was not rich and 
seemed poor in comparison with the fer- 
tile black soil beginning four miles to the 
south, and as the recent opening of the 
railway had reduced the price of grain 
by bringing it from far better lands, and 
wages in this region were very high in 
consequence of the peasants being em- 
ployed as carters and drivers, Count Tol- 
stoy had begun to give up sowing wheat 
and rye, and was then planting the whole 
estate with birch-trees. These he esti- 
mated would in the course of twenty 
years yield a large and steady revenue if 
carefully cut for firewood on the French 
plan, and thus he would leave the es- 
tate to his children far more productive 
than he had himself inherited it. The 
house stood on a little hill at the end of 
a fine avenue of birch and lime trees: in 
front were the remains of a magnificent 
garden, with many ponds and slopes of 
grass and fine alleys of trees. Behind 
the courts and stables the woods, fields, 
and plantations began. The green-house 
had been burnt down a year or two be- 
fore, and since then the flower-garden 
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had been given up. The old manor- 
house, which had been a very fine build- 
ing, had become so ruinous that it had 
been pulled down shortly before, and 
the family were then living in one of the 
detached wings. ll large Russian 
houses, both in city and country, were 
formerly built with two or three de- 
tached wings, which were always found 
useful and convenient in the times when 
a whole family, with half a dozen ser- 
vants, would come for a three months’ 
visit. 

We came back to a 5 o’clock dinner, 
after which there was music and general 
conversation, until between 9 and 10, 
when we had a light supper, without the 
children, and then the Count took me to 
his study, where we talked until 1 or 2. 

The other days were passed much in 
the same way. It is impossible to give 
the diary of a week so spent, the charm 
of which lay in the company, the lovely 
October weather which invited to excur- 
sions of all kinds, and in the talk. 

Although Tolstoy was then engaged 
on the last part of “War and Peace,” 
there could have been little writing done 
at this time. The author’s great passion 
was then, as it always had been, sport. 
Every morning I found that he had been 
up by daylight, or even before, no mat- 
ter at what time he had gone to bed on 
the previous night, and had gone off 
into the woods with his gun and dogs in 
pursuit of game. This was just the 
season for it; but the heavy rain had for 
the moment driven off the woodcock, of 
which there were generally quantities 
within a short distance of the house in 
what had been formerly a park. It is to 
this love of sport that we owe not only the 
whole story of “The Cossacks,” as well as 
several other of his early tales, but also 
some of the best pages in “ War and 
Peace” and in “Anna Karénin ”—the 
shooting parties and the military races 
all of them evidently accounts of what 
Tolstoy had seen and taken part in. 
After going out once or twice with him 
I could see the intense realism of these 
parts, and for me they now have a spe- 
cial attraction as recalling this visit to 
Yasnaya Polyana. Having inherited an 
antipathy to firearms, and never having 
lived in a region where game was plenti- 
ful, or where its pursuit was socially obli- 
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gatory, as in England, I had never been 
in the woods with a gun in my hand, and 
I was persuaded to do so for the first 
and last time in my life—not that it dis- 
pleased me, quite the contrary, but some- 
how the occasion has never come again. 

I can never forget my first day out— 
a day as warm and beautiful as that on 
which I am now writing on the Riviera. 
We drove about a dozen miles to an open 
wood where we expected to shoot hares. 
There we were joined by Mr. Bibikof, our 
nearest neighbor, whom we saw nearly 
every day. Perhaps it was because Tol- 
stoy had so strong an individuality that 
I have but little remembrance of Bibi- 
kof, except as a pleasant, hospitable 
country-gentleman, with a good house 
and an agreeable family. I but dimly 
recollect even how he looked. Each 
party had brought a dog or two, whose 
duty was to start the hares and drive 
them along the country-road through 
the woods, so as to pass us, who sat or 
stood at considerable intervals in con- 
venient little nooks apparently arranged 
for the purpose ; for there was generally 
a stump or log so placed as to make a 
seat and a look-out. My forest excur- 
sions had up to that time been solely 
botanical, and, except for a curious bird 
or insect, I had looked only at trees, 
shrubs, and the ground in search of 
some rare plant, moss, or fungus. It 
was new to me to sit still and use my 
ears as well as my eyes; to appreciate 
the different noises of the wood ; to know 
whether that was a twig or a leaf which 
fell—for the leaves were just falling, 
none of them, even maples and oaks, col- 
ored so highly as with us ; to distinguish 
between the noises made by the birds; 
to speculate as to the origin of unknown 
sounds, and to have one’s attention al- 
ways strained for the patter-patter of 
the hare. I passed thus what I look back 
to now as one of the pleasantest half- 
hours of my life ; strained, attent, and ex- 
ercising what seemed to me to be a new 
sense; quite alone, yet having friends 
within call, though I knew not where 
they were, having been first posted. At 
last I heard the dogs coming down the 
road and the unmistakable sound of the 
hare over the dry leaves. She came out 
into the little clearing, stopped still, 
and looked at me with curiosity. I 
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looked at her with equal wonder, and 
was so nervous and excited that I quite 
forgot that I had a gun and had been 
put there to kill her. When we had 
each gazed our fill she leisurely walked 
off. There was another half-hour of 
waiting, during which I heard occasion- 
al shots in various directions. Again a 
hare appeared and sat in front of me— 
it was probably the same one come back 
to see what I was doing then. This time 
I deliberately aimed and fired, wounding 
her in a hind leg. I pitied her as she 
hopped off into the underbrush, and en- 
tirely forgot that I had a second barrel 
of my gun. When we met afterward 
and compared results, it was found that 
on the whole I had not done so badly ; for 
there was only one hare killed by the 
whole party—by one of the Bibikofs. 
Tolstoy had seen a hare, but she had 
escaped while he was cocking his gun. 
The relation of my adventures sent the 
sportsmen into roars of laughter; but 
Tolstoy said something in the evening 
which showed that he appreciated their 
poetic side. 

On another day we went hare-hunting. 
Tolstoy and two of the Bibikofs were 
mounted, and armed with very long, flex- 
ible, but heavy whips, followed by the 
dogs in leash. The rest of us—that is, 
the ladies and children of the Bibikof 
family, the Countess, Serge, and myself— 
went in a linéika, a long, low Russian ve- 
hicle for country use, shaped very much 
like a prolonged Irish jaunting car, 
which will hold eight or ten people sit- 
ting back to back. When we had come 
to a sort of moor we were posted on a 
low hill from which we had a wide view 
in all directions, and where the servants 
were to prepare the picnic lunch. The 
riders, with their respective dogs, which 
were loosed, started off in different di- 
rections. The dogs were trained to 
drive the hares near the hunters, who, 
as soon as they came within distance, 
deftly killed them with one blow of the 
whip, either strangling them or break- 
ing their backs. It was mad, break- 
neck riding over the hills, gullies, and 
blind holes, and the sport was almost 
as exciting to the onlookers as to the 
actual participants. 

This particular sort of sport is per- 
haps peculiar to the region ; the rest of 
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it might have been enjoyed at almost 
any country-house in such weather. 
What had more savor to me were the 
after-supper talks, often prolonged till 
late in the night. 


Il. 


One evening during my stay Tolstoy 
told me much about his early life ; but 
in what I shall say now I do not repeat 
all that he said or as he said it, and I 
fill in some details from other sources. 

He was born on inchs, 1828, at 
Yasnaya Polyana, the youngest of four 
sons. Of his brothers, Nicholas lived 
until 1862 ; he is said to have had a 
charming character, was a great sport- 
ing friend of Turguénief, whose estate 
was near by, and served for some years 
in the army of the Caucasus. He told 
sporting stories very well, and even 
wrote out some of them, which were 
published ; but, as Turguénief said, “his 
hands were as callous as those of a work- 
man, and he experienced great physical 
difficulties in writing.” In some ways 
he might well have stood for the origi- 
nal of Nicholas Levin in “Anna Karénin” 
even to many of the details. His sister 
Marie married another Tolstoy. She 
was, according to Turguénief, “a woman 
in the highest degree agreeable and 
sympathetic ;” who again writes (in 
1856): “Her illness saddens me. If 
there is a woman on earth who deserves 
to be happy, it is she. But it is just on 
such natures that the heavy hand of 
fate is always laid.” Tolstoy’s mother 
died in 1830, when he was not yet two 
years old, on which the children were 
taken care of by their aunt, the Coun- 
tess Osten Sacken, their father’s sister. 
But about the time of the removal of 
the family to Moscow, in 1837, the father 
died. Leo, his brother Dimitri, and his 
sister Marie, were sent back to the coun- 
try, while Nicholas remained in Moscow 
with his aunt Osten Sacken and attend- 
ed the University. Three years later 
the Countess Osten Sacken died, and the 
younger children passed into the care of 
her sister, another aunt, Madame Yish- 
kof, living at Kazan. She devoted her- 
self to Count Leo and his family for the 
rest of her long life, and Tolstoy gives an 
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amusing example of her wishes for his 
future prosperity in the first chapter of 
his “Confessions.” Dimitri now went to 
the University at Kazan, distinguishing 
himself at one time by a religious zeal 
which made him the laughing-stock of 
the rest of the family.* 

Leo himself began to attend the Uni- 
versity in 1843 at the age of fifteen, and 
passed one year in the course of Eastern 
Languages, and two years in that of Law. 
Suddenly, seized with a desire of doing 
good to his peasants, he left the Univer- 
sity and settled on his estate at Yasnaya 
Polyana. His experiences there, as well 
as his ideas in going there, are hinted at 
in his sketch called “The Morning of a 
Proprietor” (Utro pomiéstchika). In1851 
he made to his brother, then serving in 
the Caucasus, a visit which completely 
changed the current of his life. Struck 
with the scenery and the simple ways, 
influenced perhaps also by other consid- 
erations, he desired to remain ; and, as 
the Caucasus was not then a place for 
civilians, he entered the military service 
as Yunker in the 4th battery of the 20th 


* The account of his early life given by Count Tolstoy in 
his ‘* Confessions” is interesting; but we must remember 
that it was written under the influence of a very strong re- 
ligious emotion. 

**T was baptized and brought up in the Orthodox Chris- 
tian Faith. It was taught to me in my early childhood, 
and through my whole boyhood and youth. But when, at 
the age of eighteen, I had passed my second year at the 
University, I no longer believed anything that I had been 
taught. Judging from certain recollections I could never 
have believed seriously, and had only a sort of confidence 
in what older people had professed in my presence. Even 
this confidence was very shaky. I remember when I was 
about eleven years old that a boy, long since dead, Volo- 
dinka M—-, a pupil of the High School, came to see us 
one Sunday and told us, as the last news, a discovery that 
had been made at school. This was that there was no God, 
and that all that had been taught us on that subject was 
pure imagination. This was in 1838. I remember how 
interested my elder brothers got over this news ; how they 
called me into the consultation, and how we all became very 
animated and received the information as something very 
interesting and perfectly possible. 

“*T remember, too, that when my eldest brother Dimitri, 
while he was at the University, suddenly gave himself up 
to religion with the peculiar passion of his nature and be- 
gan to attend all the services, to fast, and to lead a purely 
moral life, we all, even our elders, constantly held him up 
to ridicule, and for some reason or other called him Noah, 
Mussin-Pushkin, who was then Curator of the University of 
Kazan, when he used to invite us to a dance and my brother 
refused, laughingly tried to persuade him by saying that 
David had danced before the ark. I sympathized then with 
these jests of my elders and concluded from them that it 
was necessary to learn the catechism and go to church, but 
that all that should not be taken too seriously. I remem- 
ber also that I read Voltaire when I was very young, and 
his ridicule not only did not disturb me, but even amused 
me. Unbelief came on me just as it had come, and still 
comes, on persons of all classes of society. 

**The religious belief which had been inculcated into 
me in wy childhood disappeared in me as in several others, 
with this difference only, that as I had begun to read philo- 
sophical works at the age of fifteen, my refusal to believe 
was made with the consciousness of what I was doing. At 
sixteen I had stopped saying my prayers, and acting on my 
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brigade of artillery. A Yunker was at 
that time something between a soldier 
and an officer, the rank by which noble- 
men generally entered the army, which 
obliged them to do soldier’s duty, and 
yet allowed them to associate on an 
equality with the officers. He was sta- 
tioned at Staro-Lidévskaya on the Térek, 
where he remained about three years, 
till the outbreak of the war with Turkey. 
The new surroundings awakened new 
expressions of his nature, and Tolstoy 
began to write. “Childhood” (Diétstvo) 
was finished in 1852, and “Boyhood” 
(Otrédtchestvo) in 1854. “The Incursion” 
(Nabiég) and “A Landlord’s Morning” 
(Utro Pomiéstchika) were also written in 
1852. It is curious to find that at the 
very beginning were the germs of the 
three different lines that he has con- 
tinued and woven together in his latest 
and best works, and even the germs of 
his more recent philosophical-religious 
phase. The foundations were laid for 
several other short stories, especially 
“The Cossacks”—and in some cases the 
projects were committed to paper. 


own convictions refused to go to church or to fast. I did 
not believe in what had been taught me in childhood, but 
I believed in something or other. 

‘Some time I will tell the history of my life, which is 
both touching and instructive in these ten years of my 
youth. I think that very many will have the same experi- 
ence. I desired with all my soul to be good; but I was 
young, I had passions, and I was alone, quite alone, when 
I sought for good. Every time that I tried to express what 
were my most heartfelt wishes, that I wished to be morally 
good, I met with contempt and ridicule ; but whenever I 
gave myself up to my bad passions I was praised and en- 
couraged. 

** Ambition, love of power, love of gain, pleasure, pride, 
wrath, vengeance—all that was respected: when I gave 
myself up to these passions I began to be like a man and 
felt that people were contented with me. My good aunt, 
a most virtuous woman, with whom I lived, always said to 
me that she wished nothing for meso much as to come 
into relations with a married woman: ‘rien ne forme un 
jeune homme comme une liaison avec une femme comme 
il faut.’ She wished me also another good fortune, that I 
should become an aide-de-camp, especially an aide-de-camp 
tothe Emperor. But the very highest good luck would be 
to marry a very rich girl, in consequence of which I should 
possess the greatest possible number of serfs. 

‘*T cannot remember these years without horror, dis- 
gust, and pain of heart. I used to kill people in war; I 
challenged them to duels in order to kill them ; I used to lose 
money at cards; I ate up the labor of the peasants and 
punished them ; I led an immoral life; gave myself up to 
systematic deception. Lying, theft, pleasure of all kinds, 
drunkenness, violence. murder, . there was no 
crime that I did not commit. For all that my contempo- 
raries praised me and still considered me a comparatively 
moral man. 

**Thus I lived for ten years. During this time 1 began to 
write—from vanity, cupidity, and pride. J wasthe same in 
my writings as I wasin my life. In order to get fame and 
money, for which I wrote, it was necessary to conceal what 
was good and show forth what was bad. And soI did. How 
often did I take great pains in my writings to conceal, un- 
der an appearance of indifference, and even of light ridi- 
cule, those aspirations of mine to virtue which were really 
the aim of my life. That end I succeeded in attaining, 
and I was praised in consequence,” 
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When the Eastern war began, Tolstoy 
asked for active service, and was as- 
signed to the staff of Prince Michael 
Gortchakéf, the commander-in-chief of 
the Russian army on the Danube; and 
when the scene of action was transferred 
to the Crimea, he obtained the command 
of a mountain battery, and had the 
chance to do good service in the battle of 
the Tchernaya (August 16, 1855). This 
battle, which was so disastrous to Rus- 
sia, was the outcome of a series of blun- 
ders, beginning with the demand of 
Baron Vrefsky, the representative of the 
Minister of War, for active operations of 
some kind, and with the forgetfulness of 
the military topographers to put down 
on the campaign-map certain gullies and 
ravines that proved of great importance. 
The deliberations of the Council of War 
and the events of the battle were well 
hit off in a satirical song, which is an ex- 
cellent illustration of a national trait of 
Russians, of being able to joke and laugh 
even in the worst moments, and thus to 
keep up their spirits. It was very pop- 
ular in the Crimea, and was soon circu- 
lated in manuscript throughout Russia. 
The voice of the army ascribed the au- 
thorship to Tolstoy, but it was naturally 
impossible to avow it. He was at least 
one of the authors, for new verses were 
occasionally added at officers’ suppers, 
when Tolstoy himself sometimes accom- 
panied it on the piano. 

During the campaign Tolstoy began 
“Youth” (Yenost) which was not fin- 
ished till two years later, wrote another 
sketch of the Caucasus, ‘‘ Wood-cutting ” 
(Ribka-lyésa), and the three sketches of 
Sevastépol. These last drew to the au- 
thor great attention at home. The first 
two were read with sympathy at the Pal- 
ace, and the Emperor Nicholas—who 
even in the midst of war could think of 
the intellectual glory of his country— 
gave orders that “the life of that young 
man must be looked after.” That is the 
expression which Tolstoy used in speak- 
ing of it. As a result—much to his per- 
sonal annoyance—he was kept out of 
harm’s way; sent, I believe, to Sim- 
pherdpol for the short remainder of the 
siege. 

After peace was made Tolstéy resigned 
from the army, and went to St. Peters- 
burg, twenty-six years old, and with a 
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great prestige for so young an author. 
Here he was at once received in a flat- 
tering way by the chief literary circle 
of the capital—Turguénief, Gontcharéf, 
Grigorévitch, Druzhinin, and Ostréfsky 
—and on one occasion they had them- 
selves photographed together.* 

Tolstoy at last grew weary of life at 
St. Petersburg and returned to Yasnaya 
Polyana. The life of the capital did not 
agree with his ideal of the objects of ex- 
istence. He was young, obstinate in his 
own opinions, and was inclined to deviate 
from the accepted rules of literary art. 
But in spite of obstinacy and eccentric- 
ity, he was respected and loved by those 
who methim. As his brothers had died 
of consumption, and he looked very deli- 
cate and was credited with leading a very 
fast life, fears were entertained for his 
health; and Turguénief, who was com- 
paratively a near country neighbor, as 
distances go in Russia, had a general 
mandate to look after him. Of Russian 
literary men Turguénief was perhaps his 
warmest friend, although he was the con- 
stant object of his raillery ; and in gen- 
eral conversation Tolstoy was sometimes 
exasperating. Of the results of Turgué- 
nief’s efforts to keep Tolstoy in order I 
must speak later. 

Tolstoy, while in the country, kept on 
writing, and showed only to a moderate 
extent his peculiar ideas. The next 
year, 1857, he went abroad for the first 
time. He was delighted with Germany, 
stayed a long time in France, and went 
as far as Rome. In Paris he went to 
see a man guillotined and was greatly 


* ** Twenty-six years old I arrived at St, Petersburg after 
the war, and came into relations with authors. They re- 
ceived me in a flattering way like one of their own number. 
I had not succeeded in taking any situation before the views 
about life of the writers with whom I became intimate had 
already taken possession of me, and had completely effaced 
in me all my previous desires to make myself better. These 
views made up a theory which quite excused the license of 
my life. Their substance was in general, that life continues 
to progress, and that,in this,development the preponderant 
part is due to us men of thought, and especially to those of 
us who are artists and poets. Our vocation was to instruct 
people. What was our instruction there was no need of 
inquiring; for it was admitted in theory that artists and 
poets instructed unconsciously. I considered myself a re- 
markable artist and poet, and therefore very naturally ac- 
cepted this theory. I, an artist and poet, wrote and taught 
not knowing what. For that I was paid money, I had ex- 
cellent eating, lodging, and society: I wasfamous. There- 
fore what I taught must be very good. This belief in the 
importance of poetry and the development of life was a 
Faith, and I was one of its Priests. Being a Priest was very 
advantageous and very agreeable, and I lived a long time 
in this belief without doubting itstruth. . . . Wewere 
all then convinced that it was necessary for us to speak and 
write and print as quickly as possible, and as much as pos- 
sible, and that all that was necessary for the good of human- 
ity.”—** Confessions.” 
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impressed. He told me the whole story 
in such a vivid way that I fully expected 
he would use it in a novel; and I could 
not help thinking of it afterward when 
reading Turguénief’s remarkable ac- 
count of the execution of Troppmann. 
But so far it has only furnished a sen- 
tence or two in the “ Confessions.” 

His journey abroad gave rise to two or 
three short stories ; but he soon ceased 
writing, to devote himself to educating 
the serfs on his estate, and in 1860 he 
made another journey to the West. He 
married in 1862, and from that time on, 
and for fully ten years after I knew him, 
devoted himself to the enjoyment of his 
family life, and to the pursuit of litera- 
ture, without, however, neglecting op- 
portunities for well-doing. 

The Count said that his family was 
descended from a Dane named Dick, 
who, when he came to Russia, translated 
his name into the corresponding Tolstoy 
(thick). The tradition, however, which 
is received by the genealogists, traces 
the origin of the family to a German 
named Indris, who came to Tchernigof, 
in 1353, with his two sons and about 
3,000 followers, all of whom immedi- 
ately accepted the doctrine of the East- 
ern Church, and Indris was renamed 
Leontius. It was only in the fourth gen- 
eration that one Andréi received the sur- 
name of Tolstoy, on account of his figure. 
All of the Tolstoys who are counts, are 
descended from Count Peter Andréie- 
vitch, the well-known diplomatist and 
statesman of the times of Peter and 
Catherine IL, who distinguished himself 
disagreeably by the capture of Peter’s 
son Alexis at Naples. For his services 
he was made count in 1724, the fourth 
time that this title had been given. 
Therefore the present Minister of the 
Interior,Count Dimitri Andréievitch, and 
the late Count Alexis Constantinovitch, 
the poet and author of “Prince Seré- 
bryanny,” are both distant cousins of 
Count Leo; but it is necessary to go 
back to the son or grandson of the first 
count to find a common ancestor. Many 
of the family, both counts and untitled, 
have distinguished themselves in war, 
in diplomacy, in statesmanship, in liter- 
ature, in the arts, and at Court. Each 
of the three Emperors Alexander has 
had for intimate friend a Count Tolstoy. 
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A cousin of the novelist’s grandfather, 
Count Peter Alex4ndrovitch, served with 
distinction under Suvarof, gaining the 
grade of colonel and the cross of St. 
George at the storm of Praga, was Rus- 
sian Commissioner with the army of the 
Archduke Karl, commander of the Rus- 
sian army in northern Germany in 1805, 
and ambassador in Paris in 1807 and 
1808, when his recall was asked by Na- 
poleon because he frequented the so- 
ciety of the Faubourg St. Germain. In 
1812 he commanded the militia at Mos- 
cow and organized the national defence ; 
in 1813 he commanded a corps in Ben- 
ningsen’s army in the operations against 
Dresden and Hamburg ; in 1823 he was 
made a member of the Council of State 
as President of the Military Section, and 
in 1831 commanded the reserve army 
against the rebellious Poles. He is de- 
scribed by Dolgorfiky, who is not given 
to compliment, as “aman of pre-emi- 
nent nobility of soul, of unwavering con- 
stancy, of exemplary unselfishness, who 
ardently loved his country, was faithful 
in friendship, honorable without the 
shadow of a change, respected by every- 
one, and, who during the whole seventy- 
five years of his life was a chevalier sans 
peur et sans reproche.” In fact he was 
a worthy prototype of the old Prince 
Nicholas Bolkénsky, the father of Prince 
Andrei in “‘ War and Peace.” 

Count Osterman-Tolstoy might have 
served as the original of one incident in 
Byron’s “Don Juan,” in having been the 
handsome young lieutenant who brought 
to Catherine II. the news of the fall of 
Ismail. He speedily advanced at Court, 
inherited the immense fortune of his 
great-uncles Counts Ivan and Feodor 
Osterman, and was allowed to add this 
name to his own. Though in disfavor 
under the Emperors Paul and Alexan- 
der I., he nevertheless took an active 
part in the war of 1812, and won the bat- 
tle of Kulm (so far as is permitted even to 
a Tolstoy to win a battle), by which the 
tide was first turned against Napoleon. 
Later he lived abroad, took Fallmerayer 
on a three years’ journey in the East, 
and died at Geneva in 1837. 

The novelist’s father, Nikolas [litch, 
had no higher rank than Lieutenant- 
Colonel: but his uncle, Feodor André- 
ievitch, the Senator and Privy Coun- 
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cillor, who died in 1849, at the age of 
ninety-one, was a noted bibliophile, 
whose splendid collection of Slavonic 
manuscripts is now in the Public Li- 
brary at St. Petersburg ; and his cousin, 
Count Feodor Petrévitch, was a sculptor 
and medallist of merit, and died in 1873 
as Vice-President and Professor in the 
Academy of the Fine Arts. 

The mother of the novelist was the 
Princess Marie Volkénsky, daughter of 
a general of Catherine’s time, and a di- 
rect descendant of St. Michael, Prince 
of Tchernigof, who was martyred by the 
Mongols in 1246 for refusing to perform 
an act of heathen worship, and was sub- 
sequently canonized by the Russian 
Church. Thus on his mother’s side, and 
also in other ways, Count Leo Tolstoy is 
a descendant of Rurik. Among his oth- 
er direct ancestors we find members of 
the princely houses of Trubetzkéy Gort- 
chakof, Stchetinin and Trocktrof, with- 
out mentioning countless relationships 
and connections with most of the noble 
families of Russia. 

I have dwelt thus at length on the 
family of the Tolstoys, partly perhaps 
because I have a personal leaning to 
genealogy, but chiefly because Tolstoy is 
the rare exception in Russian literature 
of a novelist who really forms part of 
the society he has undertaken to de- 
scribe, and because of the contrast of 
his family history with his present relig- 
ious and social opinions. Such con- 
trasts are not rare in Russia. 


IV. 


As we spent the evenings and part of 
the mornings in the Count’s study, which 
was full of books, the talk very naturally 
ran on literature. At intervals I helped 
him to rearrange his library, a good 
portion of which consisted of old French 
books which had descended to him 
from his father or grandfather; but 
which contained also the best imagina- 
tive literature of England, France, Ger- 
many, and Italy, not to speak of Rus- 
sian books and an enviable collection of 
works about Napoleon and his times 
which were in use for “ War and Peace.” 
Of these latter, some rare books I was 
able afterward to obtain ; others I still 
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envy him. Unfortunately I have mis- 
laid most of my notes with regard to 
our literary conversations. Certain 
things, however, made a strong impres- 
sion upon me. 

Tolstoy had a very high opinion of 
the English novel, not only as a work of 
art but especially for its naturalism—a 
word not then in vogue. “In French 
literature,” he said, “I prize, above all, 
the novels of Alexander Dumas and of 
Paul de Kock.” At this I opened my 
eyes wide, being at that time strongly 
imbued with the ideas of the school then 
prevalent. ‘‘No,” he said, “don’t tell 
me any of that nonsense that Paul de 
Kock is immoral. He is, sometimes, ac- 
cording to English notions, improper. 
He is more or less what the French call 
leste and Gaulois ; but he is never im- 
moral. Whatever he may say in his 
books, and in despite of his little loose 
jokes, his stories are perfectly moral in 
tendency. He is the French Dickens. 
His characters are all drawn from life, 
and very perfectly too. When I was in 
Paris I used to spend half my days in 
the omnibuses, simply for the amuse- 
ment of looking at the people; and I 
can assure you that nearly every passen- 
ger had come out of one of Paul de 
Kock’s novels. And as to Dumas, every 
novel-writer ought to know him by 
heart. His plots are marvellous, to say 
nothing of his workmanship : I can read 
him again and again ; but his plots and 
intrigues form his strong point.” For 
Balzac he did not care so much. Among 
other writers I can now only recall Scho- 
penhauer, for whom at that time he had 
a great admiration, and whose German 
style he particularly praised. 

We talked of contemporary Russian 
authors, and the conversation naturally 
fell upon his own books, of which he 
spoke with great frankness. ‘“ War and 
Peace,” which was then in publication, 
afforded the subject for a long talk ; but 
of this I can only give the result, and not 
in so many words what he said. 

“War and Peace” was originally pub- 
lished in six parts, beginning in 1865, 
and not as usual in Katkof’s Russian 
Messenger. Four numbers had then 
been issued, had had a very great sale, 
and had been read by everybody. 
These carried the story down to the 
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battle of Borodino. The final portions 
did not appear for a year or so after- 
ward. There had been, of course, some 
hostile criticism, to which Tolstoy re- 
plied in Barténief’s historical journal, 
Russian Archives, at about this time, 
and much in the same way that he talked 
about the book to me. 

It may be remarked here that before 
writing “ War and Peace,” Tolstoy began 
a novel to be called “ The Decembrists ” 
(Dekabristy), on the theme of the attempt- 
ed revolution of December }4, 1825 (on 
the accession of the Emperor Nicholas), 
in which so many well-born Russians, in- 
cluding several of his own relatives and 
family connections, had taken part. At 
this time, before the rise of destructive 
Nihilism, owing in part to the return 
of several of the participators, who had 
been pardoned by the Emperor Alexan- 
der after a sojourn of over forty years in 
Siberia, the history of this conspiracy 
greatly occupied the Russian public. 
But “in trying to bring to life again in 
his own mind the period of the Decem- 
brists, he could not help going back in 
thought to the preceding period—the 
past of his heroes. Gradually he pene- 


trated deeper and deeper into the causes 
of the events that he wished to describe 
—into the family history, the education, 
the social conditions of the characters he 


had chosen. Finally he stopped at the 
time of the Napoleonic wars,” and wrote 
what we all know. 

The idea of ‘The Decembrists” was 
not lost sight of, and the reader who 
remembers among the later chapters of 
“War and Peace” those that describe 
the home life of Pierre and Natisha 
will see, if he be acquainted with Rus- 
sian history, how skilfully the ground is 
prepared for another epical romance of 
a similar character. Diis aliter visum. 
Twice before 1878 the project was taken 
up, and the opening chapters were re- 
written, but it was then abandoned. In 
the first draught Pierre and his family 
appear in Moscow on their return after 
their long exile in Siberia. 

«War and Peace,’” said Tolstoy, “is 
not a novel, still less a poem, still less 
an historical chronicle. It is not pre- 
sumption on my part if I keep clear 
of customary forms. The history of 
Russian literature from Pushkin down 
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presents many similar examples. From 
the ‘‘ Dead Souls” of Gégol to the “ Dead 
House” of Dostoiéfsky there is not a 
single artistic prose work, of more than 
average merit, which keeps entirely to 
the usual form of a novel or a poem. 
“Some of my readers have said that 
the character of the times is not suffi- 
ciently shown. Iknow what they mean— 
the horrors of serfdom, the walling up 
of wives, the flogging of grown-up sons, 
the Saltytchikha, as she is commonly 
called (that Madame Saltykéf who, in 
the time of Catherine II, in the course 
of eleven or twelve years had over a 
hundred of her serfs whipped to death, 
chiefly women and girls for not washing 
her linen properly), and things like that. 
The fact is that I did not find all this a 
true expression of the character of the 
times. After studying no end of letters, 
journals, and traditions I did not find 
such horrors worse than in our own 
times or any other. In those times 
people also loved, hated, sought the 
truth, tried to do good, and were led 
away by their passions. There was also 
then a complicated, thoughtful, moral 
life, perhaps even more refined than 
now, in the highest class. Our traditions 
of that epoch are drawn from the excep- 
tions. The character of that time comes 
from the greater separation of the high- 
est class from the rest, the ruling phil- 
osophy, the peculiarities of education, 
and especially the habit of talking 
French ; and it is that character which 
I tried, as far as I could, to portray. 
“You spoke of the similarity of some 
of the names, such as Bolkénsky, Dru- 
betzkéy, Bilibin, Kuragin, etc., with well- 
known Russian names. Yes, that I did 
purposely. In making imaginary per- 
sonages act with real historical char- 
acters, there seemed to me to be some- 
thing awkward for the ear if Count 
Rostéptchin talked with a Prince Pron- 
sky, or Strelsky, or some other made-up 
name. Although Bolkénsky and Dru- 
betzkdéy are not Volkénsky and Trubetz- 
kéy, yet they have a sound which is 
natural and customary in Russian aris- 
tocratic circles. I couldn’t invent names 
for everybody, like Bezfitchy and Rostdf, 
which did not seem false to the ear, and 
I tried to get around the difficulty by 
taking the names of well-known families 
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with the change of a letter or a syllable. 
I should be sorry if this should lead 
people to think that I wanted to repre- 
sent particular persons, especially be- 
cause that sort of literature which 
consists in the description of persons 
who really exist or have existed has 
nothing in common with my purpose. 
Maria Dmitrievna Akhrosimof le terrible 
dragon (Madame Ofrosimof) and Denisof 
(the celebrated guerilla leader Denis- 
Davydof) are the only characters to 
which involuntarily and without think- 
ing I gave names resembling those of 
two characteristic and charming person- 
ages of the society of that time. That 
is my fault, caused by the special charac- 
teristics of these two persons ; but the 
reader must admit that there is nothing 
resembling the truth in their actions. 
All the other characters are entirely im- 
aginary, and even for myself have no orig- 
inal either in tradition or in actual life.” 

In spite of this declaration the Count’s 
family friends insist that in the Princess 
Marie Bolkénsky he drew an ideal por- 
trait of his own mother ; but it is pos- 
sible that the similarity of the name 
(Princess Marie Volkénsky) may have de- 
ceived their imaginations into seeing a 
likeness of character. The faithful pict- 
ure of the times is due to a study of 
memoirs, old letters, and personal ac- 
counts, quite as conscientious as that 
given by any historian to his material. 
There were still living in Moscow many 
old people whose early recollections went 
back to the burning of Moscow, and 
Tolstoy himself must in his younger 
days have known many who had taken 
at least a minor part in the events which 
form the groundwork of his story. The 
Princess Odéiefsky told me that some 
ladies, and especially a Miss P., a dis- 
tant connection of Tolstoy, and a com- 
mon friend of us all, had been very ser- 
viceable in getting at the old people 
of Moscow, and in writing out their 
stories and anecdotes. In fact, society 
had changed so little in Moscow and the 
country, up to the time of the Crimean 
war, that had Tolstoy described only 
what he had himself seen, his picture 
would have been true externally of the 
earlier period ; but it would have lacked 
the breath of life, the spirit which ani- 
mated the men of 1812. 
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The indication of sources detracts no 
more from the merits of the novelist 
than from those of the historian. At 
times it is easy to see what influences 
were at work in “ War and Peace.” The 
history and influence of freemasonry in 
Russia was just at that time a new sub- 
ject for research, as the barriers against 
historical study and criticism were be- 
ing gradually relaxed. The reading, by 
the author, of a series of articles in the 
Russian Messenger, on freemasonry in 
the time of Catherine, and the book of 
Lénginof on Névikof, made Pierre be- 
come a mason, and further guides were 
found in the large collection of masonic 
books, emblems, and rubbish, in the 
public museum at Moscow, which con- 
tains most of the archives and property 
of the Russian masonic lodges when 
they were closed and seized. 

One incident in the latter part of the 
story, the indecision of the Countess 
Helen, Pierre’s wife, as to her choice of 
a new husband, is founded on an occur- 
rence at St. Petersburg while the story 
was in progress. A certain Madame A., 
although she was not yet divorced from 
her husband, was eagerly courted by 
two suitors, the old Chancellor, Prince 
Gortchakéf, and the Duke of Leuchten- 
berg the Emperor’s nephew. The Em- 
peror forbade both the rivals to marry, 
one because of the relationship, the other 
on account of his age and family. The 
issue of the story was different. The lady 
lived for a while with Prince Gortchakéf 
as his niece, and in that capacity pre- 
sided at his diplomatic dinners ;:subse- 
quently she ran away with the Duke, 
and years after, in 1879, married him 
morganatically, with the title of Countess 
Beauharnais. 

The Vicomte E. M. de Vogiié, in his 
interesting and appreciative book “Le 
Roman Russe,” seems to imply that Tol- 
stoy’s battle descriptions are imitated 
from the celebrated account of the battle 
of Waterloo in Stendhal’s “Chartreuse 
de Parme,” the idea of which, Sainte- 
Beuve in turn says, “ was taken from an 
English book, “The Memoirs of a Sol- 
dier” of the 71st Regiment, who took 
part in the battle of Vittoria without un- 
derstanding anything about it; much as 
Fabrice took part in that of Waterloo, 
asking himself afterward if he réally had 
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been in a battle and had really fought.” 
The “Chartreuse de Parme,” with all its 
merits, is a signal example of how an his- 
torical novel should not be written. Tol- 
stoy made imaginary take part with real 
characters in historical events. Stendhal 
does the same partially at Waterloo and 
in Milan ; but after that all is fictitious, 
and worst of all, real names are given to 
purely imaginary places. The Parma of 
the novel is in no way, either historically 
or topographically, like the real Parma, 
however much it may be like Modena. 
In speaking not of this, but of his 
treatment of history in general, Tolstoy 
said that the historian and the artist in 
describing an historical epoch have to- 
tally different aims and treat of different 
subjects. “An historian would not be 
right if he tried to present an historical 
personage in all his entirety, in all his 
complicated relations to all sides of life. 
Neither would an artist do his duty if he 
always gave him his historical significa- 
tion. Kuttzof was not always riding on 
a white horse, with his field-glass in his 
hand, pointing at the enemy. Rostdpt- 


chin was not always with a torch setting 
fire to his house at Vordénovo (in fact he 


never did this at all), and the Empress 
Maria Feddorovna did not always stand 
in an ermine cloak resting her hand on 
the “Code of Laws.” But this is the 
way in which the popular imagination 
pictures them. The historian deals with 
heroes ; the artist with men. The his- 
torian treats of the results of events ; 
the artist of the facts connected with 
the event. 

“Battles are, of course, nearly always 
described in a contradictory way by the 
two sides ; but besides this, there is in 
every description of a battle a certain 
amount of falsehood which is indispen- 
sable on account of the necessity of de- 
scribing in a few words the actions of 
thousands of people, distributed over a 
space of several miles, all under the 
strongest moral excitement, under the 
influence of fear of disgrace or death. 

“Descriptions of battles generally say 
that such troops were sent to attack such 
a point, and were afterward ordered to 
retreat, etc., as if people supposed that 
the same discipline which on a parade 
ground moves tens of thousands of men 
by the will of one, could have the same 
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effect where it is a question of life or 
death. Everyone who has been in a war 
knows how untrue this is, and yet on this 
supposition military reports are made 
out, and on them descriptions of battles 
are written. 

‘* By the way, a friend told me what was 
said by Nikolai Nikolaievitch Muraviéf- 
Karsky about my description of Schén- 
graben, which confirms my conviction. 
Muraviéf, who had been himself a com- 
mander-in-chief, said that he had never 
read a truer account of a fight, and from 
his own experience he knew how impos- 
sible it was to carry out the orders of the 
commander-in-chief on the field of bat- 
tle. 

“Go about all the troops immediately 
after an engagement, or even on the sec- 
ond or third day, before the official re- 
ports are written, and question all the 
soldiers and the higher and lower officers 
how things went: all these people will 
tell you what they really felt and saw, 
and you will receive an impression which 
is grand, complicated, immensely varied, 
and solemn, but by no means clear; you 
will learn from no one, still less from 
the commander-in-chief, exactly how the 
whole took place. But in two or three 
days official reports begin to come in, 
talkers begin to describe what they never 
saw, finally the whole report is made up, 
and this creates a sort of public opinion 
in the army. It is so much easier to 
settle all one’s doubts and questions by 
this false, but always clear and flatter- 
ing account. If in a month or two you 
question a man who took part in the bat- 
tle, you will no longer feel in his story 
that raw, living material that was there 
before, for he will tell it according to 
the official report. The details of the 
battle of Borodiné were told to me by 
many shrewd men who took part in it 
and are still alive. They all told the 
same story, all according to the un- 
true accounts of Mikailéfsky-Daniléfsky, 
Glinka, ete., and even related the same 
details in the same way, though they 
must have been miles off from one 
another. 

“ After the loss of Sevastépol, General 
Kryzhanéfsky, the chief of artillery sent 
me the reports of the artillery officers 
from all the bastions and asked me to 
combine these twenty or more reports 
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into one. I am very sorry that I did 
not take copies of those reports. It was 
an excellent example of the naive, indis- 
pensable, military lie out of which de- 
scriptions are made. I presume that 
many of my comrades, who then made 
those reports, would laugh at the recol- 
lection of their being ordered by their 
superiors to write about what they never 
saw. All who have experienced a war 
&now how fit Russians are to do their 
military duty, and how unfit they are to 
describe it with the indispensable, brag- 
ging lie. Everybody knows that in our 
armies this duty, the compilation of re- 
ports, is generally performed by our of- 
ficers of non-Russian race. 

“But besides the necessary falsehood 
in the description of events, I find a false 
way of understanding events. Often 
when studying the two chief historical 
productions on this epoch, Thiers and 
Mikailéfsky-Daniléfsky, I am astonished 
how such books could be printed or 
read. Without speaking of the exposi- 
tion of the same events in the same seri- 
ous, important tone, with references to 
authorities, and yet diametrically op- 
posed to each other, I have found in 
these histories descriptions of a sort that 
I did not know whether to laugh or to 
cry over them, when I remembered that 
these books are the sole memorials of 
the epoch and have millions of readers. 
Tll give a single instance from Thiers, 
who, in speaking of the forged Russian 
bank-notes brought by Napoleon says : 
‘Using these means in an act of benevo- 
lence worthy of himself and of the French 
army, he distributed assistance to the 
sufferers by theconflagration. But pro- 
visions being too precious to be given 
for long to strangers, for the most part 
enemies, Napoleon preferred to furnish 
them with money, and had paper rubles 
distributed to them.’ IfThiers had fully 
understood what he was saying, could 
he have written in such a way of such an 
immoral act?” 

This led to a long discussion of the 
French occupation, and of the burning 
of Moscow, which Tolstoy maintained in 
even stronger terms than those he after- 
ward employed in his novel, was solely 
due to accident. He showed me the 
large library of books and authorities 
that he had collected for his studies, and 
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pointed out to me some interesting me- 
moirs and pamphlets which are rare and 
little known. Of Rostédptchin he spoke 
with great contempt. Rostéptchin al- 
ways denied that he had had a hand in 
the burning of Moscow until he found 
out that, to excuse themselves, the 
French had attributed it to him, and 
that in his visit to France after the res- 
toration this was thought a glorious 
deed of patriotism. He at first accepted 
it modestly, and then boldly boasted of 
it. The legend has been kept alive, 
partly by the chauvinism of French his- 
torians and partly by the influence of the 
Ségurs (one of whom married his daugh- 
ter) and their numerous relatives and 
literary following. 

Count Tolstoy insisted on his accu- 
racy, and especially on his conscientious- 
ness in historical matters and said: 
“Wherever historical characters act 
and speak in my novel, I have imagined 
nothing, and have conformed myself 
strictly to historical materials and the 
accounts of witnesses.” From this the 
conversation branched off to the activ- 
ity and effect of historical characters on 
events, all of which was afterward said so 
fully in the epilogue of ‘‘ War and Peace” 
that there is no need to repeat it here. 

In his early stories Tolstoy had al- 
ready so succeeded in combining vivid 
realistic descriptions of places and per- 
sons with the moral and metaphysical 
reflections and reasonings of the charac- 
ters that it was natural for the reader to 
say: “This is a real personage ;” “That 
is a genuine experience ;” “The author 
must have passed through that phase in 
order to portray it so well.” Tolstoy 
laughingly, but in all seriousness, de- 
nied that there was the slightest autobio- 
graphical character in the three sketches, 
“Childhood,” “ Boyhood,” and “ Youth,” 
which in the translations lately made have 
been given the names of “Souvenirs” and 
“Mes Mémoires.” Indeed, neither do the 
incidents of the book correspond to the 
facts of Tolstoy’s life, nor does the moral 
and mental development of Irténief con- 
form to what Tolstoy has told about 
himself in his “Confessions.” Now that 
Tolstoy has become a figure in the re- 
ligious world, his novels and tales have 
been carefully studied by many who 
seek in them something more than their 
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artistic merits ; and wherever there are 
traces of the ideas about life and its ob- 
jects, which have been so greatly devel- 
oped in his mystical writings, they 
choose to consider these portions as au- 
tobiographical. Thus Tolstoy is found 
to be present in “The Cossacks,” in 
“War and Peace,” and in “ Anna Karé- 
nin” in the respective characters of 
Olénin, Pierre, and Levin. It would be 
strange if he were not to some extent 
there present, as he invented them. But 
between putting a little part and parcel 
of the author’s self not only into these, 
but into every character he drew, and au- 
tobiography, there is a great difference. 
This constant tendency to see the per- 
sonality of the author in his heroes, 
whether the author in question be By- 
ron or Tolstoy, seems to me to be a per- 
version of fact and a perversion of criti- 
cism. In “Childhood,” “Boyhood,” and 
“Youth” there are pictures of Russian 
family life so carefully drawn and so well 
colored that their truth is recognized 
at once by every Russian of that class 
in society, and by every foreigner who 
has had the good fortune to be intimate 
with Russian families where there are a 
lot of children. On reading the book 
again, after twenty years, certain things 
strike me now as peculiarities of Russian 
life which were then so natural as to pass 
unnoticed. For instance, Nicolai Irténief 
stealing off in a sledge to make his sec- 
ond confession at the age of fifteen, and 
saying that this was the first time that 
he had ever been in the street alone with- 
out his tutor or some one of the family. 
The pedagogue (radaywyds) to sleep in 
his room, to take him to and from 
school, and follow his every movement, 
is so usual a character in the life of 
every well brought up Russian boy 
(as indeed in the life of some other 
European countries) that a foreigner— 
even an American—as soon as he becomes 
intimate with Russian life, forgets the 
strangeness of him. In the characters 
of this book Tolstoy, with the aid of his 
own recollections and his lively imagina- 
tion, simply tried to put himself into the 
place of the boys, with the ideas that he 
thought he might have had at the time. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO. 


The boy who approaches nearest to Tol- 
stoy’s character is not Irténief but 
Prince Nekhlifidof, who reappears with 
some of the author’s peculiar views in 
some of the stories of the Caucasus, in 
“A Landlord’s Morning,” and in “ Lu- 
cerne.” While writing the other books 
just mentioned the author was grap- 
pling with some of the great problems 
of human life, and he made Olénin, 
Pierre, and Levin do some of his think, 
ing for him, without intending to give 
them any portion of his individuality. 
At the time of my visit, for instance, Tol- 
stoy was still occupied with his studies 
in freemasonry, and was diligently read- 
ing the mystical writings of Névikof and 
others for the sole purpose of under- 
standing the psychological history of 
the early part of the century, and not 
with any intention of seeking the high- 
est benefits of humanity through such 
means. He was simply reading up— 
cramming if you will—for the character 
of Pierre; and Pierre’s dabblings with 
freemasonry must not therefore be 
thought to represent any experience or 
mental process of Count Tolstoy. 

“The Cossacks,” Tolstoy assured me, 
was a true story so far as the plot is con- 
cerned, and was told to him by an officer 
one night when they were travelling 
together, not even in the Caucasus but 
in the north of Russia. What he had 
written was, however, only the first part, 
and he then still hoped some day to 
write the rest. Perhaps on the whole 
it is best as it is; as, though a fragment, 
it is perfect in its way—an idyll and not 
a complete story. I told the Count of 
my first acquaintance with Turguénief 
at Baden-Baden the year before, and 
that he had advised me, if I wished to 
do anything more, to translate “The Cos- 
sacks,” which he considered the finest 
and most perfect product of Russian 
Literature. I asked Tolstoy’s permis- 
sion to translate it, which was readily 
given, but I tried my hand first on 
one of the sketches of Sevastdépol, and, 
although I began at “The Cossacks,” 
changes of post and varied duties pre- 
vented my finishing the translation for 
fully ten years. 


(To be concluded in the June number.) 





JEANNE. 
By John Elliott Curran. 


VI. 


‘§ York an uncle of Reu- 
RY ben’s, whom he had not 


“ay seen in years—least of 
Me all since he had come 
: Oc- 


his name in ‘the newspapers : as when 
they said that Colonel Grislee Ballard 
was present among the more prominent 
guests at Mrs. Vanderheyden’s rout; 
or that Colonel Ballard graced with 
his presence the Plutarchs’ Ball, and so 
forth ; adding lustre in the world’s eye 
to whatsoever name his own was coupled 
with. 

Reuben, however, knew far more of 
his uncle than the world that read the 
newspapers did. First of all, the colo- 
nel had been prejudiced against Stark- 
weather who married his sister. Stark- 
weather was a sterling sort of man and 
keen, but too hard; there was no soft 
spot about him. It was a queer thing 
for Ballard not to like him because he 
hadn’t a soft spot; for no severer man 
walked the earth than Ballard himself. 
But he considered that grace should go 
with severity; and Starkweather did 
not have that. As for his sister, he had 
always been affectionate with her and 
she never had any doubts of Grislee’s 
loyalty to herself, and always understood 
him when he was distant toward her 
family. 

He had so little to do with them that 
all the nieces and nephews had grown 
up, if not total strangers to their uncle, 
at least not in communication with him. 
Starkweather had remained in trade, an 
occupation which the colonel was for- 
ever swearing at; and besides that, he 
had lost all his wife’s money for her, 
which settled the soldier into a lasting 
enmity. 

The West Pointer himself had never 
married, and now when he was retired 
and gray and abiding in lodgings, he 
was more growling and severe and fierce- 


eyed than ever. His own money had 
grown on his hands and he had more 
than he wanted. But he was at odds 
with the world, with a trading civiliza- 
tion, and was scolding everywhere under 
his breath at what he considered a want 
of manliness in these times. 

This savage old tiger Reuben planned 
to visit in his cage. He was almost cer- 
tain of being eaten up. For himself he 
had no wish to see him. If the old man 
had spoken to him first, he should have 
been scarcely civilin return. But there 
was a particular reason why Reuben 
meditated to see him ; and the prospect 
of a rebuff only stirred up in the youth 
defiance to the old gentleman’s rage. 
Reuben was aware that Uncle Grislee 
was concerned in the ownership of the 
Colosseum ; and Jeanne was lacking a 
place in the ballet corps. There was 
not much connection between the two 
facts ; he was old enough to know that. 

But Jeanne had done something for 
him, and by George! if there was any- 
thing he could try for her—soft, sweet 
little figure of a Jeanne—who was there 
that could refrain? If the old man 
wanted to be rough to him, he could ; 
he didn’t care a snap of his finger for 
him, except to use him for Jeanne. 

It was a night in early October when 
Reuben paid his respects, too early in 
the season for Colonel G. Ballard to be 
inundated with invitations to dine out ; 
so, when he rang the bell of the suite of 
apartments and a valet answered the 
ring, and Reuben inquired if his relative 
was in, he was shown into a reception- 
room, and the valet, retiring with Reu- 
ben’s hand-written card, said he would 
see. It appeared the colonel was in, 
and the visitor was summoned to his 
presence. A handsome lamp burned on 
the table, and by it the robust looking 
figure of the old soldier was half sprawled 
out, with an open book lying at arm’s 
length on his knee, and the other hand 
holding the card whose handwriting he 
was studying. He rose as the young 
man entered, and drew himself up to his 








height of over six feet, his head well 
back on his shoulders. His iron gray 
hair, scant on the top of his head, grew 
thickly in short wavy lines elsewhere ; 
and his mustache surmounted a chin 
that was so strong that it and the jaws 
too looked better for being shaven. 

“Good evening, sir,” said Reuben. 

“Good evening, Starkweather,” re- 
plied the colonel, not offering his hand, 
but with his keen eyes fastened on his 
nephew. 

The uncle was too polite to cast even 
a glance at the young man’s dress, but 
the eyes that were fixed in a study on 
his face took in also the fact that Reu- 
ben had on well-worn cheap clothes, 
and coarse-wrinkled heavy shoes; a 
very plain attire. But he took less no- 
tice of that than he did of the boy’s 
face—his broad brow, full, honest-look- 
ing nose, his strong jaw and chin (as 
strong as his own) and the mild blue 
eyes and light, tawny hair that waved 
across his forehead and sprouted on his 
upper lip. 

“Damn the eyes!” thought the col- 
onel; “they have the color of the 
father’s ;”—they would have been per- 
fect, having the expression of his moth- 
er’s, if it were not for that. Reuben 
stood erect, conscious of the doubtful 
errand he had come on, and prepared 
for anything, with a half reckless, half 
determined look on his face. He was 
shorter than his uncle by several inches, 
and did not stand quite so stiffly erect ; 
but he was well-built and somewhat 
brown still, from his country life, and 
looked hearty. 

The uncle spent more time than it 
is customary to spend in gazing at an 
unexpected visitor, and finally said, 
‘Well, sir.” 

“T called to see you a few minutes,” 
said Reuben. 

“Sit down,” said his uncle, more affa- 
bly, motioning him to a chair. He re- 
turned to his own seat and examining 
the card, said: “So you are Reuben, 
are you?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The old gentleman did not seem very 
much pleased at seeing the boy. But 
that was what Reuben had expected. 
Still, it was uphill work. He saw no 
way of leading up to his subject. He 
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must come out with it all at once; and 
there was the veteran, sitting gray- 
haired and severe with his hardily-built 
face upon him, as if every lineament was 
set forareprimand. Even the luxuri- 
ousness of the apartment abashed him. 
It seemed to remove the colonel even 
further from a ballet-girl’s interests. 

“Well, sir?” said the uncle, finally, 
with severity in his tone, “what can I 
do for you?” 

That settled it. His uncle did not 
want to know him; if he had any busi- 
ness he was to discharge it and get out. 
It brought him to the point at once. 

“My business is to ask a favor of 
you.” 

The colonel offered no encourage- 
ment. The Starkweather blood, as rep- 
resented in Reuben, roiled him. 

“It is for a friend of mine.” 

“Who is your friend?” 

“A young woman who used to dance 
at the Colosseum, until she was dis- 
missed.” 

Reuben was silent and the colonel was 
silent. By and by his uncle said : “ How 
long have you been in town?” 

“ About eight months, sir.” 

“It seems to me,” replied the colonel, 
slowly, “that you are getting into that 
sort of thing rather early.” 

Reuben had bitten off the butt end 
of a match and was chewing it. He 
ground it now in his teeth. 

“That may be, sir,” he said, bound to 
be respectful, and disdaining to try to 
set matters in even the least favorable 
light. 

The colonel regarded him sternly, but 
the young fellow said nothing. At last 
his uncle asked, “ Where are you work- 
ing ?” 

“At Robinson, Wareham & Co.’s.” 

“Who got you that place?” 

“T asked them,” replied Reuben ; 
“they used to know my father.” 

“Damn your father,” thought the 
colonel, “and Robinson, Wareham & Co. 
for knowing him ;” but all he said was 
“humph!” and the spleen in him rose 
higher against his nephew’s Starkweath- 
er blood. 

“ What do you get there ?” he asked. 

Reuben mentioned some small sum. 

“And you can afford to know ballet- 
girls on that income ?” 
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“No, sir, I can’t. I don’t know more 
than one.” 

The colonel was too delicate to pry into 
the way his nephew came to know that 
one; and finally Reuben volunteered, 
“She supports herself. She won’t take 
anything from me.” 

The old gentleman pursed his lips at 
this startling news. Then, perceiving 
a cloud in the sky, over his nephew, he 
said: “ Reuben, don’t marry that kind 
ofa woman. They are all bad enough. 


But don’t make it worse than it need u 


be.” 

There was some shade of interest in 
his tone, and Reuben was mollified 
enough to say: “She won’t marry me; 
I have asked her.” 

** What did she say?” 

“She slapped my face—for onething.’ 

The firm old face smiled. Then the 
old man said, philosophically, with his 
eyes on the ceiling: “Of course, she is 
flying at higher game; a twelve-dollar- 
a-week man isa small attraction to a 
ballet-girl.” 

Reuben colored, but remonstrated, 
“T don’t think it was that, sir.” 

The veteran was evidently incredu- 
lous, yet he did not press Reuben ; but 
the lad went on, “I think it was partly 
out of regard for my interests.” 

“Pshaw!” ejaculated the soldier ; 
“don’t be a fool, my boy.” 

“T don’t think I am,” answered Reu- 
ben, firing ; “she thought enough ofme 
to come out and nurse Aunt Lucinda 
when she was sick, so that I could keep 
my place down town ; and that was the 
way she lost hers.” 

The old man’s eyes opened wide. 
‘Did Lucinda let her in?” he asked, 
in a tone of astonishment. 

“T did.” 

“That was hard usage of the old lady, 
Reuben. You might have omitted that.” 

“What was I to do, sir? She ap- 
peared there, and somebody had to be 
nurse, and I couldn’t stay and turn in 
money from the city, too.” 

** All those Elmwood people,” said his 
uncle, sweeping his hand before him. 

“T can’t help it ; I couldn’t send her 
away.” Then he lowered his voice and 
said, “Aunt Lucinda liked her before 
she got through.” 

The colonel ruminated. At last he 
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said : ‘ Well, Reuben, who is this singu- 
lar girl?” 

“ Prévost is her name—Jeanne Pré- 
vost ;” and here a slumbering ugliness 
that had been developing under this 
conversation came to the top, and he 
said: “I suppose we have talked enough 
about her now.” He arose. ‘You 
are a part owner of the Colosseum 
and I came here to ask youto get her 
back into her place again.” He spoke 
rather decidedly, and the colonel flared 


p- 

“Did that hussy send you here?” he 
said, quickly, the color mounting to his 
temples, ‘‘to get me to intercede for her 
with a dancing-master ?” 

“No names, please,” said Reuben, ey- 
ing his uncle. 

His uncle eyed him in return. 

“She is a very gentle woman,” said 
the boy, after a pause; “you might 
have known that from what I have told 
you. I came of my own accord. She 
doesn’t know anything about it.” 

His thoughts reverted to the soft 
little Jeanne ; and as she, such a weak 
little thing in the world with her own 
fight to make, stood in contrast to this 
grizzly man, who was powerful with all 
sorts of social stays, he hated him, and 
he could almost have wept for Jeanne in 
his anger. 

“ Did you think,” said his uncle, stern- 
ly, “that I would do anything for you?” 

“No, I did not. I only came because 
I thought it wasn’t right by Jeanne, after 
what she had done, to leave anything 
undone for her that I could think of. 
It hasn’t been agreeable to me—the way 
you have spoken, sir. But I have made 
out to stay through. I am not sorry I 
came. ButI am glad to go.” 

He stood before his uncle, with his 
broad, honest, unabashed face; there 
was quietude on it, but it was alight, 
too, with something a little more vola- 
tile than resolution. 

His uncle gazed back at him; and 
Reuben bade him good-evening. 

The colonel set himself down in his 
chair, meditating ; and said aloud once, 
“Tt took a good deal of bravery—um” 
(correcting himself) “bravado, to come 
and do that.” Perhaps it suited the 
colonel’s military notions, to see a man 
lead a forlorn hope anywhere, with brute 
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resignation to defeat, and yet doing his 
best. 

Some days after that, after the opera 
season had begun, running across Carlo 
at Colombo’s, he stopped him and asked 
him what he had such an infernally 
ugly ballet for this year; why didn’t he 
have last year’s girls? 

“ Ma foi!” returned Carlo, spreading 
out his hands; “ but I have, mostly.” 

“Well, you had better altogether,” 
remarked Ballard, and marched on. 

A few days after, Jeanne, to her sur- 
prise, received a note from some under- 
ling in the management of the Colos- 
seum, asking why she did not present 
herself. But Jeanne only pouted and 
sulked, neither answering nor going ; 
she did not like this being put down 
and taken up. But, ah! dreams came 
to Jeanne, as she slept, of rounds and 
rounds on the stage ; and had their in- 
fluence on her in her waking moments. 
And one day, a fortnight at least after 
the note came, her feet drew near the 
old resort, leading her there, as_ it were, 
with her face averted, while she said 
“No, no.” Her feet finally dragged her 
across the Colosseum’s threshold, and up 
the stairs, to the stage—to the side of 
it. A rehearsal of the ballet was going 
on. Jeanne’s heart began to dance, 
while her feet stood still. During a 
pause, by some fatality, Miss Watkins, 
of last year’s force, stepped over to her 
as white as a ghost, and asked her to 
take her place, as she was ill. In a few 
moments Jeanne was in the proper foot 
apparel and stepped once more upon 
the Colosseum stage. Signor Carlo no- 
ticed her and bowed with apparent 
pleasure in his face. The fact was, that 
he had regretted the manifest pain that 
he had given to old, enfeebled Henri 
that day at Borghilloni’s, and was glad 
to see the daughter back again; for 
Carlo was only irascible, not small. 


VIL. 


Riai discipline had been a character- 
istic of the Starkweather family govern- 
ment ; and as the family had been poor 
since Reuben had become old enough to 
work, his notion of life was little more 
than one of total disregard of everything 
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but the scratching up of a living. Sen- 
timent had no place with him. But 
Jeanne was stirring it into life—though 
not intentionally. She had enjoined 
him to be faithful at the store; and 
therein her words contradicted her other 
influence ; for the store was drudgery 
to Reuben and he felt rebellious toward 
it—especially now that his aunt was 
dead and there was no one dependent 
on him. For one thing, he did not like 
all his masters. Mr. Wareham was de- 
cidedly uncongenial ; a dry, bony man, 
devoid of sympathy, who often behaved 
rudely to persons who were of no use to 
him ; and though Reuben was only sales- 
entry clerk, he had really looked down 
on Mr. Wareham more than once. He 
did not like the trade-world very much, 
any way; and recurred to the earlier 
days, when, in spite of his work for his 
father, he used to have many a day on 
the water, off the Saybrook front. Sum- 
mer afternoons, in the gloom of the rear 
office, poring over his salesbook, he 
longed—how he did long !—for the salt 
spray. But a look out of window only 
gave him a sight of a high brick wall 
above and a tin roof and skylight (but 
not a sloop’s) below. 

One day the climax came. A boot- 
black peered into the office ; a shoeless, 
seven year-old Irishman. “Shine!” he 
shouted, as he poked his head in the 
door ; “shine, boss?” advancing toward 
Reuben. “Get out!” growled Ware- 
ham at the other side of the room. The 
sanctum was not usually invaded by 
boot-blacks; and Mr. Wareham was 
probably in a pet ; for, instead of keep- 
ing his eyes on his books as he spoke, 
he turned full round in his chair and 
glowered at the youngster. ‘ What do 
you mean by coming in here?” he asked 
savagely. The intruder retreated ; he 
would probably have gone readily under 
the first command, as a “no” in busi- 
ness ; but the question stirred him up 
to resentful argument. ‘“Ikin come in 
yere on business,” he maintained. “Get 
out! yourascal ;” Wareham was furious. 
The urchin’s face was bursting with ex- 
postulation, but he retired; only mut- 
tering that he could “come in to look 
fur ajob.” Reuben was just ugly enough, 
in his dislike of Wareham, to sing out 
after the youngster, “ Hold on, outside ; 
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I want a shine.” He knew very well, 
that it was defying his employer. But 
he felt like arraying himself on the side 
of the weak ; and he felt, just then, like 
doing whatever it was his inclination to 
do; association with Jeanne was bring- 
ing feeling and acting a little closer to- 
gether. At anyrate, he revolted against 
appearing on Mr. Wareham’s side any 
longer. 

“Go back to your desk, Starkweath- 
er!” 

“T can’t do it,” said Reuben. 

“You will !—Do you mean to say you 
won't ?” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

“Then you needn’t come back.” 

Reuben went through the door. Mr. 
Bootblack regarded him wonderingly. 
“What did yer do that fur, boss? yer 
bounced.” 

“You attend to your business,” he 
said, sharply, “and Ill take care of 
mine ;” he felt rather sore. 

As the youngster was putting up his 
brushes, he says, “'That’s three cents, 
boss.” 

“Don’t be foolish, Micky,” said Reu- 
ben, laughing, as he turned away leaving 
him a nickel. Micky pocketed it and 
before the grass had time to grow at 
all, it was ‘Shine! shine!” as ever be- 
fore. 

“ That’s the end of that,” quoth Reu- 
ben to himself in a broken sort of way, 
as he sauntered down the street, and the 
subsidence of his excitement let him 
talk ; “that’s the end of that.” There 
was a tone as of philosophy ; but there 
was turmoil within. No boy had ever 
started in New York with stronger inten- 
tions than he had started with, of doing 
his work faithfully and well in every 
particular. Now, he felt much like a 
castaway—no longer a member of the 
working world in good and regular 
standing. The tears came into the boy’s 
eyes. He walked on, scarcely heeding 
where he was going, until he found 
himself walking along the sea-wall of 
the Battery ; and, looking out over the 
water, and for the first time seeing any- 
thing but his own woe, the sight so 
arrested him that he sat down on a 
bench. 

The bay was placid in its general as- 
pect. Only near by was there bustle 
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and stir, when the ferry-boats neared or 
left their slip, or some pufling tug swept 
round, near the shore, lashed abreast of 
a canal boat. Here it was possible for 
Reuben, after a while, to reflect; and 
he reflected, with bitterness, on Jeanne’s 
words, to be faithful at the store. Alas! 
all his trying was to no purpose. Reu- 
ben felt very lonesome, then. Only, 
somehow, he felt assured of Jeanne’s 
friendship. He felt sure that that lit- 
tle arm would go round his neck, and 
that she would say to him that he was a 
—yes, a—noble fellow. He did not re- 
pent it. It only seemed rather a heart- 
vexing, unfortunate kind of thing. 

So the boats went on ; and time went 
on; and finally time, as luck would have 
it—luck crowding things of all sorts 
higgledy-piggledy into one day—brought 
a tug past the sea-wall, towing a laden 
schooner. A lookout stood at the ves- 
sel’s head ; and on the roof of the after- 
house played alone a little child. Her 
light-colored, wavy hair flew a little in 
the breeze, and her feet tripped about, 
childlike, asshe played. It was all near 
enough for Reuben to note ; and also to 
note, when she foolishly hung on the 
rail and tilted overboard. Why, why 
was it just then? With horror Reuben 
was on his feet as if a bayonet had 
started him ; and with straining eyes he 
looked at the tiny thing as it came up 
and lay for a few moments buoyed on 
the water. Down from the wall he 
dropped on the rocks below and swam 
out. He thought he should never get 
there. But he did, in time to see the 
wild-looking child-eyes—seeing noth- 
ing and yet looking everywhere, in time 
to grab its arm ; and then it was only a 
matter of keeping afloat for half a min- 
ute, till a couple of tugs and half a doz- 
en row-boats came up to take in him 
and his burden. A smutty stoker got 
it and had it down by his fire before 
you could say Jack Robinson ; and such 
tender loosening of a child’s dress by 
smutty hands, and such eager listening 
and looking by sweaty, smutty heads 
never was before. He had one at home; 
so the chick fared well and went back 
to its owner in safety ; and Reuben was 
pulled ashore at the Customs Revenue 
stairs and walked away. 

The waterman in the boat seemed to 
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have an approving eye for the lad, and 
he had said, at the stairs, “P’r’aps ye’d 
like ajob; can ye row?” Reuben said he 
could. “Well, you come along some 
day.” Reuben was brown still, and big- 
knuckled, and perhaps showed familiar- 
ity with boats in the way he handled 
himself. 


VII. 


Revsen did not see Jeanne that night. 
He no longer lived at the Prévosts. 
She had read the afternoon paper. 
Three lines were given to Reuben’s ex- 


ploit. She re-read it, and read it again ;- 


and then a thrill went through her little 
body and her eyes grew wet; and she 
let the paper fall, and dreamed. When 
Reuben had not come by half-past eight, 
she went out and slipped over to his 
house and falteringly inquired for him. 
He had gone out—was going to Elm- 
wood next day; the landlady had heard 
him say that. 

She went back, downcast. It was so 
hard, not to see Reuben and let some 
of that thrill escape. 

But Reuben hardly wished to see her. 
He was too bashful to tell about the 
child, and he was afraid to tell about 
his other performance. 

It was with a feeling of freedom that 
he went up to Elmwood next morning. 
The old place was unoccupied, and he 


had half a mind to turn farmer. He. 


walked over from the station, ’crosslots, 
pondering, and took the place in rear. 
At the barn, he picked up some tools 
that were scattered about. He con- 
tinued to ponder, and made a deliberate 
calculation of what it would cost to put 
the barn in repair. He had all the day 
before him, and there was no hurry. 
He went about in a desultory way, 
whistling, and thinking how the farm 
should be managed. Now that he was 
out of Robinson, Wareham & Co.’s, the 
whole world seemed open before him. 
Finally, he left the sheds and went to 
the house, and stood looking at the lone- 
some old homestead. It was abandoned- 
looking, indeed. The elm-sprays, now 
growing yellow, not only drooped about, 
but into, the chimney. The shutters 
were all closed. They were solid shut- 
ters, so that not even a turned slat showed 


the sash behind. He strolled round to 
the front; and with his hands in his 
pockets contemplated the tall grass in 
the door-yard, and the obliteration of 
the path to the gate with the summer’s 
verdure. No accustomed foot had gone 
on and off the porch. The grass had 
grown in rows through the seams of its 
fioor. He sauntered to the rear, and 
his mind reverted to his aunt Lucinda’s 
death and burial ; his train of thought 
became funereal, and then drifted away 
from the earth; in his reverie he was 
standing half in the spirit-land and 
half in the gloominess of a tomb, whose 
silence could not be deeper than that 
which hung about this deserted place. 

All at once, however, the silence was 
broken. Reuben shivered, as if super- 
natural tones had come to his ears, 
when, just behind him, within the house, 
there arose, softly at first and swelling 
louder, a sound of mournful music. 
The dirge was so consonant with his 
thoughts that he fancied at first he 
must be dreaming, and that these tomb- 
like strains were a part of his reverie. 
Music more solemn he had never heard. 
He stood still in his tracks, morbid with 
fear. The strains rose and fell. At 
last they ended. With the return of si- 
lence, his courage came back. The 
sounds, he knew, were the tones of the 
large parlor organ that stood in the 
rear room. Of that he was certain. 
But what agency was playing the instru- 
ment? The blinds of the window be- 
hind him, belonging to that room, were 
closed. He went softly to the back of 
the house, and there beheld the shutters 
open, but the window closed. Stepping 
up to the sash he shaded his face with 
his hand and peered in. A little scream 
met hisear. He pushed up the window, 
and there, in the middle of the room, 
with hands clasped before her, stood 
Jeanne. He would have laughed, but 
for the solemn effect the music had 
wrought upon him. And Jeanne was 
equally solemn, standing there in abject 
guiltiness. 

** What are you doing here?” 

“T came to see you,” confessed 
Jeanne. “Where have you been so 
long ?” 

*“T have been here outside; how did 
you get in?” 
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“TI crawled in,” faltered she. 

“Through this window ?” 

She nodded a guilty assent, as if she 
had been house-breaking. 

“You scared me half to death with 
that organ.” 

“T had to play on it, Reuben. The 
house was so solemn and still, every- 
where ; it weighed on me so, I had to 
sit down and play something like it. 
Ah! Reuben, just think! I went up- 
stairs into that room; and it was so 
still and dark! I saw the bed in the 
corner. I stood still, and thought how 
your aunt used to lie there. I could 


almost see her there then, see her kind 


eyes and hear her voice speaking to me. 
But that was long ago. Then I saw the 
bed was bare, not white and neat as it 
used to be, but only the ticking. It was 
so still and so changed ; and yet it was 
the very place. I went and knelt down 
just where I did before, Reuben, and I 
heard her voice, ‘You are one of his 
children, Jeanne ;’ and I felt so happy ; 
I felt as if I were ; and yet—and yet— 
so many people might think—” she 
dashed a tear away ; it is wrong for me 
to be Jeanne, isn’t it, Reuben—just 
Jeanne, just what I am?” she asked, 
passionately. 

Reuben was silent. 

“This is one home to me,” she con- 
tinued in a subdued voice, ‘‘ where I 
had that dear friend. I have been to 
her grave, Reuben,” she added, solemnly, 
‘‘and set out some flowers. Isat there 
before I came in here.” 

“She was your good friend,” said 
Reuben, “ but you have others.” 

“T know that, Reuben,” and she went 
forward impulsively and put her hand 
in his. ‘“ Will you help me out now?” 

He lifted her down and closed the 
window and the shutters; and she 
stood beside him in her diminutiveness, 
with deep gravity on her face. “Come 
and eat lunch with me,” she said, after a 
few moments, brightening up ; “come 
down to the brook where I used to sit. 
I brought some lunch for you.” 

** How did you know I was coming?” 

“They told me ; I wanted to see you,” 
she added, looking at him knowingly. 

She took her basket and they went 
down the pasture to a place where some 
elms stood by the little brook, and near 


them a small thicket. The brook was 
shallow here, and passed by very idly. 
Various plants throve in the wide film 
of water, making islets where they grew, 
cowslips and skunk cabbage ; and ferns 
reared themselves in patches, here and 
there, on the opposite bank ; wild-violet 
leaves were skulking under foot, as long 
since out of season. 

Setting down her basket, Jeanne ex- 
claimed, “O! I do like this place!” 
Then she went to the edge of the brook, 
and throwing herself down flat on the 
turf, looked over the edge down into 
the water. 

“What are you doing that for, 
Jeanne? ” 

“QO,” she said, without stirring, “I 
am looking to see if the same sorts of 
bugs are down here that I used to see.” 

“Where ?” 

“On the water, in the water, on the 
roots, on the mud. There were tad- 
poles then, too. I guess the frogs are 
away now. The cowslips were in blos- 
som then; and the ferns, little things, 
were just like that,” crooking her sup- 
ple forefinger like the neck of a young 
fern ; “and the violets too were just be- 
ginning. But they are all gone now.” 

“There is golden-rod in the pasture,” 
he suggested. 

“Yes, but—O! no, Reuben; I was 
thinking of what was here at that time, 
when I used to come down from the room 
and get the air. I am very sentimental, 
Reuben,” she said, in a mocking way. 

“Jeanne,” he asked, “ what really did 
make you come here to-day ?” 

“Something. What made youcome ?” 
Jeanne was holding back her conversa- 
tion about the child as a rich dessert to 
her lunch. 

*‘ Something.” 

“Did they give you a holiday?” she 
asked, timidly. Reuben pursed his lips. 
** Yes.” 

* Ah, that was very good in them.” 

“Yes.” 

“They must be very nice people.” 

Very.” 

“But you deserved it.” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“Did it make you shiver?” Jeanne 
looked at him with loving eyes. 

“No,” said Reuben, “it made me hot.” 

“ T mean the bath.” 
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“T don’t. I mean the row.” 

“What row, Reuben?” she asked, 
changing her voice. 

“O, I have left the store.” 

“Reuben !/” 

“Yes ;” and he told her all about it. 

“What did you do such a silly thing 
for?” she asked, when he had finished. 

Reuben was very much disappointed. 
“T did not think you would say that,” he 
said at last. 

“Say what ?” 

“That it was silly.” 

“You cannot sail along on clouds, 
like that. What do you care for those 
little Irish boys? How foolish you 
are!” and Jeanne laughed at him con- 
temptuously. 

“ T don’t know that I do care for them 
in the lump,” he replied ; “ but, by Jove! 
Jeanne, I think more of any one of them 
than I do of Wareham.” 

“ What good does that do you?” 

“None, that I know of.” 

“ Except that you lose your place.” 

“You lost yours once.” 

“Stop that! I will not hear you speak 
of it ;” and she turned her back on him. 

“You are inconsistent.” 

She turned toward him again, half re- 
clining on the ground, and looked into 
his face, with a sort of ecstatic glow in 
her own, and said, in an abandoned way, 
half laughing, ““O! Reuben, you liked 
the little Irishman, did you? You could 
have put your arm around his rough 
little head, could you? Icould, Reuben; 
and hugged him ; and his little shirt I 
would mend, ifit had any holes in it. 
O! Reuben, what a goose you are! and 
the little child in the water! you don’t 
talk about it, Reuben. That was a very 
foolish act, too. O! itis all very bad! 
O! Reuben! no, Ido not like you for 
those things.” And in her fervor she 
ran up to him with her eyes brimming 
with tears and threw her arms around 
his neck, and hugged him until the fit of 
enthusiasm had passed off. ‘“O, Reu- 
ben ! I like such a goose as you are!” 
and at last she relaxed her hold. 

Reuben picked grass spears and chew- 
ed them. He felt sheepish. Then he 
became serious. He began to feel as if 
he had done something important—for 
himself; as if he had somehow chosen 
the higher instead of the lower ; had 


cleaved to his real thought, instead of 
smothering it. He seemed to himself, 
ina vague way, to have set out sailing 
on an illimitable sea, as if he had chosen 
a career where everything was unknown 
and unforeseen, and where he was to 
square himself to every circumstance 
according to his respect: and getting a 
living was secondary ; a blind faith came 
to him in this state of mind, a belief in 
the respectable for its own sake, with a 
wide feeling that the results would be 
taken care of by some Power unknown 
to him. Meanwhile Jeanne’s eyes dwelt 
in a sort of spell on her companion’s 
strong features, his brown neck, and the 
short, curling hair. 

They were both silent for some time, 
his face turned away. By and by, she 
picked up alittle pebble and threw it at 
him. He took no notice of it, and she 
threw another, and another. At last he 
turned and smiled. 

“What are you going to do?” she 
asked. 

“T don’t know yet,” he said, carelessly. 

** Moi, I have a great scheme.” 

“ What is it?” 

“T will tell you—now,” she replied ; 
“Tam going to sing.” 

“To sing?” 

-, 

“You can do it,” he said after think- 
ing. 
“T knowI can,” she answered, toss- 
ing her head a little, “and Reuben, dear, 
when no one will hire you and you can- 
not earn a living because you are such 
a goose, then I will lead you around, 
like a blind brother, and what I get for 
singing I will divide with you—and 
take care of you—um, dear Reuben /” 
and the arms went round his neck again. 

But Reuben did not come to that 
pinch rightaway. He manned the water- 
man’s boats for a while; and that being 
right under the eaves of the Revenue 
Service office and as he really had taken 
a hand at the business already, it came 
about that he finally went off and 
joined a life-saving crew out on Long 
Island. 


IX. 
Jeanne heard nothing from Reuben; 


he was not given to writing letters. She 
missed him. Not in the way of brood- 
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ing over his absence, for she was too 
cheerful a soul for that. But at times 
she would stop in her work and sit down 
for a moment and reflect, and then her 
eyes would be moist. She liked Reu- 
ben more than she had ever told him. 
Whether she was ready to marry him or 
not, she had never hinted at the final 
reason why she would not, except that 
evening at Elmwood when she said, “0, 
no! he was to be a great man ;” which 
imperfectly expressed her notion that 
she was no match forhim. But the poor 
little soul was distressed by that 
thought, and her discomfort only in- 
creased as her fondness for him went 
on growing. 

Yet she masterfully kept herself from 
thinking about it, except at the odd mo- 
ments when it flashed on her by sur- 
prise ; and not the least effective weapon 
in her armory was busying herself about 
her work. Jeanne was no unambitious 
mortal. Her little heart went pumping 
away very vigorously over the project 
of exalting herself in her stage career. 
Not that she cared especially for the 
plaudits of success—though they would 
be grateful to her as a creature craving 
kindness ; but she wished, in a dumb 
way, to project outwardly the inspira- 
tions that upset her inward ease. She 
would have to rise out of the corps to do 
that. 

Her voice was a godsend to her. If she 
had had to pursue the laborious training 
of an actress, the path would have been 
longer. But Herr Druse, a fat, smiling, 
spectacled music-teacher, to whom Carlo 
commended her, was delighted with her 
native performances, and foresaw but 
little difficulty in preparing her for light 
opera. He could not tell, however, what 
charm of presenting herself on the stage 
his pupil had, except what news he 
got by hearsay from the manager of 
Jeanne’s first variety, who assured him, 
in an off-hand way, that Prévost was a 
great card. He was pleased, however, 
with her private manners, and actually 
felt some personal interest in her suc- 
cess, despite his usual phlegm. He even 
called on old Henri, and became rather 
companionable with the old Bohemian, 
manifesting a species of consideration 
for his failing condition, and avoiding 
international questions ; and Henri ap- 
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preciated his politeness. So Jeanne went 
on in her music, with a favoring air 
fanning her heart into a glow all the 
time. 

Reuben came home in the spring, 
weather-beaten and hearty, relishing 
the hardships of his new life and more 
at peace with himself than—well, he 
could not remember when. He had got 
out of the world, the stream of pilgrims 
to the shrine of superfluous money, and 
had felt, perhaps, much as Friday did 
whenever he got out of the clothes Crusoe 
had given him, and could use his limbs 
with some freedom. He went first of 
all to see Jeanne. Whom did he know 
in the city half so well? She suffered her- 
self to be kissed as he entered the door. 

** And did you save lives?” she inquir- 
ed, after Reuben had told her something 
of the life out on the sandy coast. 

“Well, we had to help a few people 
ashore.” 

‘OQ, Ishould like that!” she exclaimed, 
under her breath, with her hands prayer 
fashion, beaming at her hardy compan- 
ion. 

Reuben laughed. He was imagining 
her little arms on the coast. 

“That is much better than dancing,” 
she added, eying him seriously. 

“Pshaw!” said he ; “it is nothing but 
work ; plenty of fresh air and walking 
for nothing.” Reuben’s satisfaction with 
his calling was a solid one. There was 
no nervous enthusiasm about it. He 
quickly added: ‘You have been danc- 
ing again ?” 

“Yes, they took me back,” replied she, 
tossing her head. 

Jeanne at last went and brought him 
a letter. ‘This came for you a few days 
ago,” she said ; “Carlo gave it to me.” 

He opened it. ‘“ Itis from my uncle,” 
said he. 

“What uncle?” asked Jeanne, timidly, 
not wishing to seem to pry. 

“My uncle Grislee—Ballard.” 

“Colonel Ballard?” asked Jeanne 
aghast, with her small hands again 
joined in prayer. 

Reuben nodded. 

“Reuben!” she exclaimed, and then 
was speechless. 

The colonel’s note asked his nephew 
to come and see him on his return to 
town, and the lad accordingly paid his 








respects, rather indifferently, yet dis- 
posed to treat his uncle fairly. 

The old army officer had undergone a 
change of mind since he last saw Reu- 
ben. He found out about his parting 
with Mr, Wareham ; saw it in the papers 
about the Battery incident ; and most 
of all was charmed with Reuben’s drop- 
ping into the life-saving service. In fact, 
a sort of proud hope had been rising in 
the old man’s breast concerning his 
nephew. 

“You are a clumsy sort of fellow,” 
said the colonel, as Reuben entered the 
apartment; “sit down ; why don’t you 
leave your address when you go away?” 

“T didn’t think you wanted it, sir.” 

The uncle did not speak for a few 
moments. 

“How have you been, sir?” asked 
Reuben. 

“Don’t call me ‘sir,’” responded the 
old man, testily. “I hear you had a tiff 
with our friend Wareham.” 

“T did,” replied the boy, collecting 
himself, the incident not being in the 
current of his thoughts. 

“That was a pretty thing for you to 
do,” said the old man, crossly. ‘Who 
do you expect is going to take care of 
you, if you lose your positions that 
way ?” 

“T got it myself,” said Reuben. 

« And threw it away like a boy as you 
are. You will never get on so.” 

Reuben looked down at the hat he was 
twirling and was silent. 

“And what the devil,” broke out the 
colonel, more vigorously, in a renewed 
tone of censure, “did you go off on such 
a hare-brained thing as the life-saving 
service for?” 

Reuben smiled disconcertedly, feeling 
as if he had done a very boyish thing. 
“T don’t know, sir; I felt like it.” 

“T told you not to say ‘sir.’ ” 

“T forgot,’ answered Reuben, con- 
fusedly. 

* And what has become of your danc- 
ing-girl?” queried the old man se- 
verely. 

“She is all right,” answered Reuben, 
looking up with some surprise. 

“QO, she is, is she? She was looking 
all right the last time I saw her.” 

“When was that?” asked the youth, 
amazed. 
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“O, you needn’t wake up so. It was 
on the stage. And a very neat young 
person she is; she does your judgment 
credit.” 

The red was showing through Reu- 
ben’s bronze. ‘“ Don’t—I would rather 
you wouldn’t speak of her that way,” he 
said, looking down. 

“ You would rather I wouldn’t! And 


‘you are going to get into a huff about 


it, I suppose, and serve me as you did 
Wareham. I tell you what it is, Reu- 
ben, Wareham is an infernal old miser, 
nothing but skin and bones and pocket, 
without the spark of a man in him ; you 
never did a better thing, my boy ”—the 
colonel had risen and was standing, with 
hands in his trousers pockets and legs 
straddled, before Reuben—“ than when 
you said good-by to him and his gang. 
It was a good move, youngster, and 
you didn’t do it ungracefully. You 
promoted yourself. 

“And how did you find the beach in 
winter, lad? Rather breezy and fresh, 
eh? plenty of sand and walking and no 
duck shooting? You don’t look as if it 
had hurt you, though. Damn it!” he 
cried, stamping his foot, “why don’t 
you stand up, and give me your hand? 
There! that’s like it,” as the young 
fellow arose bewildered and gave his 
hand to the old man, who laid his 
other, free hand on the boy’s stout shoul- 
der. “I don’t believe you know, Reu- 
ben, when you do a creditable thing and 
a discreditable.” 

“T haven’t done anything discredit- 
able,” said Reuben, quickly, in the clean- 
ness of his conscience. 

“ Now you are thinking of that young 
woman,” said the colonel. “I said noth- 
ing of the kind, but, by George! she 
deserves—I mean she is pretty enough 
—to have a young fellow like you wait 
on her.” 

“That isn’t all there is to her,” said 
Reuben. 

“Tsn’t it?” asked his uncle, interest- 
edly; “she is nice, is she? I knew 
where a letter would reach you, where 
you'd go first when you came to town. 
Well, good luck to you, my boy. Reu- 
ben, you have made a man of yourself.” 

It took Reuben, who did not under- 
stand what his uncle liked and what he 
condemned in this world, a good while 
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to recover from the stupefaction of that 
day. 

, ee in the meantime, worked like 
a little Trojan. Herr Druse told Henri 
that her voice was getting more flexible 
every day; to which the decrepit bowed 
a pleased assent. She was an apt and 
intelligent pupil, too, and most of all 
was a born warbler. 


She was to come out, by arrangement” 


of Druse on her behalf, in a light opera 
at one of the theatres in the autumn. 
She did not get into the least flutter 
over the fact, nor into a tremor in imag- 
ining that first night. Not even at the 
variety, two years before, had she been 
much disturbed. For Jeanne could do 
nothing that was unnatural to her. She 
was a good student of her part and her 
character; and she was so little self- 
conscious in rendering her work, so 
honest, so intent on doing what she had 
to do, and not thinking of on-lookers, 
that it was always somewhat of a sur- 
prise to her to find sounds coming from 
the audience; but when she did hear 
them, she was quite overcome with grati- 
tude. Fortunately Jeanne was a genius ; 
her music, her life and grace and 
sprightliness made her a charm; and 
every note and look was tell-tale of a 
heart within. 

Both her father and mother were too 
nervous to attend the début. It would 
certainly have been ruinous to Henri to 
go, and Mamma could not summon the 
resolution. But Reuben was there. 

“You needn’t feel the least bit wor- 
ried,” he said to his uncle ; “she will 
go through it like a bird through the 
air ; Jeanne knows what she is about.” 

Is it possible, then? Was old Colonel 
Ballard going to see Mademoiselle Vos- 
prét (so all the hand-bills had it, and it 
must be intentional) make her début ? 
Why not? Was not the colonel au fait of 
such matters? Of course he should go. 
But this time he was going with Reuben, 
and—a little supper for three had been 
bespoken at Delmonico’s—send the bill 
to G. Ballard. If Reuben liked her 
so much, why, hang it, there must be 
something in it, and the colonel would 
just like to see. 

So the night came; and there were 
just two baskets of real roses—one from 
the colonel, and one from Herr Druse. 


Herr Druse cried that night, and with- 
out limit; for after she had been on 
the stage twenty minutes Jeanne owned 
the house. Reuben was critical, but 
not from the artistic standpoint; he 
watched to see whether Jeanne would 
do anything outlandish ; but when he 
observed that she was as graceful and 
in as good taste as she always was in 
private, and sang well, he was content. 
As for the colonel, he was as solemn and 
staid as an owl; whatever he thought 
did not get outside of his skin. 

The next thing was the supper. The 
majestic colonel was presented to Jeanne 
in the stage entrance. Reuben had pre- 
pared her for this meeting ; at least, he 
had told her of it ; but preparation, for 
Jeanne, was wholly out of the question ; 
she could face the house—but the 
colonel, Reuben’s rich uncle—that did 
make her heart flutter. When the gray, 
erect veteran pulled off his hat in the 
passage to the dot of a prima donna, 
the dot was simply extinguished; a 
courtesy, exquisitely graceful and not 
too long for the dot, one upward glance 
—O, how short! and yet lingering it 
was !—from the blue eyes, and the red 
lips spread across the dainty teeth in 
a wholly assumed smile—for Jeanne was 
quite unfit to smile—and a flush of 
deep pink over her face ; the dot would 
have found it very agreeable to back off 
over the edge of this world somewhere 
into another just then, if she possibly 
could. But no! the colonel was there, a 
fact ; right in front of her, beside her, 
and Reuben on the other side, escorting 
her to a carriage. And there he was 
still, right beside her in the carriage, on 
the same seat, after handing her in! her, 
Jeanne! As they drove along, she got 
one of Reuben’s feet in between hers 
and pressed it hard, and that wasa great 
stay. The assumed smile had not once 
left her lips ; nor when they went up 
the Delmonico stairs, nor entered the 
room and the colonel took off her coat ; 
nor when she sat down opposite to him 
—opposite to him with her eyelids down, 
always down; how could she sit there 
and look the awful colonel in the face ? 

The awful colonel was not prepared 
for just such a case as this. He felt 
like a grandfather to Jeanne. Why 
didn’t she let him be one? Why was 
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she so afraid of him? The old soldier 
tried his blandest. It was no use. 
Jeanne could not be domesticated any 
more than a young doe could on half an 
hour’s experiment. 

“Confound it!” thought the colonel. 
“TI will make her take me familiarly.” 
“Mademoiselle Prévost,” he said, in a 
winning way, “you don’t know how lit- 
tle of a stranger you are to me.” 

The blue eyes went up and down 
again, giving a glimpse of the constant- 
ly half-grateful, half-roguish look. “I 
knew you last winter; yes, a year ago; 
I knew who you were, and I knew you 
by sight ; now, is not that an old ac- 
quaintance?” A glance, but no gaining 
of confidence, by Jeanne. The old man 
fidgeted in his chair ; and he burst out. 
“Now, if you will have it, I had to 
growl at Carlo for not putting you back 
on the stage.” 

Jeanne was simply overcome; and 
leaning back in her chair, that pair of 
speaking blue eyes was unswervingly 
fixed on the colonel’s orbs, emitting un- 
speakable thanks. 

“ Hang it! no, it wasn’t me you're to 
thank,” he cried, jamming the handle of 
his knife hard on the board, “it’s Reu- 
ben, he’s your friend ; I was as sour as 
a setting hen, and did it with a poor 
grace. Confound it! Why don’t you be 
Jeanne, and keep me from making a fool 
of myself? You young scapegrace,” 
turning to Reuben, “what do you sit 
there laughing for? and you, too, you 
irreverent witch, what are you laughing 
at an old man like me for? You looked 
a great deal better just now, when I said 
it was Reuben, and you cast those 
sheep’s eyes over at him. Here, Ma- 
demoiselle Jeanne! here’s your health 
and a wish that you behave yourself !” 

Jeanne drank, and bubbled over in 
the midst of it with a sense of some- 
thing funny, and the doe got over its 
first fright and came a little nearer. 


x. 


Tue colonel had been kind to Jeanne. 
But after all she had been only Jeanne 
to him, not any one to be received ; to 
be supped with, perhaps, after the thea- 
tre; but nothing else: only Jeanne. 
She knew it. 
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Perhaps she had captivated him—in a 
way. But only ina way. The colonel 
did not set her on his own plane. Her 
feminine instinct told herthat. She did 
not stop to inquire whether her own 
shy conduct had not put him at a dis- 
advantage and compelled him to treat 
her almost as a child, rather than a 
woman ; and yet he had been respectful. 
She wished that Reuben’s uncle was not 
quite so great. She had looked for- 
ward to meeting him with misgiving ; 
and now her apprehension was justified. 
She was very downhearted. 

One evening, soon after, Reuben 
joined her at the Obélisk. They walked 
home. He had been silent during the 
latter part of their supper. When they 
were on their way and her arm was in 
his, he said, “Jeanne, dear, I want you 
to marry me, now.” 

She made no reply. 

“Won't you?” 

They were passing a lighted spot, 
and she looked up into his face with 
her old kind look, but shook her head. 

“You must, Jeanne,” he said, with 
emphasis. 

“ Must? 
Reuben!” 

“You will!” he said, stopping and 
looking her in the face. 

“‘T shall not!” she said. 

“You will;” he answered, stamping 
his heel as he seized her by the wrists. 

“Will you take me home?” she asked, 
coldly. 

He looked at her a moment, made no 
reply, but took her arm in his again 
and went on. 

They did not speak for a while. Fi- 
nally he asked, in a gentler tone, ‘“‘ Why 
won't you, Jeanne ?” 

In a gentle, serious voice, she replied, 
“T will tell you, Reuben. I am not 
going to be a drag on you and your 
uncle.” 

“What are you afraid of ?” 

“T am not afraid of anything!” she 
answered; and then said, quietly, ‘‘I 
must do my duty.” 

« And let me go away?” 

“What is any one’s love worth, Reu- 
ben, if it does not go out in deeds?. Am 
I to use it to hurt you?” 

“ How can it hurt me?” 

“QO, you refuse to be practical. ‘Mlle. 


You are not my master, 




















JEANNE. 


Vosprét, alias Prévost, the charming 
danseuse and comic opera singer, was 
wedded to Mr. Reuben Starkweather, 
nephew of Colonel G. Ballard.’ Imagine 
the mouths drawn open and the ‘O 
my’s’ and the sidelong looks of inquiry. 
Do you think I can ever undo the fact of 
having danced and sung in public? I 
am not a great tragéedienne, you know ; 
only little Vosprét, with light feet and a 
happy voice—a mere butterfly that has 
a right to be seen for a few hours and 
then be extinguished—who knows how? 
Nobody could forget who the mother of 
your children was.” 

“God forbid they should,dear Jeanne.” 

“Don’t say such things, please,” said 
Jeanne, falteringly. “I can’t talk, if 
you do.” 

' There is no use of your talking. 
You are only called upon to act.” 

“Ah! Reuben, there I think you are 
right,” she answered, playing on _ his 
word ; “and I—must act alone. Why 
should one not set one’s face squarely 
to what should come, and not dodge it, 
but take it all.” 

When they had reached the house 
and he stepped into the hall with her, 
* Jeanne,” he said, “Ithink we had bet- 
ter stand by one another.” 

* Reuben,” she answered, ardently, as 
she put her arms around his neck, “I 
love you enough to; I do, Ido;” and 
she hung against his breast, with wet 
eyes, her heart throbbing against his. 
At last she loosened her arms and with 
averted face said, “ Reuben, good-night.” 

“Ts that the only answer to what I 
asked you to-night?” 

She nodded yes, with her face still 
turned away. 

“Then it is good-by !” he replied. 

“What do you mean?” she asked, 
looking up, frightened. 

“Tam off to the sands. If I can’t 
take you, Ill take the salt water in- 
stead.” 

“And it is good-by?” she asked, 
trembling. 

“Yes, it is.” 

That was too much for her. She made 
a movement toward him; but his back 
was already turned in his hasty leaving, 
and he did not see it. He was gone! 
and quivering for a moment she sank 
on the floor. 
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RevusBen went away; and his uncle 
was troubled. The note that he had 
written and addressed and sealed, after 
he came home from seeing Jeanne— 
saying he was sick of New York and was 
going back to the life-saving station 
—that note he thoughtlessly put into 
the pocket of the coat he left behind ; 
and in his hurry it never occurred to 
him that he had not sent it. It end- 
ed in the colonel’s taking his walking- 
stick and visiting the Prévost domicile. 
He was confronted at the door by Cap- 
tain Prévost—though he had looked rath- 
er hopefully at the window for Jeanne. 
The captain made a solemn and pro- 
found obeisance. He wore a rather 
long sack of invisible green, with black 
braid down the front, in military fash- 
ion; and a gold-threaded, black velvet 
skull-cap covered his crown. His gray 
eye was not at all abashed at the im- 
posing presence of his visitor. 

“Ts Mile. Prévost within?” inquired 
the caller. 

“* Non,” replied Henri, “ she is not ; 
did you wish to see her?” 

“T do wish to see her very much.” 

“IT beg you come in,” returned Henri, 
as ifhe could not collect himself on so 
short notice ; and he stood back usher- 
ing the colonel into the parlor. 

The visitor looked about with some 
interest at the fitting of the room, and 
was apparently pleased with its neatness 
and taste. Henri moved slowly into the 
room and sat down. 

The colonel handed him his card. 
Henri put on his spectacles deliberately 
and examined it. “Ah!” he said, look- 
ing up, “I think my daughter has men- 
tioned your name ; it gives me pleasure 
to see you.” 

* Thank you,” said the colonel. 

“TI wish to make my respect for the 
high position you hold in the army—of 
the United States,” quoth Henri; he was 
the reverse of voluble, and the fact that 
he had a visitor seemed to make its way 
only slowly to his brain. 

* Ah,” smiled the colonel, “that is past 
and gone; superannuated now, Captain 
Prévost.” 

“Oui, oui,” nodded Henri; “that 
comes to us all. One has at last no 
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longerthe strength. Perpetual youth— 
that remains not with the individual ; 
but it may with the army, the country.” 

There was a pause. 

“You have had your own part, cap- 
tain, in the field ?” 

“Yes, yes,” bowed Henri, gravely; 
“much of the time. But my pupils, 
the instruction of the sword, has occupy 
much time too—more than the cam- 
paign. The campaign has quite use me 
up,” smiled he; “Iam no longer fit to 
be active.” 

The reflection seemed to weigh on 
him, and he absently pulled out his 
snuff-box and was about to help himself, 
when he remembered the colonel, and 
proffered it to him. ‘Mais, non,” he 
added quickly, collecting himself as his 
visitor declined, “I forget; you do not 
use it in your country.” 

“May I ask your last service?” in- 
quired Colonel Ballard. 

“O! yes. That was with Prince Max- 
imilian,” shaking his head ; ‘‘a very un- 
fortunate affair, very ; I never return to 
France afterward.” Henri sighed and 
gazed at the ceiling abstractedly. 

“You have one comfort,” said the 
colonel, after a while, “that your daugh- 
ter enjoys such distinction; that may 
compensate in part for your disable- 
ment.” 

Henri spread out his hands and 
shrugged his shoulders. “In part,” he 
responded indifferently. ‘It is but the 
light comedy ; not profound. She does 
very well.” Hedid not seem to be much 
interested, and again gazed off into the 
distance. By and by he said, in his 
measured way, “I am struck, Colonel 
Ballar’, at the performance of your Amer- 
ican troops in your war; on both side, 
both side.” Henri nodded in emphasis. 

The colonel was silent. 

“You make very rough fighting, but 
you fight hard.” His eye was firing a 
little. ‘You stand not off; you go to- 
gether ;” and the captain, having risen, 
brought his fist into his palm with a 
smack. The old man’s arms were long 
and wiry, and the movement showed 
that his muscles were not wholly used 
up yet. “Good fighting,” he continued ; 
“a great race, the American. I have 
follow your own movements in the cam- 
paign, Colonel Ballar’; I present my 
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respect again ;” and the captain, waving 
his hand, seated himself. 

Colonel Ballard was a modest man, 
and he was a little annoyed at Captain 
Prévost’s singling him out for mention. 
Yet there was nothing servile about the 
captain. 

“You have taught us war in your 
time,” remarked the colonel. 

“Yes, yes,” assented Henri. “The 
race of Napoléon have been great for 
France—first and last. But that is 
pass, that is pass,” he added, waving 
hisarm. “The République is industri- 
elle. We shall have no more great mili- 
tary history. The Napoléons—they rise, 
they shoot through the sky, the whole 
heaven is brilliant, France shine beneath 
it, and—they disappear ; after one cen- 
tury of the Napoléons, France—the 
night come upon her ; she sleep ;” and 
the captain’s long hand fell quietly at 
full length on the flat arm of his chair ; 
“la République is not militaire.” Again 
he gazed out of the window into the 
distance and there was a long pause. 

“Is not France better for peace?” 
asked Ballard at last, half amused and 
half pleased with the captain’s view. 

But the captain only shrugged his 
shoulders and threw out his hands. 
But afterward he said, with a sort of 
superior smile, “I was raise in the 
armée, comme vous méme. I cannot 
tell. Ihave my own thought,” tapping 
his breast with his long forefinger ; “I 
have not the thought of another.” 

The colonel was silent. By and by 
he returned to the subject of his call. 

“But what of Jeanne, Captain Pré- 

vost ?” 
“Ab, yes. I tell you about Jeanne. 
Yesterday evening a note come for her 
from the Obélisk, where she perform, 
and request me to open it, if she is not 
at home. She is absent then since 
morning. I open the note. Ma foi! 
‘Mile. Prévost: Itis most astounding 
that you do not play this evening. You 
are expected if you are not indispose.’ 
Bien! Jeanne has not appear yet.” 

“Was there no performance at the 
Obélisk last evening ?” 

“T do not know,” answered the cap- 
tain, indifferently. 

Neither did the colonel. 
not alarmed?” he asked. 


* Are you 
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“0, non,” replied Henri; “It may 
readily happen; I have conjiance in 
Jeanne. She understand herself very 
well, Colonel Ballar’; she will come ;” 
and Henri nodded assuringly at the 
colonel. 

“T have not seen my nephew, either, 
for three days,” said he. 

* Ah! Monsieur Reuben!” The cap- 
tain meditated. ‘It is very sangulare,” 
said he, stroking his chin. 

The colonel smiled. “I hope they may 
each return safely,” he said, rising to 

0. 
“ Assuredly,” returned his host as he 
bowed his visitor out. “Accept my 
res-pect.” 

The colonel had relished the old cap- 
tain’s military flavor, and he said, “If 
you ever get so far, I shall be pleased to 
receive your visit at my lodging.” 

* Ah,” smiled Henri, faintly, “I sel- 
dom go so far. Thank you. Accept my 


best respect ,” and the visitor departed. 


XI. 


Revsen was sitting by the side of the 
sea, upon the high sands on a tuft of 
salt grass. It wasone of the warmer days 
of March. A gentle northwest breeze, 
blowing against the surf, thinned it so 
that it broke rather light on the beach ; 
and the same wind made all the ocean a 
dark blue before him. The sun was warm 
on the white sand. His head was bowed 
down and he was fashioning the running 
grains into little figures with his finger. 

His mind was upon Jeanne. It was 
only three days since he had left her. 
Through some unconscious attraction, 
he raised his head at last and looked be- 
hind him. He had a feeling that some- 
body was there, but he had not thought 
who. It was Jeanne!—standing there 
patiently. She had been standing there 
for some time. She did not speak when 
Reuben looked ; but there was pleading 
in her face. Reuben turned his head 
away again, without a word or look of 
recognition. By and by there was a 
soft little voice: ‘ Reuben!” But Reu- 
ben did not hear. But he did hear. 
That call carried him back with a jump 
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to that night in the Prévost upper hall, 
when Jeanne had spoken his name in 
the same soft, timid way for the first 
time; and he was involved again in 
the delight of that first confession of 
Jeanne’s. All the intermediate life 
seemed nothing. She was just little 
Jeanne to him as she was that night. 
He liked it so much that he waited, to 
hear it again. Itcame, “ Reuben!” just 
a shade louder than before. But he sat 
quiet. Then it came again, with abun- 
dant pathos, expostulating with his ob- 
duracy. “Ah! Reuben!” 

He arose and faced her. She advanc- 
ed a little, but he did not meet her. 
She said meekly, “I have done what I 
could ; I have come, after all.” 

“For what?” he asked. 

She did not answer, but hung her 
head and pushed up a little heap of sand 
sideways with the toe of her boot; and 
then, she glanced up at him furtively as 
if to say, “ you know.” 

But he did not stir—only stood look- 
ing at her. It was too much for her. 
She burst into a fit of passionate sob- 
bing, covering her face with her hands. 

He sprang to her side and kissed 
away the tears that oozed through her 
fingers. “Forgive me, Jeanne! for- 
give me!” he muttered, bitterly angry 
with himself; “forgive me, Jeanne.” 
But she was overcome with the gasps 
of her violent sobbing that had come 
too strong to be stopped. As soon as 
she could speak, she broke away from 
him, and facing him, cried with eyes 
bright, and with animated gestures of 
the little arms, “I care not for anything 
—not for stage, uncle, anything—I love 
only you! you! Reuben!” and then 
rushed to him and hid her face on his 
breast, whispering, “Kiss me! Kiss 
me!” 

Jeanne’s storm spent itself at last and 
when she could act again with some 
calmness, Reuben turned her chin tow- 
ard the sea,while his face hung over hers. 
‘Do you see that, Jeanne? the sea?” 

“ Kh, oui!” said Jeanne; why should 
she not ? 

“Your heart is just as soft, and just 
as wide.” 


END. 
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THE WANDERINGS OF A CAR. 


On the 14th of December, 1886, there 
was loaded in Indianapolis a car belong- 
ing to one of the roads passing through 
that city. It was loaded with corn con- 
signed to parties in Boston. The car 
was delivered to the Lake Shore road 
at Cleveland on the 16th ; but, owing to 
bad weather and various other local 
causes, it did not reach East Buffalo un- 
til December 28th. It was turned over 
by the New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad to the West Shore road 
the next day, and by this company was 
taken to Rotterdam Junction, and there 
delivered on December 31st to the West- 
ern Division of the Fitchburg Railroad, 
or what was then known as the Boston, 
Hoosac Tunnel & Western. They took 
it promptly through to Boston. After 
a few days the corn was sold by the 
consignees for delivery in Medfield, 
on the New York & New England Rail- 
way. The car was delivered to this 
road on January 24th, 1887, and taken 
down to Medfield. There it remained 
among a large number of other cars, 
until it suited the convenience of the 
purchaser to put the corn into his 
elevator. 

On the 17th of March, the car was 
unloaded, taken back to Boston, and 
delivered to the Fitchburg road to be 
sent west, homeward. That company 
toek it promptly, but instead of deliver- 
ing it to the West Shore road at Rotter- 
dam Junction, as would have been the 
regular course, either through some 
mistake of a yardmaster at the junc- 
tion station, or in pursuance of gen- 
eral instructions fo load all Western 
cars home whenever practicable, the car 
was not delivered to the West Shore, 
but was turned over to the Delaware & 
Hudson Canal Co’s. Railroad, taken 
down to the coal regions, and on March 
31st delivered to the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western Railroad, by whom it 
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was loaded with coal for Chicago. That 
company promptly delivered it to the 
Grand Trunk at Buffalo, and on April 
10th the car reached Chicago. It was 
immediately re-consigned by the local 
agents of the coal company to a dealer 
in the town of Minot, 523 miles west of 
St. Paul, on the St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Manitoba Railroad. To reach that point, 
it was delivered to the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific on April 10th, then to 
the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & North- 
ern, Minneapolis & St. Louis, St. Paul 
& Duluth, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Man- 
itoba, arriving at its destination on the 
14th of April. 

Winter still reigned in that locality, 
and the car was promptly unloaded, and 
returned to St. Paul, where it was load- 
ed with wheat consigned to New York. 
It left St. Paul on the 26th of April, 
was promptly moved through to Chic- 
ago, and delivered to the Grand Trunk. 
Coming east, in Canada, the train of 
which this car formed a part, while 
passing through a small station, in the 
night, ran into an open switch. The 
engine dashed into a number of loaded 
cars standing on the siding, and the 
cars behind it were piled up in bad 
confusion, a number of them being 
destroyed, and the freight scattered in 
all directions. Our car, whose history 
we are tracing, suffered comparatively 
slight damage. The draw-heads were 


-broken, and some castings on one truck, 


not sufficient to affect in any way the 
loading of the car. It was sent to the 
shops of the road ; and it became nec- 
essary for them, on examination, to send 
to the owners of the car for a casting 
to replace that broken on the truck. 
This resulted in serious detention. The 
requisition for this casting had to be 
approved by the Superintendent and 
by the General Manager, and was for- 
warded, after a considerable delay, to 
the officers of the road owning the car. 
There it was sent through a number 
of offices before it finally reached the 
hands of the man who was able to 
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supply the required casting. This in 
turn was sent by freight, and passed 
over the intervening territory at a slow 
rate ; the whole involving a detention 
which held the car from April 28th, 
when it was delivered at Chicago to the 
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ust 9th the record says the car was de- 
livered by the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western to the Grand Trunk, and on 
the 12th of August it was in Chicago. 
About this time the owners of the car 
began to make vigorous appeals to the 
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A Page from the Car Accountant's Book.* 


Grand Trunk, till July 18th, when finally 
the Grand Trunk delivered it to the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western at 
Buffalo. It came through promptly to 
New York, the grain was put in an ele- 
vator, the car was sent back once more 
to the mines at Scranton, and again 
loaded with coal for Chicago. On Aug- 


* EXPLANATION :—Each connecting road at each junc- 
tion station is assigned a number, and when a car is re- 
ceived from a connection, the record is shown by entering 
the road number in the upper space of the block under the 
proper date, followed by the character x if loaded, or— 
if empty, together with the time, as for example: Car 
29421 is shown as received Dec. 2d from the Amherst & 
Linculn Ry at Port Chester, (10) loaded, (x) at 21 o'clock, 
or9p.m. Asimilar entry in the lower space of the block 
indicates a delivery to connecting line. The middle space 
of the block is used for the car movement, the first num- 
ber or letter showing the station from which the car 
moved. The character X as a prefix toa station number 
indicates that the car is being loaded at that station. The 
—— when used as a prefix shows that the car is being un- 
loaded, as an affix it indicates a movement empty, or on 
hand empty. When the —— is used under a station num- 
ber it indicates a change date record, that is, leaving a 
station on one date and arriving at another on the follow- 


various roads, ufging them to send the 
car home. One of these tracers reached 
the Grand Trunk road while they still 
held the car in their possession ; so that 
orders were sent that the coal must be 
unloaded at once, and the car returned. 
In order to unload it, it was necessary 
to switch it to the Illinois Central for 


ing date, Station numbers or letters without other char- 
acters show that the car is loaded. 

The sign (B) is used when a car is left at a station for 
repairs, while in transit. The sign (T) denotes that the 
lading was transferred to another car, a transfer record 
being kept showing to what car transferred ; the sign (R) 
when a car is on hand at a station or yard for repairs. 
Shops are assigned numbers with an O prefix ; the upper 
and lower spaces being used to show delivery to, or re- 
ceipt from the shop, similar to the interchange record. 

For convenience the twenty-four hour system is used 
for recording time, and is shown in quarter hours, thus: 
10, 121, 182, 213, representing 10 a.m., 12.15 P.m., 6.80 
p.M. and 9.45 p.m, This, used with the movement record, 
shows the running time on each division, or detention at 
train terminals. 

The “transfer” column shows the station at which the 
car was reported on the last: day of the previous month, and 
the arriving date, also from what road received, with date, 
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some local consignee, and it was unload- 
ed within four days and delivered back 
to the Grand Trunk at Chicago. This 
was on August 16th. During the few 
days that had elapsed since the order 
was given to send this car home, there 
had been an active demand for cars, and 
knowing that this one had to be sent to 
Buffalo in order to be delivered to the 
Lake Shore road, from which it had or- 
iginally been received, the car was load- 
ed for that point. This again resulted 
in detention, for we find that the car 
was held on the Grand Trunk tracks at 
Black Rock awaiting the pleasure of the 
consignee to unload the freight, until 
the 27th of September; and then, in- 
stead of being unloaded and delivered 
to the Lake Shore road, as had been the 
intention of the Grand Trunk officials, 
the consignee sold the wheat in the car 
to a local dealer on the line of the Erie 
Railway, and the. car was sent down on 
that road on October Ist, and not re- 
turned to the Grand Trunk again until 
the 10th day of October. » 

Unfortunately, the Erie was as anx- 
ious at that time to load cars west with 
coal as the other roads, and when they 
brought the car back to the Grand Trunk, 
they brought it once more filled with coal, 
and back the car went to Chicago, reach- 
ing there on the 13th-of October. 

It had now been away from home and 
diverted from its legitimate uses for nine 
months, and apparently was as far from 
home as ever. The delivery of the coal 
this time at Chicago put the car in the 
hands of the Louisville, New Albany & 
Chicago Railway, and they promptly 
gave it a lading by the southern route to 
Newport News; for we find the car de- 
livered by the Louisville, New Albany & 
Chicago to the Chesapeake & Ohio 
route on October 28th, and at Newport 
News on the 10th of November. The 
owners of the car were meanwhile not 
idle. The occasional stray junction 
cards which came in notified them of 
the passage of the car by different junc- 
tion points, giving them clews to work 
by, and they were in vigorous corre- 
spondence with the various roads over 
which the car had gone, urging, begging, 
and imploring the railway officers to 
make all efforts in their power to get 
the car back to its home road. 
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On its last trip from Chicago to New- 
port News, the car passed through In- 
dianapolis, the very point from which it 
began its long journey and many wan- 
derings. Unfortunately, however, it 
passed there loaded, without detention, 
and the owners of the car did not dis- 
cover until it had been for some time at 
Newport News, that the car had been 
anywhere near its home territory. By 
the time they made this discovery the 
car had been unloaded, and had started 
west once more. The records of the 
movement of the car here become dim. 
It was apparently diverted from its di- 
rect route back, which would have taken 
it once more to Indianapolis, and so 
home, for we find, after waiting at New- 
port News for some time to be unload- 
ed, it was delivered to the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis, next on the 
Western & Atlantic, and so down into 
Georgia and South Carolina. Again, on 
January 14, 1888, the car was reported 
on the Richmond & Danville. They 
sent it once more down into South Car- 
olina and Georgia. From there it was 
loaded down to Selma, Ala., on the At- 
lanta & West Point Railroad. They re- 
turned it promptly to Atlanta ,and so to 
the Central Railroad of Georgia; and 
the car, after being used backward and 
forward between Montgomery and At- 
lanta and Macon, finally appeared at Au- 
gusta, Ga., where it stood on February 
11, 1888. Here the car stood for some 
time, long enough for the owners to get 
advices as to its whereabouts, and com- 
municate with the road on whose ter- 
ritory the car stood, before it was again 


moved. An urgent representation of the 


case having been laid before the proper 
authorities, they agreed, if possible, to 
load it in such a way that it should go 
back to Indianapolis. This could not 
be done at once, however; but about 
the 12th of March the car was sent to a 
near-by point in South Carolina loaded 
and worked back over the Georgia road 
and the Western Atlantic, delivered to 
the Louisville & Nashville on April 3d, 
and finally, after its many and long 
wanderings, was by that road delivered 
to the home road at Cincinnati on the 
17th of April; having been away from 
home sixteen months and one day. 

This is a case taken from actual rec- 
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ords, and is one that could be dupli- 
cated probably by any railroad in the 
country. 


I. 


THE CAR ACCOUNTANT’S OFFICE. 


THE WINNIPEG & ATHABASKA LAKE RAILWAY Co., 
General Superintendent's Office, 
WINNIPEG, December 31, 1888. 
To Joun Smita, EsqQ., 
Supt. of Trans’n, L. & N. R. R. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Sir: Our records show forty-five of our box 
ears on your line, some of which have been 
away from home over three weeks. I give be- 
low the numbers of those which have been 
detained over thirty days, viz. : 
Nos. 28542 34210 34762 29421 
84628 34516 29781 2827. 
29842 28873 


There is at this time a strong demand for 
cars for the movement of the wheat crop, and 
I must beg that you will send home promptly 
all that you have on your line. 

I remain, 
Yours very truly, 
THOMAS BROWN. 


28437 
34333 


LOovISVILLE & NorFoLk R. R. Co., 
Office , Superintendent of Transpor tation, 
LovIsvILLE, Ky., Jan’y 3, 1889. 


To THomas Browy, Esq. 
Gen'l Supt., W. & A, L. R. W. Co., Winnipeg, Canada. 

Sr: Your favor of the 31st ulto. was duly 
received and contents noted. 

I call your attention to the enclosed mem. 
from our Car Accountant which shows that we 
have but seven of your cars now on our road ; 
of these but three are bad cases, Nos. 28487, 
34516, and 28873. One of these cars was crip- 
pled, and isin the shops; the other two are 
loaded with wheat consigned ‘‘ to order.” 

The necessary instructions have been given 
our agents, and we will do all in our power to 
hurry the return of your cars. 

Iam, 
Very truly yours, 
JOHN SMITH. 

(Mem. enclosed). 


MEMORANDUM. 

W.& AL. Nos. 
28542 to Ohio Northern, Dec. 5th. 
34210 ‘*‘ Ohio Northern, Dec. 10th. 
34762 ‘‘ Kanawha Junc., 12//15 crippled. 
29421 ‘* Elmwood, 12/15 unloading. 
28437 ‘* Norfolk Shops, Dec. 6th. 
34628 ‘‘ No account. z 
34516 ‘* Blue Ridge, 12/4 ordered out. 
29781 ‘‘ Ohio Northern, Nov. 27th. 
28274 ‘* Niantic, Dec. 12th, loading home. 
34338 ‘* Louisville Belt, Dec. 8th. 
29842 ‘* Brockton, Dec. 14th, empty, will load 


home. 
28873 ‘* Blue Ridge, Nov. 18th, ordered out. 


This is but an example of a corre- 
spondence that is constantly being ex- 
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changed between the officials who are 
in charge of the Transportation Depart- 
ment of the various railways of the 
country. 

The demands of trade necessitate con- 
tinually the transportation of all man- 
ner of commodities over great distances. 

Thus, wheat is brought from the 
Northwest to the seaboard, corn from 
the Southwest, cotton from the South, 
fruit comes from California, black wal- 
nut from Indiana, and pine from Mich- 
igan. In the opposite direction, mer- 
chandise and manufactured articles are 
sent from the East to all points in the 
West, the North, and Southwest. The 
interchange is constant and steadily in- 
creasing in all directions. 

In the early period of railways in this 
country, when they were built chiefly to 
promote local interests, and the move- 
ment of either freight or passengers over 
long distances was a comparatively small 
portion of the traffic, it was customary 
for all roads to do their business in their 
own cars, transferring any freight des- 
tined to a station on a connecting road 
at the junction or point of interchange 
of the two roads. While this system 
had the advantage of keeping at home 
the equipment of each road, it resulted 
in a very slow movement of the freight. 
As the volume of traffic grew, and the 
interchange of commodities between dis- 
tant points increased, this slow move- 
ment became more and more vexatious. 
Soon the railway companies found it 
necessary to allow their cars to run 
through to the destination of the freight 
without transfer, or they would be de- 
prived of the business by more enter- 
prising rivals. So that to-day a very 
large proportion of the freight business 
of the country is done without transfer ; 
the same car taking the load from the 
initial point direct to destination. The 
result of this is, however, that a con- 
siderable share of all the business of 
any railway is done in cars belonging to 
other companies, for which mileage has 
to be paid; while, in turn, the cars of 
any one company may be scattered all 
over the country from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, Winnipeg to Mexico. 

The problem that constantly con- 
fronts the general superintendent of 
a railway is, how to improve the time 
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of through freight, thereby improving 
the service and increasing the earnings 
of the company ; and at the same time, 
how to secure the prompt movement of 
cars belonging to the company, getting 
them home from other roads, and reduc- 
ing as far as possible upon his own line 
the use of foreign cars, and the conse- 
quent payment of mileage therefor. 

By common consent the mileage for 
the use of all eight-wheel freight cars 
has been fixed at three-quarters of a 
cent per mile run ; four-wheel cars being 
rated at one-half this amount, or three- 
eighths of a cent. This amount would 
at first sight appear to be insignificant, 
yet in the aggregate it comes to a very 
considerable sum. In the case of some of 
the more important roads in the country, 
even those possessing a large equipment, 
the balance against them for mileage 
alone often amounts to nearly half a mill- 
ion annually. 

It becomes therefore of the first im- 
portance to reduce to a minimum the 
use of foreign cars, thereby reducing 
the mileage balance ; at the same time 
avoiding any action that will interfere 
with or impede in any way the prompt 
movement of traffic. 

The first step toward accomplishing 
this result is to organize and fully 
equip the Car Accountant’s Department. 
The importance of this office has been 
recognized only of late years. Formerly, 
and on many lines even now, the car 
accountant was merely a subordinate 
in the Auditing Department of the com- 
pany. His duties were confined strictly 
to computing the mileage due to other 
roads. This he did from the reports of 
the freight-train conductors, often in a 
cumbrous and mechanical manner, mak- 
ing no allowance for possible errors. 
At the same time, he received reports 
of foreign roads without question and 
without check. He was not interested 
in any way in the operations of the 
Transportation Department ; and, as a 
consequence, it never occurred to him 
to make inquiries as to the proper use 
of the cars belonging to his own com- 
pany. That he left entirely to the 
Superintendent. The latter, on the 
other hand, his time incessantly filled 
with many duties, could give but scant 
attention to his cars. 
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The Superintendent of a railway in 
this country who has, let us say, three 
hundred miles of road in his charge, 
has perhaps as great a variety of occu- 
pation, and as many different questions 
of importance depending upon his de- 
cision, as any other business or pro- 
fessional man in the community. Fully 
one-half of his time will be spent out of 
doors looking after the physical con- 
dition of his track, masonry, bridges, 
stations, buildings of all kinds. Con- 
cerning the repair or renewal of each he 
will have to pass judgment. He must 
know intimately every foot of his track, 
and in cases of emergency or accident, 
know just what resources he can depend 
upon, and how to make them most im- 
mediately useful. He will visit the shops 
and round-houses frequently, and will 
know the construction and daily con- 
dition of every locomotive, every pas- 
senger and baggage car. He will con- 
sult with his Master Mechanic, and 
often will decide which car or engine 
shall and which shall not be taken in 
for repair, etc. He has to plan and 
organize the work of every yard, every 
station. He must know the duties of 
each employee on his pay-rolls, and in- 
struct all new men, or see that it is 
properly done. He must keep incessant 
and vigilant watch on the movement of 
all trains, noting the slightest variation 
from the schedules which he has pre- 
pared, and looking carefully into the 
causes therefor, so as to avoid its re- 
currence. The first thing in the morn- 
ing he is greeted with a report giving 
the situation of business on the road, 
the events of the night, movement of 
trains, and location and volume of 
freight to be handled. The last thing 
at night he gets a final report of the 
location and movement of important 
trains; and he never closes his eyes 
without thinking that perhaps the tele- 
phone will ring and call him before 
dawn. During the day in his office he 
has reports to make out, requisitions to 
approve, a varied correspondence, not 
always agreeable, to answer. Added to 
this, frequent consultations with the 
officers of the traffic department, or 
with those of connnecting lines, in refer- 
ence to the movement of through or 
local business, completely fill his time. 
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It is not to be wondered at that such 
a man gives but slight attention in 
many cases to the matter of car mileage. 
He frequently satisfies himself by ar- 
ranging a system of reports from his 
agents to his office that give a summary 
each twenty-four hours of the cars of 
every kind on hand at each station ; and 
leaves the distribution and movement 
of the cars in the hands of his agents. 
He will give some attention to the mat- 
ter whenever he goes over his road on 
other and more pressing duties. Occa- 
sionally he will even take a day or two 
and visit every station, inquiring care- 
fully as to each car he finds; why it is 
being held, for what purpose and how 
long it has stood. Then, satisfied with 
having, as he says, “shaken up the 
boys,” he will turn his attention to other 
matters, and let the cars take care of 
themselves. When the monthly or quar- 
terly statements are made up, and he 
sees the amount 
of balance against 
his road for car 
mileage, he givesit 
but little thought, 
regarding it as 
one of the items 
like taxes, impor- 
tant of course, but 
hardly one for 
which he is re- 
sponsible. 

His General 
j Manager, however, 

will note the car 

mileage balance 
with more concern ; and looking into the 
matter carefully, will discover that the 
remedy is to put the Car Accountant into 
the Transportation Department ; thus at 
once interesting him in the economical 
use of the equipment, and also placing 
in the hands of the Superintendent the 
machinery he needs to enable him to 
promptly control and direct the use of 
all cars. 

The Car Accountant's office may prop- 
erly be divided into two main branches— 
mileage and record. The computation 
of mileage is made in most cases direct- 
ly from the reports of each train. These 
reports are made by the train conduc- 
tors, and give the initials and number 
of each car in their train, whether loaded 
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or empty, and the station whence taken 
and where left. To facilitate the com- 
putation of mileage of each car, the 
stations on the road are consecutively 
numbered, beginning at nought and 
each succeed- 

ing station 

being repre- 

sented by a - 
number equiv- ‘e 
alent to the 
number of 
miles it is dis- 
tant from the 
initial station ; 
excepting di- 
visional and 
terminal _ sta- 
tions, where 
letters are used 
to reduce the 
work in re- 
cording. The conductors report the 
stations between which each car moves 
by their numbers or letters. So that all 
that is necessary for the mileage clerk to 
do is to take the difference between the 
station numbers in each case, and he has 
the miles travelled by that car. The mile- 
age of each car having been so noted 
on the conductor’s report, it is then con- 
densed, the mileage of all cars of any giv- 
en road or line being added together, and 
the results entered into the ledgers. At 
the close of the month these books are 
footed, and a report is rendered to each 
road in the country of the mileage and 
amount in money due therefor, in each 
case; and _ settle- 
ments made accord- 
ingly either in full 
or by balance. This 
is purely the ac- 
counting side of 
the Car Account- 
ant’s office. 

There remains 
the Record branch, 
equally important, 
and to the operat- 
ing department far 
more interesting. 
This consists broadly in a complete rec- 
ord being kept of the daily movement 
and location of every car upon the road, 
local or foreign. At first sight this may 
seem to be a difficult and complicated 
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‘‘Dummy" Train and Boy on Hudson Street, New York. 


operation, but in fact it is simple. The 
record is first divided between local and 
foreign ; local cars being all cars owned 
by the home road, foreign being all 
those owned by other roads. The local 
books are of large size, ruled in such a 

yay as to allow space for the daily move- 
ment or location of each car for one 
month, and admit of twenty-five or fifty 
cars being recorded upon each page. 
The-record books for foreign cars are 
similarly ruled, a slight change being 
necessary to allow for the numbers and 
initials of the foreign cars, which cannot 
well be arranged for in advance. 

The train conductors’ reports are 
placed in the hands of the record clerks, 
each one recording the movements of 
certain initials, or series of numbers, 





under the date as shown by the re- 

port ; the reports being handed from 

one to another until every car has been 
entered and the report checked. 

In addition to the conductors’ train 
reports, the Car Accountant receives 
reports from all junction stations daily, 
showing all cars received from or de- 
livered to connecting roads, whether 
loaded or empty, and the destination 
of each. He also has reports from all 
stations showing cars received and for- 
warded from midnight to midnight, 
“ars remaining on hand loaded or 
empty ; and if loaded, contents and con- 
signee, and also cars in process of load- 
ing or unloading, and reports from 
shops or yards showing cars under- 
going repairs, or waiting for the same. 
In fine, he endeavors to get complete 
reports showing every car that either 
may be in motion or standing at any 
point on his road. All of these are en- 
tered on his record books. The station 
reports check those of the conductor, 
and vice versa. It will thus be seen 
that the record gives a complete history 
of the movement and daily use of each 
car on the road. 

In case of stock and perishable freight, 
or freight concerning whose movement 
quick time is of the utmost importance, 
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this record is kept not only by days but 
by hours; that is, the actual time of 
each movement is entered on the record. 
This is done by a simple system of signs, 
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the mileage clerks, insuring their accu- 
racy. The junction reports serve also 
in a measure to check the reports of 
foreign roads. Then, at frequent in- 
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Freight Pier, North River, New York, 


so that an exact account of the move- 
ment, giving date and hour of receipt 
and delivery, can be taken from the 
record. This is frequently of the great- 
est value. 

In addition to this, it is customary 
now for nearly all roads to exchange 
what are known as “junction cards.” 
They are reports from one to another 
giving the numbers of all cars of each 
road passing junction stations. These 
junction reports when received are also 
carefully noted in the record, so that 
an account is kept in a measure of the 
movement of home cars while on foreign 
roads, and their daily location. 

It would be difficult, and beyond the 
scope of this article, to tell of the great 
variety of uses these records are put to. 
They serve as a check upon reports of 


tervals a clerk will go over the record 
and note every car that is not shown to 
have moved within, say, five days, put- 
ting down on a “detention report” for 
each station the car number and date of 
its arrival. These reports are sent to 
the agents for explanation, and then 
submitted to the Superintendent. Ina 
similar manner reports will be made 
showing any use locally of foreign cars. 
From the record can be shown at a 
glance, almost, the location of all idle 
cars, information that is often very valu- 
able, and that when wanted is wanted 
promptly. Also from the record, reports 
are constantly being made out, “tracers,” 
as they are termed, showing the loca- 
tion and detention of home cars on 
foreign roads. In turn foreign tracers 
are taken to the record, and the ques- 
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Hay Storage Warehouses, New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, West Thirty-third Street, New York, 


tions therein asked are readily answered 
by the Car Accountant. 

Whenever possible, the distribution of 
empty cars upon the line should be 
under the direct supervision of the Car 


Accountant. Where this matter is left 
to a clerk in the Superintendent's office, 
or, as has often been the case, is left to 
the discretion of yardmasters and agents, 
the utmost waste in the use of cars is 
inevitable. An agent at a local station 
will want a car for a particular ship- 
ment. If he has none at his station suit- 
able he will ask some neighboring agent ; 


failing there, he will ask the Superin- 
tendent’s office, and frequently also the 
nearest yardmaster. Some other agent 
at a distant station may want the same 
kind of car; orders in this way become 
duplicated, and the road will not only 
have to haul twice the number of cars 
needed, but very often haul the same 
kind of cars empty in opposite directions 
at the same time. This is no uncom- 
mon occurrence even on well-managed 
roads, and, it is needless to say, is most 
expensive. 

Where the cars are distributed under 
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the direct supervision of the Car Ac- 
countant, he has the record at hand con- 
stantly, and knows exactly where all cars 
are, and the sources of supply to meet 
every demand. Not only that, but every 
improper use of cars is at once brought 
to light and corrected. 

The theory of the use of foreign cars 
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urged to such course by the importu- 
nities of shippers and, at times, by the 
scarcity of cars. Frequently such irreg- 
ularities are the result of pure careless- 
ness, agents using foreign cars for local 
shipments simply because they are on 
hand, rather than call for home cars 
which it may take some trouble and de- 











Floating Cars, New York Harbor. 


is that they are permitted to run through 
to destination with through freight, on 
condition that they shall be promptly 
unloaded on arrival at destination ; that 
they shall be returned at once to the 
home road, being loaded on the return 
trip if suitable loading is available ; but 
by no means allowed to be used in local 
service, or loaded in any other direction 
than homeward. 

The practice of many agents, and 
many roads, too, unfortunately, is hardly 
in keeping with this theory. Agents es- 


pecially, if not closely watched, are prone 
to put freight into any car that is at 
hand, regardless of ownership, being 






lay toprocure. In this way 
at times a large amount of 
local business may be going 
on on one part of the road 
in foreign cars, while but a 
few miles distant the com- 
pany’s cars may be standing 
idle. The Car Accountant 
from his record can at once 
put a stop to this, and pre- 
vent its recurrence. 
Another valuable use to 
which the Car Accountant’s 
office may be put is to trace and keep 
a record of the movement of freight, 
locating delays, and tracing for freight 
lost or damaged. By a moderate use 
of the telegraph wire he can keep track 
of the movement of special freight- 
trains concerning which time is im- 
portant, and so insure regularity and 
promptness in their despatch and de- 
livery. From the mileage records may 
be obtained the work of each engine in 
freight service, the miles run, the num- 
ber of loaded and empty cars hauled ; and 
by considering two or perhaps three 
empty cars as equivalent to one loaded 
car, the average number of loaded cars 
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hauled per mile is obtained. The in- 
formation is often valuable, as on many 
roads the ability of a Superintendent is 





Unloading a Train of Truck-Wagons, Long Island R.R. 


measured to a considerable extent by the 
amount of work performed by the en- 
gines at his command. 

In many other ways the resources of 
the Car Accountant's office will be found 
of the greatest value to the Superinten- 
dent. When the 
office is once 
fully organized 
and systema- 
tized, and all in 
good working 
order, the Sup- 
erintendentwill 
find that his ca- 
pacity for con- 
trol of his cars has been more than doub- 
led, while the demands on his time for 
their care has been really lessened. He 
has all the information he needs supplied 
at his desk, far more accurate than any he 
was ever able to secure before, and in 
the most condensed form; while, at the 
same time, he will find his freight im- 
proving in time over his line, his agents 
will have cars more promptly and in 
greater abundance than ever, and last, 
and most gratifying of all, his monthly 
balance-sheets will show a steady de- 
crease in the amount his road pays for 
foreign car mileage, until probably the 
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balance will be found in his favor, 
although his business and consequent 
tonnage may have increased meanwhile. 


USE AND ABUSE OF CARS. 

A packace of merchandise can be 
transported from New York to Chicago 
in two days and three nights. This is 
repeated day after day with all the 
regularity of passenger service. So uni- 
form is this movement, that shippers 
and consignees depend upon it and ar- 
range their sales and stocks of goods in 
accordance therewith. Any deviation or 
irregularity brings forth instant com- 
plaint and a threatened withdrawal of 
patronage. This is true of hundreds of 
other places and lines of freight service. 
To accomplish it, there is necessary, 
first, a highly complicated and intricate 
organization, and next, incessant watch- 
fulness. 

The shipper delivers the goods at the 
receiving freight house of the railway 
company. His cartman gets a receipt 
from the tally- 
man. Thisre- pgp 
ceipt may be SEL Bede 
sent direct to ‘ 
the consignee 
or more fre- 
quently is ex- 
changed for a “== 


bill of lading. SS 
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sponsibility of the shipper ends. His 
goods are in the hands of the railway 
company, which to all intents and pur- 
poses guarantees their safe and prompt 
delivery to the consignee. 

The tally-man’s receipt is taken in 
duplicate. The latter is kept in the 
freight house until the freight is loaded 


‘ in a car, and is then marked with the 


initials and number of the car into which 
the freight has been loaded. After that 
it is taken to the bill clerk in the office, 
and from it and others is made the way- 
bill or bills for that particular car. 

Where the volume of freight received 
at a given station is large, it is custom- 
ary to put all packages for a common 
destination, as far as possible, in a car 
by themselves, thus making what are 
termed “straight” cars. This is not al- 
ways possible, however, or if attempted 
would lead to loading a very large num- 
ber of cars with but light loads. So that 
it becomes necessary to group freight 
for contiguous stations in one car, and 
again often to put freight for widely dis- 
tant cities in the same car. These lat- 
ter are known as “ mixed” cars. 

We will assume the day’s receipt of 
freight finished, and most of the cars 
loaded. About 6 p.m. the house will be 
“pulled,” that is, those cars already 
loaded, will be taken away and an empty 
“ string ” of cars put in their place. An 
hour later, this “string” will in turn be 
loaded and taken out, and the operation 
repeated, until all the day’s receipt of 
freight is loaded. Meanwhile other 
freight will have been loaded direct 
from the shippers’ carts, on to cars on 
the receiving tracks. For all cars, there 
is made out in the freight office a run- 
ning slip or memorandum bill, which 
gives simply the car number, initials, 
and destination. These are given the 
yardmaster or despatcher, and from 
them he “ makes up ” the trains. 

To a very great degree, the good 
movement of freight depends upon the 
vigilance of the yardmasters and the 
care with which they execute their du- 
ties. In an important terminal yard, the 
yardmaster may have at all times from 
one to two thousand cars, loaded and 
empty. He must know what each car 
contains, what is its destination, and on 
what track it is. To enable him to do 
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this, he has one or more assistants day 
and night. They, in turn, will have fore- 
men in charge of yard crews, each of the 
latter having immediate charge of one 
engine. The number of engines em- 
ployed will vary constantly with the vol- 
ume of the freight handled, but it is safe 
to assume that there will be at all times 
nearly as many engines employed in 
shifting in the various yards and impor- 
tant stations on a line, as there are road 
engines used in the movement of the 
freight traffic. 

The work of the yard goes on without 
intermission day and night, Sundays as 
well as week days. The men there em- 
ployed know no holidays, get no vaca- 
tions. The loaded cars are coming 
from the freight houses all day long, in 
greater numbers perhaps in the after- 
noon and evening, but the work of load- 
ing and moving cars goes on somewhere 
or other, nearly at all times. As often 
as the yardmaster gets together a suffi- 
cient number of cars for a common des- 
tination to make up a train, he gathers 
them together, orders a road engine and 
crew to be ready, and despatches them. 
In the make up of “through” trains, 
care has to be exercised to put together 
cars going to the same point and to 
“eroup” the trains so that as little 
shifting as possible may be required at 
any succeeding yard or terminal, where 
the trains may pass. To accomplish 
this, a thorough knowledge of all the 
various routes is necessary, and minute 
acquaintance with the various interme- 
diate junction-yards and stations. 

The train once “made up” and in 
charge of the road crew, its progress 
for the next few hours is comparatively 
simple. It will go the iength of the 
“yun” at a rate of probably twenty 
miles per hour, subject only to the ordi- 
nary vicissitudes of the road. At the end 
of the division, if a through train, it will 
be promptly transferred to another road 
crew with another engine, and so on. 
Each conductor takes the running slip 
for each car in his train. He also makes 
a report, giving the cars by numbers 
and initials in his train, whether loaded 
or empty, how secured, and detailed in- 
formation in regard to any car out of 
order, or any slight mishap or delay to 
his train. These reports go to the Car 
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Accountant. The running slips stay with 
the cars, being transferred from hand 
to hand until the cars reach their desti- 
nation. At junction yards where one 
road terminates and connects with one 
or more foreign roads, a complete rec- 
ord is kept in a book prepared espe- 
cially for the purpose, of every car re- 
ceived from and delivered to each 
connecting road. A copy of this in- 
formation is sent daily to the Car Ac- 
countant. 

A road is expected to receive back 
from a connecting line any car that it has 
previously delivered loaded. It becomes 
very necessary to know just what cars 
have been so delivered. Without such a 
record a road is at the mercy of its con- 
nections, and may be forced to receive 
and move over its length empty foreign 
cars that it never had in its possession 
before, thus paying mileage and being at 
the expense of moving cars that brought 
it no revenue whatever. The junction 
records put a complete check on such 
errors, and by their use thousands of 
dollars are saved annually. 


To still more expedite the movement 
of through freight, very many so-called 
fast freight lines exist in this country, 
as, for example, the Trader’s Despatch, 
the Star Union, the Merchant’s Despatch 
Transportation Company, the Red, the 
White, the Blue, the National Despatch, 
etc. Some of these lines are simply co- 
operative lines, owned by the various 
railway companies whose roads are oper- 
ated in connection with one another. 
Their organization issimple. A number 
of companies organize a line, which they 
put in charge of a General Manager. 
Each company will assign to the line a 
number of cars, the quota of each being 
in proportion to its miles of road. The 
General Manager has control of the line 
cars. He has agents who solicit busi- 
ness and employees who watch the move- 
ment of his line cars, and report the same 
to him. He keeps close record of his 
business, and reports promptly to the 
transportation officer of any road in his 
line any neglect or delinquency he may 
discover. The earnings of the line and 
its expenses are all divided pro rata 
among the roads interested. 

Such a line is simply an organization 


to insure prompt service and secure com- 
petitive business, and the entire benefit 
goes to the railway companies. 

Other lines are in the nature of cor- 
porations, being owned by stockholders 
and operating on a system of roads in ac- 
cordance with some agreement or con- 
tract. Others again are organized for 
some special freight, and are owned 
wholly by firms or individuais, such as 
the various dressed beef lines and some 
lines of live stock cars. These are putin 
service simply for the mileage received 
for their use, and in many cases the rail- 
way companies have no interest in them 
whatever. 

The movement of “straight” cars and 
“solid” trains is comparatively simple. 
But there is a very large amount of 
through freight, particularly of mer- 
chandise, that cannot be put into a 
“straight” car. A shipper in New York 
can depend on his goods going in a 
straight car to St. Louis, Denver, St. 
Paul, etc., but he can hardly expect a 
straight car to any one of hundreds of 
intermediate cities and towns. Still less 
is it possible for a road at a small country 
town, where there are perhaps but one or 
two factories, to load straight cars to any 
but a very few places. To overcome 
this difficulty, transfer freight houses 
have to be provided. These are usually 
located at important terminal stations. 

To them are billed all mixed cars con- 
taining through freight. These cars are 
unloaded and reloaded, and out of a hun- 
dred “ mixed” cars will be made prob- 
ably eighty straight and the balance 
local. This necessarily causes some de- 
lay, but it is practically a gain in time in 
the end, as otherwise every car would 
have to be reloaded, and held at every 
station for which it contained freight. 

The variety of articles that are offered 
to a railway company for transportation 
is endless. Articles of all sizes and 
weights are carried, from shoe-pegs by 
the carload to a single casting that 
weighs thirty tons. The values also vary 
as widely. Some cars will carry kind- 
ling wood or refuse stone that is worth 
barely the cost of loading and carrying 
a few miles, while others will be loaded 
with teas, silks, or merchandise, where 
perhaps the value of a single carload 
will exceed twenty-five or thirty thou- 
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sand dollars. The great bulk of all 
freight is carried in the ordinary box 
car's, coal in cars especially planned for 
it, and coarse lumber and stone on flat 
or platform cars. But very many cases 
arise that require especial provision to 
be made for each. Chicago dressed 
beef has made the use of the refriger- 
ator cars well known. These cars are 
also used for carrying fruit and provi- 
sions. They are of many kinds, built 
under various patents, but all with a 
common purpose, that is to produce a 
car wherein the temperature can be 
maintained uniformly at about 40 de- 
grees. On the other hand potatoes in 
bulk are brought in great quantities to 
the Eastern seaboard in box cars, fitted 
with an additional or false lining of 
boards, and in the centre an ordinary 
stove in which fire is kept up during 
the time the potatoes are in transit. 

An improvement on this plan is af- 
forded by the use of cars known as the 
Eastman Heater Cars. They are pro- 
vided with an automatic self-feeding oil- 
stove, so arranged that fire can be kept 
up under the car for about a fortnight 
without attention. These are largely 
used in the fruit trade. 

For carrying milk, special cars have 
to be provided, as particular attention 
has to be given to the matter of ventila- 
tion in connection with a small amount 
of cooling for the proper carrying of 
the milk. Not only the cars but the 
train service has to be especially ar- 
ranged for in particular cases. 

As an instance, the Long Island Rail- 
road Company makes a specialty of trans- 
porting farmers’ truck wagons to mar- 
ket. For this purpose they have pro- 
vided long, low, flat cars, each capable 
of carrying four truck wagons. The 
horses are carried in box cars, and one 
farmer or driver is carried with each 
team, a coach being provided for their 
use. During the fall of the year, they 
frequently carry from 45 to 50 wagons 
on one train, charging a small sum for 
each wagon, nothing for the horses or 
men. These trains run three times 
weekly, and are arranged so as to ar- 
rive in the city about midnight, return- 
ing the next day at noon. The trains 
by themselves are not very remunera- 
tive, but by furnishing this accommoda- 


tion, farmers who are thirty or forty 
miles out on Long Island can have just 
as good an opportunity for market-gar- 
dening as those who live within driving 
distance of the city. This builds up the 
country further out on the island, which 
in turn gives the road other business. 


The movement of freight is not al- 
ways successfully accomplished. In 
spite of good organization, every facili- 
ty, incessant watchfulness, accidents will 
occur, freight will be delayed, cars will 
break down, trains will meet with disas- 
ter. The consequences sometimes fall 
heavily on the railway companies. The 
loss is frequently out of all propor- 
tion to the revenue. The following in- 
stance is from the writer’s own experi- 
ence : 

Some carpenters repairing a small 
low trestle left chips and shavings near 
one of the bents. A passing train 
dropped some ashes. The shavings 
caught fire and burnt one or two posts 
in one bent. The section men failed 
to notice the fire. Toward evening, a 
freight train came to the trestle, the 
burnt bent gave way, and the train was 
derailed. Two men were killed, one se- 
verely injured, and eighteen freight cars 
were burned. The resulting loss to the 
railroad company was $56,113. Of this 
amount, the loss paid on freight was 
$39,613.12. As a matter of interest, and 
to show the disparity between the value 
of the commodities and the earnings 
from freight charges received by the 
railway company, the amount of each is 
given here in detail, taken from the ac- 
tual records of the case. 














Amount Freight 
Property destroyed. oo charges on 
company. | the same. 
Butter, 200 pounds at 35 cents . $70 00 $0 50 
Ore, 75.9 tons at $3.50.. ne 265 80 56 91 
Paper, 4,600 pounds. . ae 269 10 8 74 
Pulp, 10,400 pounds. . ae 160 00 12 65 
er r 192 50 11 00 
DI sina cccwveenncesees 2,986 06 37 44 
MRIS dis: cresciaceisia) cine Kcawidnaiele © 252 00 18 40 
Apples, 159 barrels...... ..... 508 80 15 26 





Hops, 209 bales, 37,014 pounds. | 34,908 86 59 22 








$39,613 12 ~§220 12 

This was during the fall of 1882, when 
hops sold in New York for over $1 per 
pound. 
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The plan of payment for car service 
by the mile run, without reference to 
time, has the merit of simplicity and 
long-established usage. It is, however, 
in reality, crude and unscientific, and 
has brought with it, in its train, numer- 
ous disadvantages. 

The owner of acar is entitled, first, 
to the proper interest in his investment, 
that is, on the value of the car ; second, 
to a proper amount for wear and tear 
or for repairs. The life of a freight car 
may be reasonably estimated at ten 
years, so that ten per cent. on its value 
would be a fair interest charge. The 
average amount for repairs varies di- 
rectly as to the distance the car moves, 
and may be put at one-half cent per 
mile run. 

It will be seen that by the ordinary 
method of payment the car owner is 
compensated for interest at the rate of 
4 of a cent for the time that the car is 
in motion, but receives nothing for all 
the time the car is at rest. If cars 
could be kept in motion for any consid- 
erable portion of each twenty-four hours, 
this would prove ample. Butin practice, 
it is found that few roads succeed in get- 
ting an average movement of all cars for 
more than one hour and a half in each 
twenty-four. This gives about five per 
cent. interest on the value of the car, 
only one-half of what is generally con- 
ceded to be a fair return. Still further, 
there is no inducement to the road on 
which a foreign car is standing to hasten 
its return home. On the contrary, there 
is a direct advantage in holding the car 
idle until a proper load can be found 
for it, rather than return it home empty. 
The most serious abuses of the freight 
business of the country have grown from 
this state of affairs. It costs nothing 
but the use of the track to hold freight 
in cars ; consequently freight is held in 
cars instead of being put in storehouses, 
frequently for weeks and months ata 
time. 

There is but little earnest attempt 
made to urge consignees to remove 
freight ; on the contrary, the consignees 
consider that they can leave their freight 
as long as they choose, and that the 
railroad companies are bound to hold 
it indefinitely. 

One special practice has grown up as 
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a result of this condition, that of ship- 
pers sending freight to distant points 
to their own order. This practice is 
most prolific of detention to cars, and 
yet is so strongly rooted in the traffic 
arrangements of the country that it is 
most difficult to put an end to it. Cars 
“to order” will frequently stand for 
weeks before the contents are sold and 
the consignee is discovered, during which 
time the cars accumulate, stand in the 
way, occupy valuable space, and have to 
be handled repeatedly by the transporta- 
tion department of the road, all at the 
direct cost of handling to the road it- 
self, and loss of interest to the owner of 
the car. 

Only two methods have so far been 
suggested to abate or put an end to 
the evils which have been but slightly 
indicated above. The first is a change 
in the method of payment for car ser- 
vice to a compensation based upon time 
as well as mileage, which is commonly 
known as the “ Per Diem Plan.” 

This plan consists in paying for the 
use of all foreign cars a fixed sum per 
mile run, based on the supposed cost 
of repairs of the car, and a price per 
day based upon what is estimated to be 
a fair return for the interest on its 
value. This plan was originally sug- 
gested by a convention of car account- 
ants, and was brought up and advocated 
by Mr. Fink, the Chairman of the Trunk 
Line Commission, in New York, in the 
fall of 1887. At his suggestion, and 
largely through his influence, it was 
tried by a few of the roads (the Trunk 
Lines and some of their immediate con- 
nections) during the early part of the 
year 1888; the amounts as then fixed 
being one-half cent per mile run, and fif- 
teen cents per day. The results of this 
experiment, while they were quite satis- 
factory to the friends of the proposed 
change, yet were not sufficiently con- 
clusive to demonstrate the value of the 
plan. to those who were indifferent or 
hostile to it. 

The second method of remedying the 
existing evils of car service is in a uni- 
form and regular charge for demurrage, 
or car rental, to be collected by all rail- . 
road companies with the same regular- 
ity and uniformity that they now collect 
freight charges. This car rental, or 
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demurrage charge, would not be in any 
sense a revenue to the car owner ; the 
idea of it being that it is a rental to the 
delivering company not only for the use 
of the car, but for the track on which it 
stands, and the inconvenience and act- 
ual cost that the company is put to in 
repeated handling of a car that is held 
awaiting the pleasure of the consignee 
to unload. The difficulty in the way of 
making such a charge has been the un- 
willingness of any railroad company to 
put any obstacle in the way of the free 
movement of freight to its line, and 
the fear that an equivalent charge would 
not be made by some one of its com- 
petitors. Of late, however, the serious 
disadvantages resulting from the privi- 
leges given to consignees at competing 
points by allowing them to hold cars 
indefinitely have led the different rail- 
way companies to come together and 
agree upon a uniform system of de- 
murrage charges at certain competing 
points. 

If these two plans could be put into 
operation simultaneously, a fair and 
uniform method of charging demurrage, 
coupled with the Per Diem and Mileage 
plan for car service, the results would 
be most satisfactory not only to the 
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railway companies and car owners, but 
also to the community. 


The matter of Freight Transportation 
is a vast one, and whole chapters might 
be written on any one of the various 
topics that have been but slightly men- 
tioned in this sketch. 

The subject is fraught with difficul- 
ties; new complications arise daily 
which, each in its turn, have to be met 
and mastered. The publicity recently 
given to the various phases of the rail- 
way problem has done much to en- 
lighten the public mind in regard to 
these difficulties. 

The result has already been evident in 
the growing spirit of mutual forbear- 
ance and good-will between the railway 
companies and the public. Let us hope 
that tnis will continue, and that as time 
goes on, their relations will steadily 
improve, so that the public, while yield- 
ing nothing of their legitimate demand 
for safe, prompt, and convenient service, 
will at the same time see that this can 
only be secured by allowing the rail- 
ways a fair return for the services ren- 
dered ; while the railways will learn that 
their true interest lies in the best ser- 
vice possible at moderate, uniform rates. 





UNDER THE LEAVES. 
By William Herbert Carruth. 


A carpet all of faded brown, 
On the gray bough a dove that grieves; 
Death seemeth here to have his own, 
But the Spring violets nestle down 
Under the leaves. 


A brow austere and sad gray eyes, 
Locks in which care her silver weaves; 
Hope seemeth tombed no more to rise, 
But God he knoweth on what wise 
Love for Love’s sunshine waiting lies 
Under the leaves. 
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THE DILEMMA OF SIR GUY THE NEUTER. 
By Octave Thanet. 


HERE are two portraits re- 
maining of Sir Guy Paget, 
<i later, Baron Ellesmere. One 
Q Ei! of them hangs in the old 

SEN) hall to which his descend- 
ants have spared its Elizabethan state. 
No one can name the painter; prob- 
ably he was one of the Dutch artists who 
were attracted to England by Holbein’s 
success. 

The paint has cracked in minute and 
irregular diamonds all over the canvas ; 
and behind this network of the old 
spider, Time, you see Sir Guy’s face and 
his supple and elegant figure, down past 
the half of his comely legs. He is in 
court dress, as he was wont to appear 
before her Majesty, Mary I. of England : 
cloth of silver and white taffeta, jewels 
sparkling from his sword-hilt, and a 
“marten chain” wound about his square 
white velvet cap. 

I judge that, at this time, he may have 
owned twenty-eight or nine years. He 
has the dark hair of the Pagets (fine and 
straight I discover elsewhere) brushed 
upward in the fashion of the day. His 
slight beard hardly disguises the beau- 
tiful oval of his face. His tawny gray 
eyes, though not large, are full of fire. 
The nose is the rather long, well-formed 
nose of Holbein’s por traits ; the chin is 
firm ; and the delicate lips are relaxed 
by a fine, half-melancholy, half-satiric 
smile. 

The other portrait, a miniature by 
Hilliard, taken in Elizabeth’s reign, 
shows the same graceful beauty, not ef- 
feminate, yet certainly not robust, and 
the same smile, which I am quite unable 
to describe. Inthe miniature, Lord El- 
lesmere wears armor, being thus repre- 
sented at the instance of his wife, whom 
he tenderly loved and who was proud 
of his martial exploits. He was. indeed, 
a valiant and fortunate commander ; but 
it was at the court, not in the field, that 
he mended the estate of a poor gentle- 
man into that of a great lord ; and it is 
the courtier who smiles that haunting 
and elusive smile. 





Perhaps I am reading my own mean- 
ings into this dead courtier’s face, or tak- 
ing them, modernized in spite of myself, 
from the manuscript story which he left 
to his grandson. He left other records 
of strange passages in his life, some of 
them concerning very great personages, 
indeed ; possibly it is for that reason they 
have been destroyed. Tradition also ac- 
cuses him of “diuers Sonets the wich 
were extream commended of Master 
Philip Sidney.” But they have gone 
their way to Oblivion, all the same. I 
know of no line of Guy Paget’s extant 
outside these musty old pages, the nar- 
rative of a tragic and bewildering epi- 
sode. 
Next to his celebrated uncle, the man 
who most influenced Guy’s life was an 
almost forgotten hero, Robert Ferrars, 
Bishop of St. Davids. His first meeting 
with Ferrars was in this wise. 

During the autumn of 1549, Edward VI. 
then being on the throne and the Catho- 
lic rebellion just happily suppressed, 
Master Paget rode through Devonshire 
with despatches from his uncle to the 
Bishop of St. Davids. The bishop and 
his wife had gone to Devonshire to visit 
Sir Peter Carew, the bishop’s brother- 
in-law, and afterward convoy his daugh- 
ter, Lady Godsalve, with them to Wales, 
because of the prospective absence of 
her father and husband in Italy on a 
diplomatic mission. Guy was to meet 
the bishop in a little Devonshire village. 
The sun was passing into the west as 
he camein sight of the village. He rode 
unattended, for his business was private. 
“Though of young years,” says another 
chronicler, “ Master Paget was greatly 
esteemed and trusted by his uncle, and 
much employed by him in secret affairs 
of State.” 

The mire of the foul ways had 
splashed Guy’s riding-boots as well as 
the cloak of fine Flemish cloth which he 
wore to protect his doublet of “ wanchett 
blue velvet guarded with silver.” Yet 
for all the travel-stains, he must have 
looked a gallant and handsome young 
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gentleman. Not a very light-hearted 
one at this moment, however, though he 
expected, presently, to see his sweet- 
heart. He gazed about him with a bit- 
ter smile. The sunshine bathed the 
moist green meadows where the sheep 
were grazing. Kingeups and cuckoo 
blossoms and all the dazzling ranks of 
the autumn flowers were freshly sprung 
along the roadside or waving above the 
hedge-rows: and sloes showed their sleek 
black sides on the blackthorn bushes. 
A little brook flashed across the open 
before it dipped into the shade of 
wooded banks. You could see, from 
Guy’s point of vision, orchards and 
groves, and single majestic oaks or 
horse-chestnuts dappling the plain with 
rich shadow ; and harvests waving their 
dull gold ; and hills to break the soft 
curves of the landscape on the horizon 
line. Directly before him the highway 
slipped out of sight among the steep 
roofs of the village. 

The scene was one of just such gentle 
and pensive loveliness as English poets, 
in all ages, have delighted to praise, but 
now it was a loveliness dishevelled and 
woful. The ruined harvests were tum- 
bled over their fields. Ragged gaps had 
been slashed in the hedges; deep fur- 
rows were ploughed in the greensward ; 
how, was easy to know from the broken 
cannon wheels, the bleaching bones of 
horses, rusted pieces of weapons and 
armor, and all the hideous litter of war- 
fare still cumbering the ground. A long, 
transverse ridge of raw earth marked the 
common grave of king’s men and rebels. 
In like wise the black heaps of ashes 
and charred timbers, here and there, 
meant that the soldiers had burned the 
cottages. So near Guy that his horse’s 
nostrils dilated with the smoke, a few 
rafters were still smouldering. They 
had taken the wayside cross out of its 
socket, hacked it into the semblance of 
a gallows, and swung from it aman in a 
tattered frieze frock. His clouted soles 
were barely a foot from the embers. 

Guy frowned and rode away. The 
main street of the village was blocked 
halfway by an ancient Norman church. 
Here, again, Guy saw signs of that furi- 
oustime. The lead was peeled from the 
roof, and the tower stripped of its bells. 
Zealots had smashed the noble win- 


dows, leaving only jagged points like red 
and blue flames to cling to the cusps and 
mullions. Within, the choir, bare of all 
that the piety of ages had bestowed, 
altars, ornaments, crucifixes, images, held 
only an oaken communion table; and 
the walls had been “white limned” so 
roughly that the floor and even the table 
were bespattered. Through the trefoil 
above the group of lancet windows on 
the north side of the tower, fronting the 
street, a great beam was run from which 
dangled a rope, its purpose plainly indi- 
cated by the loop and swinging end. 

A crowd of half-grown lads craned 
their necks at the noose; and a half- 
score men-at-arms made “ scurril jests.” 

Guy kept his way on down the street. 
It was a narrow street, unpaved, drained 
by open gutters. The houses abutted 
on it directly. Most of them were of 
timber and plaster, two stories high, 
divided by a projecting string-course. 
The booths of the tradesmen were below, 
their dwellings were above. Evidently 
the town was astir in some unwonted 
fashion, for heads crowded the windows 
and doorways, and little groups of citi- 
zens, with troubled faces, talked together 
at the street corners. Guy easily dis- 
tinguished the inn by its sign of the 
gilded swan. It was a timber house 
of some architectural pretension, built 
about a quadrangle. The fagade had 
the lawless picturesqueness of the epoch, 
with its Gothic gables, its large, deeply 
recessed windows, shaped with the Tu- 
dor arch, and divided into many lights, 
its carven dripstones and cornices, and 
its porch and porch chamber supported 
on Ionic pillars. The porch seats were 
filled with the village magnates, and 
the tapster in his leather apron and 
crumpled white hose was serving them 
to great stoups of beer. 

No landlord was to be seen (Guy 
learned afterward that he was a timor- 
ous man who shunned the wagging of 
tongues) but his wife displayed a new 
violet kirtle and her black eyes and red 
cheeks in the doorway. 

She, alone, was unabashed by Guy’s 
approach ; she greeted him courteously, 
and having rendered his horse to the 
hostler and bade the tapster fetch a 
fresh tankard, she continued her speech. 
“Marry,” she cried, “though they do 
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hang him,I say he was a kind man; 
many a dirge and placebo hath he said 
for a poor body, nor axed for the dirge- 
groat. And which o’ the new priests 
would ha’ tarried like him 7?’ the plague 
time ?” 

“He feared naught”—it was a red- 
faced yeoman who took up the word. 
‘Lord, how stout he did crack at the 
usurers and sheep-mongers, and the 
forestallers and regrators !” 

There was a cautious acquiescence in 
nods, with side glances at Guy. 

A young man would have told of the 
equally notable drubbing administered 
to these hated personages by Master 
Latimer, the King’s preacher; but it 
was clear that young Dobson was sus- 
pected of making his travels too conspic- 
uous; they, his elders and betters, were 
never in London; his own father checked 
him : 

* Aye, aye, lad, twas famous fine no 
doubt, but good Sir Giles was broad 
spoken enow for me.” 

* By likelihood, he was too broad spo- 
ken,” said a burgher, “’tis claimed he 
practised with the headiness of the mul- 
titude ; and sure he said the mass the 
old way.” 

“ Well, they ha’ swept us good clean 
of the mass, now,” the tapster rejoined, 
grimly, “and ta’en the roods down too. 
Poor Hobb be hanging to one now.” 

The citizens exchanged black looks. 

“ They will sweep the land good clean 
of religion,” cried an old man in athread- 
bare sarcenet gown. ‘The nobles be 
jeerers and mockers, riotous and bloody 
and evil livers, the young men be neuters, 
of no faith. They fear neither God nor 
the devil. The merchants have the gos- 
pel swimming on their lips ; but, Lord, 
how they oppress the poor! They keep 
their wool and their cloth till it be be- 
yond a poor man’s buying ; and it wear- 
eth no time, for the naughtiness of the 
making. Rich men will show no com- 
passion tothe poor. I say there was 
never atime when the rich were so cruel 
to the poor. All kinds of bestial be so 
high a poor man cannot live. When I 
was &@ young man, eggs were a penny a 
dozen, and *twas a penny a pound for 
beef or mutton or veal, and white meat 
a penny farthing, and neck or legs two 
farthings. But now the new lords and 


the clerking knights have enclosed the 
commons so a poor man cannot keep a 
cow or a pig for the comfort of it.” 

“Yea, and how the rents be raised ! ” 
said the yeoman. 

** Wot ye, good people,” said a portly 
mercer, “how this our native country 
be sore decayed so ’tis to be feared we 
may fall a prey to our enemies for lack of 
men? Everywhere be the people sore 
minished. Where, ina few years agone, 
were ten or twelve hundred, be scarce 
four hundred now, and where did use 
to be fifty ploughs and good houses of 
husbandry, now will be but a,shepherd 
and his dog. And the husbandmen be 
so pined and famished they be fain to 
eat acorns, they say.” 

“Yea,” young Dobson interrupted, 
eagerly, “‘sheep and cattle that be or- 
dained to be eaten of men have devoured 
the men’ quoth Master Latimer; and 
worthy Master Begon in his book the 
Jewel of Joy ¢ 

But the crowd would have nothing of 
young Dobson or his new lights. The 
landlady sent a _bell-like Devonshire 
voice above the din of criticism. ‘‘ Nay, 
go to, lad, I perceive, as the saying is, 
a blind man doth swallow many a fly. 
The new priests talk of charity, but it’s 
from the teeth forward. Yea, we have 
a hot gospeller here, that got our monk’s 
chantry lands. Ye wot well how that 
the monks were good landlords. But 
this new lord hath enclosed the com- 
mons and so raised his rents and pulled 
and polled his tenants that a meanie of 
them have lost their farms and must beg 
on the roads or fall to picking and steal- 
ing. There was one poor simple man— 
I knew him well, his name was Jock 
Tibbets—he came to my yard and died 
there of a fever, and his wife, why I know 
not, she died also, so the two sons and 
one daughter they did beg on the roads. 
One of the sons was pressed to fight 
with the king’s men and was killed ; and 
the girl, being but simple withal and 
miserably handled by the soldiers, she 
was haired out of her wits and drowned 
herself in the brook; I saw her on the 
banks stark of her limbs, and dripping, 
and her other brother making moan 
over her.” 

“Yea,” said the tapster, ‘Martin his 
name is, and by the rood, Lord William 

















be going to hang him, to-day, with our 
vicar.” 

“And how chance they hang him, 
sirrah ?” a voice demanded from within. 

Guy had the curiosity to draw nearer 
and look into the inn parlor. Two per- 
sons were in the room. One was the 
speaker, an elderly man, tall and stal- 
wart of figure, composed and benignant 
of face. His gray hair was stiff and 
abundant. His features were large and 
rather clumsily moulded, but the eyes 
were “marvellous bright,” and wrinkles 
of kindly mirth discovered themselves 
at the ers of his eyelids and his 
mouth. His attire was “grave and rever- 
end” but plain, ‘a fair black gown” and 
“black hose with ruffled plates of the 
same cloth.” Instead of the cap of the 
period, he held a broad hat in his strong, 
white hand. 

“By the faith of my body, ’tis the 
bishop,” said Guy. 

The other person in the room was a 
young gentlewoman, richly apparelled, 
of whose person the dim light only re- 
vealed that she had a pale face and dark 
red hair. But Guy did not need to see 
her plainly ; he had been fitting grand 
adjectives to that auburn hair for months. 
Not much more than two years before, 
Sir William Paget had selected Mistress 
Margaret Carew for his nephew's wife. 
There was “ much speech of the matter.” 
The young people saw each other. Mis- 
tress Margaret, a shy girl, mourning the 
death of her mother, did not so much as 
lift her eyes at the graceful young cava- 
lier, and blushed painfully at his court 
flatteries. Guy was well enough satis- 
fied ; he told his uncle that the lady was 
fair and he would warrant her “infinite- 
ly virtuous.” “As for her wit,” quoth 
he, “I could wish it some growth, but 
there be time enow.” 

Nevertheless the affair ‘‘came to 
naught.” I gather that there was some 
dispute about “the dowry.” Shortly 
after, Mistress Margaret married Sir 
John Godsalve. 

Cotemporary gossip pictures Sir John 
as old, rich, and ugly, a brave soldier 
and an honest if stormy-tempered gen- 
tleman. 

Guy took the rupture of his betrothal 
with equanimity: but when, after her 
marriage, Lady Godsalve appeared at 
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court, whether because she were really 
grown more fascinating or because her 
charms had acquired the lustre of the 
unattainable, certain it is Master Paget 
chose to fancy himself the victim of a 
hopeless passion. This was the period 
of his sonnets to Amoret. 

Amoret was cold. She did not blush 
any for his compliments, and the wit, to 
which he had wished growth, was quite 
vigorous enough to match Master Guy’s, 
now. He professed himself dying of 
despair, but I imagine that, at this 
period, there was a good deal of poetic 
license about his despair. At any rate 
he consoled himself with kinder beau- 
ties. Guy was a man of his time, and it 
was not the time of Sir Galahad. Yet 
as he saw that averted pale cheek and 
the lovely curve of the throat into the 
cheek, he felt a thrill beyond his light 
admiration. “Dear child,’ he mur- 
mured, “Lord, what an innocent face 
it is!” All this was in the space of the 
tapster’s gruff answer: “Why, please 
your lordship, Lord William willed Mar- 
tin to hang our vicar and he would not— 
so they are going to hang him—lo, there 
they come!” 

A clatter of armor, a jingle of spurs, 
a thud of horses’ hoofs, the rush of 
many feet, boys’ feet, men’s feet, wom- 
en’s feet, little children’s feet, a troop 
of men of arms riding at a slow pace, 
and, in the middle rank, two men on 
horseback, arms tied behind their backs, 
feet lashed under their horses — yes, 
they were coming. 

The priest’s spine was as erect as any 
soldier's, though his robe bunched un- 
gracefully over the saddle pommel, and 
they had tied a bucket of holy water, a 
rosary, and a sacring bell round his 
neck, to splash and clank at every mo- 
tion. He was a little round man with a 
bald head which glistened in the sun. 
He looked steadily at the tower and the 
beam, but he did not flinch by as much 
as the quiver of an eyelid: even his full 
cheeks kept their ruddy hue. The 
other prisoner was an athletic young 
man who would have been handsome 
but for the yellowish pallor of his skin 
and the glassy eyes which roamed from 
side to side. His curly flaxen hair was 
matted with blood, and his ragged fus- 
tian jacket nearly torn off him. 





——————— 
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As the dismal procession moved up 
the street an inarticulate and awful mur- 
mur swelled from the crowd, that un- 
der-throb of rage and grief and strain- 
ing patience which holds the menace 
of unchecked fury, and heard from an 
English mob has rarely failed to keep 
its promise. ‘Some day,” thought the 
keen young interpreter who watched it 
all, ‘‘ some day it will be the new priests’ 
turn—ha, what meaneth my lord bish- 
op ? ” 

The bishop had stepped into the 
street. 

He stood there, lifting his arms: 

* My lord, in the King’s name!” 

The leader of the troop was a mere 
stripling well known to Guy,a duke’s 
son. He turned impatiently in his sad- 
dle, saying: “My lord, ye be letting 
the King’s justice.” 

“Nay, not so,” said the bishop, “sure 
tis against the King’s justice and natur- 
al pity, too, to hang this fond young 
man for that he will not hang the 
other.” 

Lord William answered, in a tone of 
impatient raillery, that the knave would 
hang the priest fast enough when the 
pinch came. 

“That will I never,” said the prison- 
er, sullenly. 

The priest managed to turn his bound 
body toward the bishop. “ For the pas- 
sion of Christ, good gentlemen,” he 
pleaded, “be a mean for this poor lad. 
*Tis no rebel, but a poor miser that beg- 
geth on the road.” 

“That will I, sir,” said the bishop, 
heartily, “ but for yourself——” 

“For me,” said the priest, “pity me 
not. Ihave lived good days and I am 
found worthy to die in God's cause.” 

Guy had been whispering in Lord 
William’s ear, regarding the Protector’s 
lenity toward the rebels. “He? He 
may want the like himself,” said Lord 
William ; but then he laughed and bade 
two of his soldiers “have the knave 
away.” 

“For the priest,” he added, ‘‘I have 
no option.” 

The bishop thanked him for his “gen- 
tleness ” and stepped aside. Lord Wil- 
liam gave the word of advance. The 
troop moved on up the street, impassive 
as their armor. The people streamed 


after them, and, directly, Guy and the 
bishop saw the stout figure swinging 
before his own church tower. Lady 
Godsalve had gone. They stood alone, 
together. 

“God have pity on his soul!” said 
the bishop, solemnly ; “he was a very 
pestilent traitor well worthy of death, 
but he was a brave man.” 

Guy masked a pity that hurt him, 
under a careless answer: ‘ Yea, he had 
a stout and arrogant stomach. He 
minded me of Forrest that was burned 
in the late king’s time, ye know. I saw 
him suffer. You of the clgrgy have 
a special gift for torment, methinks. 
They burned him in a cradle of chains. 
Master Latimer preached, and at such 
length I trow Forrest was glad to be 
out of the sermon and into the fire. 
But, an he were not a traitor, I would 
say Forrest took his death as Christian- 
like as any man I ever did see. Iwasa 
lad, at the time. I wept to see the mar, 
screaming in the fire, and climbing up, 
clinging to the chains, swaying his body 
out of the flames. Marry, I did run 
away.” 

The bishop sighed : “It liketh me not 
these harsh punishments, but they af- 
fright evil doers. Better is it one 
traitor die dreadfully like Forrest than 
hund.eds in battle or—like such an one. 
But, Master Paget, ye have letters for 
me, I wis; let us to the green fields 
where we may read them in good quiet.” 

Guy willingly “did his bidding.” 
They sat down together by the brook- 
side and the bishop looked over the let- 
ters. They related to various abuses in 
the diocese, and especially to certain 
complaints privately made against the 
bishop. Their tenor appeared in the 
bishop’s running comment: “ Griffith 
ap Morgan be an unmeet man for pro- 
motion ; he stole his own church bells. 
Canon Hugh Evans complaineth of the 
multitude of valyaunt beggars and 
sturdy vagabonds in his parish. The 
justice hath whipped and branded to no 
end ; he would have two hanged as an 
ensample. Not an I can hinder it. Let 
him advise Sir Thomas Jones to open 
his mines; the poor lobs be willing 
enow to work so work be had. John 
Hughes! Nay, she was not his wife. I 
will not take bribes to bear with his 




















wrong doing: let him complain. Ha! 
this be all false! It was not I but 
George Constantine of his own presump- 
tuous mind removed the communion 
altar in Caermarthen Church. Yea, it 
be very vile and in great decay. For 
why, the canons have spoiled it of 
crosses, cencers, challices with other 
plate and jewels to the value of five hun- 
dred marks. Your uncle hath the 
papers. I did take order to compel 
restitution. But they have bolsterers. 
I do perceive they make charges against 
me. Saw ye ever such frivole reason- 
ing.” He smiled although plainly dis- 
tressed. “Here be a famous hotch- 
potch: Pemunire and using my clergy 
tyrannously, and wearing a hat—verily, 
there I must plead guilty sith the proof 
be on me. It beareth off the cold in 
winter and the heat in summer, yet from 
the coil ye would deem a hat partook of 
the nature of mortal sin. Likewise I 
have had two godmothers for my son, 
‘making of his son a monster,’ quoth 
they, ‘and him a laughing stock.’ Well, 
Master Paget, there were two wives 
being before at variance who desired 
both to be godmothers, so to make unity 
between them they were both received. 
What! complain they too that I whistle 
my child, saying that he understood 
my whistle when he was three days old, 
and so whistle him, daily, friendly ad- 
monition neglected—friendly forsooth ! 
But ‘tis true I do use with gravity all 
honest loving entertainment of the child 
to encourage him, thereafter, willingly 
to receive, at his father’s mouth, whole- 
some doctrine of the true fear and love 
of God. It killeth my heart, Master 
Paget, to see how cruelly these inno- 
cents, that Christ loved, be entreated by 
their parents and masters. Marry, 
though, ye would laugh your fill, Master 
Paget, to see Sam nigh leaping out of 
his mother’s arms, hearing of my whis- 
tle, I not being in sight. The toward- 
ness of the babe, the nurse saith, is 
amazing—but I forget my canon’s sore 
grief.”—He read with a mixture of sad- 
ness, vexation, and humor a long list 
of charges almost incredible to the mod- 
ern mind. The bishop did not forcibly 
take away the people’s beads; he per- 
mitted them to “kneel and knock” to 
the sacrament. He seditiously wished, 
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“ speaking of the alteration of the coin,” 
that “the penny should be in weight 
worth a penny of the same metal.” He 
dined with his servants, and his talk was 
“not of godliness but of worldly mat- 
ters.” He neglected his books and 
preaching, and spent his time opening 
mines, surveying lands, and attending to 
fisheries. When he reached the last in- 
dictment the bishop wiped his brow. 
“God forgive me, sir,” said he, “ belike 
therein be a savor of truth. I be so 
occupied with the piteous condition for 
this world of my poor people and the 
seeking out some remede that I may 
neglect to feed my sheep spiritually : 
though I do preach regularly every 
week. But, Master Paget, enow of this 
gear; ye bear your worshipful uncle’s 
very thought of the matter; pray you 
give it me.” 

During the bishop’s examination of 
the letters Guy had been watching 
every phrase, those sharp, worldly-wise 
young ears of his on the alert for some 
ring of the base metal of cruelty or am- 
bition or avarice or sinister indulgence, 
which he was used to detect in the “new 
priests’ talk.” 

* Almost thou persuadest me thou art 
an honest man,” he thought, before he 
answered, courteously: ‘“ That will I, my 
lord. "Tis my uncle’s belief the notary 
George Constantine is promoter of all 
this broil. “Tis hruited that he be not 
only guilty of theft of church moneys 
and other naughty facts, but he has had 
a hand in the late rising. Wherefore, 
do ye inquire, shrewdly, and secretly 
gather what proof ye may—it needs not 
much—and hale him before Sir Peter, 
who is your right friend and brother— 
and there will be an end of him and his 
plottings!” 

“Mean ye,” cried the bishop, opening 
his eyes wide, “mean ye that I have 
him hanged whether or no?” 

Guy stroked the down on his smiling 
lip as he answered gently that the hang- 
ing best be left to the secular arm, that 
is, Sir Peter Carew. 

“God forbid,” said the bishop, flush- 
ing, “that I take any man’s blood on 
my soul! I thank Sir William for his 
gentle friendship, but it standeth not 
with my honor or the faith of a Christian 
man thus to render evil for evil.” 
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“Verily ‘tis an honest man,” was 
Guy’s inward comment; outwardly he 
said that his own duty ended with the 
delivery of his message. ‘And so the 
bishop put the papers in his poke and 
they fared back to the ’ostle.” 

Will, the tapster, met them with a 
grin and the intelligence: “Martin, 
him your worships wot of ”—he griped 
his throat significantly—‘ he hath led 
the soldiers into a ditch and is off.” 

“ Another knave to pillage the king’s 
lieges,” said Guy, tossing the fellow acru- 
sado and secretly rather glad. He sus- 
pected that the bishop shared his feeling. 

The evening was spent in the parlor 
of the inn. Mistress Ferrars was pres- 
ent, a tall, slender gentlewoman, neither 
young nor pretty, yet attracting by a 
mild and unexacting comeliness and an 
evident sweetness of nature. 

Lord William contributed his hand- 
some person and his sackbut, “play- 
ing divers French songs most untune- 
fully *"—but this is Guy’s judgment, and 
he wanted to engross Lady Godsalve’s 
attention himself. He was too court- 
ly a youth to display his chagrin ; he 
rather made extra efforts to please the 
whole company. He discoursed on the 
doings of the court, the dress of the 
ladies at the last Masque ; the new salad 
just come from France ; the beauty, tal- 
ents, and marvellous virtues of the young 
prince (whereat the bishop’s eyes grew 
moist and he nodded his head “many 
times in a vehement manner,” and was 
heard to murmur something in his 
wife’s ear about “our Sam”); the fair 
gardens of the Duke of Somerset ; the 
wonders of France, Holland, and Italy ; 
which countries young Paget had seen 
with his uncle. 

The simple pair were delighted with 
this talk. Ever and anon, the bishop 
would turn his beaming eyes at his 





wife and they would smile in unison 
upon Guy He caught his breath with 
interest over the foreign marvels and 
laughed a great, round unclerical laugh 
at every jest. Finally, when Guy sang 
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Thou must teach it me that I may whis- 
tle it to Sam.” 

Guy could not help an expansion of 
his heart under this artless admiration. 
But when the conversation touched on 
the state of the commonwealth he was 
impressed with the sturdier side of 
Ferrars’s character. A homely acumen 
edged his straightforward sentences. 
His mind had a breadth of justice and 
mercy, and a fanciful imagination as 
well, which played about his stern hon- 
esty and blunt courage, just as little 
Sam used to frolic in his father’s arms 
and rest his dainty cheek against the 
other’s wrinkles. 

“Yea, verily, here is an honest man,” 
said Guy to himself. 

While the company sate about the 
room and Lord William explained the 
last campaign to the bishop, and Mis- 
tress Ferrars was counting her stitches 
on a remarkable sampler, he made an 
occasion to go to Lady Godsalve, to ex- 
amine her broidery work, saying (which 
was not true) that it minded him of a 
piece worked by the Lady Mary, the 
King’s sister. So he leaned over the 
gable of her chair and his fingers slipped 
along the silken pattern until they 
touched the slim white fingers drawing 
the thread. He audaciously asked her 
how she liked the song. “’ Twas writ 
for you,” said he. 

Lady Godsalve folded her hands upon 
her work. ‘Master Paget,” she said, 
“T would fain talk with you in good 
sadness if I might.” 

“ Assuredly, Madam,” Guy answered, 
perplexed by her calm voice and the 
steady gaze of her eyes. Then, all at 
once, he saw that her hands were clasp- 
ing each other with the tightness of res- 
olution, not self-control. She lifted her 
eyes. They were long in shape, and not 
until she lifted them did one see how 
large they were or how deep their vio- 
let lights. Faint shadows lay under her 
smooth ove lids, He r eve brown, dark« r 
than her hair, were drawn a little to- 
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Guy recalled the girl who should have 
been his wife and who was “infinitely 
virtuous.” He was touched. All the 
artificial gallantry slipped from his man- 
ner ; he stood up and held the embroid- 
ery in both his hands as if to examine 
it. 

She gave him the first grateful look 
that he had ever seen in her eyes. ‘“Mas- 
ter Paget,” she went on, hurriedly, 
“brought ye news of the accusations 
Constantine, the notary, hath laid against 
the bishop ?” 

“ Alack, madam, my matters be pri- 
vate.” 

‘Nay it needs not you disclose them,” 
she said, with rather a dreary smile, “I 
wot ‘tis true withouten your speech. 
Ah, Master Paget, be his good lord. In- 
tercede with your uncle. He be nota 
clawback flatterer like his besetters ; he 
cannot plead his own cause. He hath 
done so much in Wales for the poor 
people. And he hath taken order with 
the misbehaving clergy; therefore they 
do hate him and practise to destroy 
him.” 

“He hath good hap to win such an 
advocate,” said Guy, smiling a little. 

‘‘ He hath done more for me,” she an- 
swered ; “once when I was in sore trou- 
ble and anguish of mind, seeing no 
helper, he set my feet in the straight 
road; and his counsel was like the 
ropes they do throw to poor mariners 
inastorm. He looketh a kind, simple 
man only, but oh, he doth know the 
depths wherein the soul be like to 
sink !” 

During her words the young cour- 
tier’s heart was beating in an unprece- 
dented way. Could Margaret Godsalve’s 
extremity concern him? That. still 
damsel who scarce let him see the color 


of her eyes, had she loved him in secret? 
Poor heart, to have them rudely fling 
her sweetness at that brutal old soldier ! 
Was her flouting of him but to hide he 
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hath given thee pain in time agone. I 
will be thy right brother, now. What- 
ever I can do that will I; wherefore, 
thou knowest ; but shalt never hear me 
say.” 

He had spoken to her thought rather 
than her words, but neither of them 
considered that until afterward. She 
was anything but pale, now she turned 
her face so that he might not see the 
blushes—so like those blushes when 
they were first together—her sweet 
voice was barely above a whisper: “I 
knew, always, thou wast noble—as noble 
as thou art brave ! ” 

She might have added something to 
these intoxicating words; but Lord 
William was moved to ask her “a fool 
question.” 

The following morning Guy rode back 
to London. He tells that he made the 
journey, “heavily revolving many things 
in his mind.” He did not know it, but 
he had passed through a momentous ex- 
perience : at one and the same time he 
had been awakened to his best impulses 
as a citizen andasa man. He had his 
crude and cynical imaginations of man 
and woman jostled out of shape ; for in 
Ferrars he found an honest married 
priest, and in the insolently adored mis- 
tress of his fancy, the woman whom he 
should love all the days of his life. 

If there was one being Guy despised 
more than another it was “the married 
priest.” This opinion was the common 
property of his time ; even the Princess 
Elizabeth could not rid herself of it, and 
when one reads the published defence of 
their marriages given the world by some 
of the English clergy, it may be owned 
that the scornful had some excuse. Guy 
himself, like a multitude of young Eng- 
lishmen of his generation, buffeted back- 
ward and forward between Catholicism 
and Protestantism, was, in the pl rase of 


the time, “a Neuter, a person of no 
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As the dismal procession moved up 
the street an inarticulate and awful mur- 
mur swelled from the crowd, that un- 
der-throb of rage and grief and strain- 
ing patience which holds the menace 
of unchecked fury, and heard from an 
English mob has rarely failed to keep 
its promise. ‘Some day,” thought the 
keen young interpreter who watched it 
all, “‘ some day it will be the new priests’ 
turn—ha, what meaneth my lord bish- 
re) ? ” 

The bishop had stepped into the 
street. 

He stood there, lifting his arms: 

“ My lord, in the King’s name!” 

The leader of the troop was a mere 
stripling well known to Guy, a duke’s 
son. He turned impatiently in his sad- 
dle, saying: “My lord, ye be letting 
the King’s justice.” 

“Nay, not so,” said the bishop, “sure 
tis against the King’s justice and natur- 
al pity, too, to hang this fond young 
man for that he will not hang the 
other.” 

Lord William answered, in a tone of 
impatient raillery, that the knave would 
hang the priest fast enough when the 
pinch came. 

“ That will I never,” said the prison- 
er, sullenly. 

The priest managed to turn his bound 
body toward the bishop. ‘“ For the pas- 
sion of Christ, good gentlemen,” he 
pleaded, “be a mean for this poor lad. 
’Tis no rebel, but a poor miser that beg- 
geth on the road.” 

“That will I, sir,” said the bishop, 
heartily, ‘‘ but for yourself——” 

“For me,” said the priest, “pity me 
not. Ihave lived good days and I am 
found worthy to die in God's cause.” 

Guy had been whispering in Lord 
William’s ear, regarding the Protector’s 
lenity toward the rebels. “He? He 
may want the like himself,” said Lord 
William ; but then he laughed and bade 
two of his soldiers “have the knave 
away.” 

“For the priest,” he added, ‘‘I have 
no option.” 

The bishop thanked him for his “gen- 
tleness ” and stepped aside. Lord Wil- 
liam gave the word of advance. The 
troop moved on up the street, impassive 
as their armor. The people streamed 
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after them, and, directly, Guy and the 
bishop saw the stout figure swinging 
before his own church tower. Lady 
Godsalve had gone. They stood alone, 
together. 

“God have pity on his soul!” said 
the bishop, solemnly ; “he was a very 
pestilent traitor well worthy of death, 
but he was a brave man.” 

Guy masked a pity that hurt him, 
under a careless answer: ‘‘ Yea, he had 
a stout and arrogant stomach. He 
minded me of Forrest that was burned 
in the late king’s time, ye know. I saw 
him suffer. You of the clergy have 
a special gift for torment, methinks. 
They burned him in a cradle of chains. 
Master Latimer preached, and at such 
length I trow Forrest was glad to be 
out of the sermon and into the fire. 
But, an he were not a traitor, I would 
say Forrest took his death as Christian- 
like as any man I ever did see. I was a 
lad, at the time. I wept to see the man, 
screaming in the fire, and climbing up, 
clinging to the chains, swaying his body 
out of the flames. Marry, I did run 
away.” 

The bishop sighed : ‘It liketh me not 
these harsh punishments, but they af- 
fright evil doers. Better is it one 
traitor die dreadfully like Forrest than 
hundreds in battle or—like such an one. 
But, Master Paget, ye have letters for 
me, I wis; let us to the green fields 
where we may read them in good quiet.” 

Guy willingly “did his bidding.” 
They sat down together by the brook- 
side and the bishop looked over the let- 
ters. They related to various abuses in 
the diocese, and especially to certain 
complaints privately made against the 
bishop. Their tenor appeared in the 
bishop’s running comment: “Griffith 
ap Morgan be an unmeet man for pro- 
motion ; he stole his own church bells. 
Canon Hugh Evans complaineth of the 
multitude of valyaunt beggars and 
sturdy vagabonds in his parish. The 
justice hath whipped and branded to no 
end ; he would have two hanged as an 
ensample. Not an I can hinder it. Let 
him advise Sir Thomas Jones to open 
his mines; the poor lobs be willing 
enow to work so work be had. John 
Hughes! Nay, she was not his wife. I 
will not take bribes to bear with his 
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wrong doing: let him complain. Ha! 
this be all false! It was not I but 
George Constantine of his own presump- 
tuous mind removed the communion 
altar in Caermarthen Church. Yea, it 
be very vile and in great decay. For 
why, the canons have spoiled it of 
crosses, cencers, challices with other 
plate and jewels to the value of five hun- 
dred marks. Your uncle hath the 
papers. I did take order to compel 
restitution. But they have bolsterers. 
I do perceive they make charges against 


me. Saw ye ever such frivole reason- 
ing.” He smiled although plainly dis- 
tressed. “Here be a famous hotch- 


potch: Pemunire and using my clergy 
tyrannously, and wearing a hat—verily, 
there I must plead guilty sith the proof 
be on me. It beareth off the cold in 
winter and the heat in summer, yet from 
the coil ye would deem a hat partook of 
the nature of mortal sin. Likewise I 
have had two godmothers for my son, 
‘making of his son a monster,’ quoth 
they, ‘and him a laughing stock.’ Well, 
Master Paget, there were two wives 
being before at variance who desired 
both to be godmothers, so to make unity 
between them they were both received. 
What! complain they too that I whistle 
my child, saying that he understood 
my whistle when he was three days old, 
and so whistle him, daily, friendly ad- 
monition neglected—friendly forsooth ! 
But ’tis true I do use with gravity all 
honest loving entertainment of the child 
to encourage him, thereafter, willingly 
to receive, at his father’s mouth, whole- 
some doctrine of the true fear and love 
of God. It killeth my heart, Master 
Paget, to see how cruelly these inno- 
cents, that Christ loved, be entreated by 
their parents and masters. Marry, 
though, ye would laugh your fill, Master 
Paget, to see Sam nigh leaping out of 
his mother’s arms, hearing of my whis- 
tle, I not being in sight. The toward- 
ness of the babe, the nurse saith, is 
amazing—but I forget my canon’s sore 
grief."—He read with a mixture of sad- 
ness, vexation, and humor a long: list 
of charges almost incredible to the mod- 
ern mind. The bishop did not forcibly 
take away the people’s beads; he per- 
mitted them to “kneel and knock” to 
the sacrament. He seditiously wished, 
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“ speaking of the alteration of the coin,” 
that “the penny should be in weight 
worth a penny of the same metal.” He 
dined with his servants, and his talk was 
“not of godliness but of worldly mat- 
ters.” He neglected his books and 
preaching, and spent his time opening 
mines, surveying lands, and attending to 
fisheries. When he reached the last in- 
dictment the bishop wiped his brow. 
“God forgive me, sir,” said he, “ belike 
therein be a savor of truth. I be so 
occupied with the piteous condition for 
this world of my poor people and the 
seeking out some remede that I may 
neglect to feed my sheep spiritually : 
though I do preach regularly every 
week. But, Master Paget, enow of this 
gear; ye bear your worshipful uncle’s 
very thought of the matter; pray you 
give it me.” 

During the bishop’s examination of 
the letters Guy had been watching 
every phrase, those sharp, worldly-wise 
young ears of his on the alert for some 
ring of the base metal of cruelty or am- 
bition or avarice or sinister indulgence, 
which he was used to detect in the “new 
priests’ talk.” 

“ Almost thou persuadest me thou art 
an honest man,” he thought, before he 
answered, courteously: “That will I, my 
lord. “Tis my uncle’s belief the notary 
George Constantine is promoter of all 
this broil. “Tis bruited that he be not 
only guilty of theft of church moneys 
and other naughty facts, but he has had 
a hand in the late rising. Wherefore, 
do ye inquire, shrewdly, and secretly 
gather what proof ye may—it needs not 
much—and hale him before Sir Peter, 
who is your right friend and brother— 
and there will be an end of him and his 
plottings!” 

“Mean ye,” cried the bishop, opening 
his eyes wide, “mean ye that I have 
him hanged whether or no?” 

Guy stroked the down on his smiling 
lip as he answered gently that the hang- 
ing best be left to the secular arm, that 
is, Sir Peter Carew. 

“God forbid,” said the bishop, flush- 
ing, “that I take any man’s blood on 
my soul! I thank Sir William for his 
gentle friendship, but it standeth not 
with my honor or the faith of a Christian 
man thus to render evil for evil.” 
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“Verily ‘tis an honest man,” was 
Guy’s inward comment; outwardly he 
said that his own duty ended with the 
delivery of his message. ‘And so the 
bishop put the papers in his poke and 
they fared back to the ’ostle.” 

Will, the tapster, met them with a 
grin and the intelligence: ‘Martin, 
him your worships wot of ”—he griped 
his throat significantly—‘“ he hath led 
the soldiers into a ditch and is off.” 

“ Another knave to pillage the king's 
lieges,” said Guy, tossing the fellow acru- 
sado and secretly rather glad. He sus- 
pected that the bishop shared his feeling. 

The evening was spent in the parlor 
of the inn. Mistress Ferrars was pres- 
ent, a tall, slender gentlewoman, neither 
young nor pretty, yet attracting by a 
mild and unexacting comeliness and an 
evident sweetness of nature. 

Lord William contributed his hand- 
some person and his sackbut, “play- 
ing divers French songs most untune- 
fully "—but this is Guy’s judgment, and 
he wanted to engross Lady Godsalve’s 
attention himself. He was too court- 
ly a youth to display his chagrin ; he 
rather made extra efforts to please the 
whole company. He discoursed on the 
doings of the court, the dress of the 
ladies at the last Masque ; the new salad 
just come from France ; the beauty, tal- 
ents, and marvellous virtues of the young 
prince (whereat the bishop’s eyes grew 
moist and he nodded his head “many 
times in avehement manner,” and was 
heard to murmur something in his 
wife’s ear about “our Sam”); the fair 
gardens of the Duke of Somerset ; the 
wonders of France, Holland, and Italy ; 
which countries young Paget had seen 
with his uncle. 

The simple pair were delighted with 
this talk. Ever and anon, the bishop 
would turn his beaming eyes at his 
wife and they would smile in unison 
upon Guy. He caught his breath with 
interest over the foreign marvels and 
laughed a great, round unclerical laugh 
at every jest. Finally, when Guy sang 
at his asking (the rascal abused his op- 
portunity and adapted some of his own 
ravings about “ Amoret” to “a fair for- 
eign melody ”) he rubbed his eyes, open- 
ly, exclaiming: “Tush, I had not 
thought a fond song could so move me. 
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Thou must teach it me that I may whis- 
tle it to Sam.” 

Guy could not help an expansion of 
his heart under this artless admiration. 
But when the conversation touched on 
the state of the commonwealth he was 
impressed with the sturdier side of 
Ferrars’s character. A homely acumen 
edged his straightforward sentences. 
His mind had a breadth of justice and 
mercy, and a fanciful imagination as 
well, which played about his stern hon- 
esty and blunt courage, just as little 
Sam used to frolic in his father’s arms 
and rest his dainty cheek ayainst the 
other’s wrinkles. 

“Yea, verily, here is an honest man,” 
said Guy to himself. 

While the company sate about the 
room and Lord William explained the 
last campaign to the bishop, and Mis- 
tress Ferrars was counting her stitches 
on a remarkable sampler, he made an 
occasion to go to Lady Godsalve, to ex- 
amine her broidery work, saying (which 
was not true) that it minded him of a 
piece worked by the Lady Mary, the 
King’s sister. So he leaned over the 
gable of her chair and his fingers slipped 
along the silken pattern until they 
touched the slim white fingers drawing 
the thread. He audaciously asked her 
how she liked the song. ‘“’'Twas writ 
for you,” said he. 

Lady Godsalve folded her hands upon 
her work. “Master Paget,” she said, 
“JT would fain talk with you in good 
sadness if I might.” 

* Assuredly, Madam,” Guy answered, 
perplexed by her calm voice and the 
steady gaze of her eyes. Then, all at 
once, he saw that her hands were clasp- 
ing each other with the tightness of res- 
olution, not self-control. She lifted her 
eyes. They were long in shape, and not 
until she lifted them did one see how 
large they were or how deep their vio- 
let lights. Faint shadows lay under her 
smooth eyelids. Her eyebrows, darker 
than her hair, were drawn a little to- 
gether. The small mouth curved down- 
ward the merest trifle. It was the short 
upper lip, Guy could see, that gave the 
mouth its haughty expression ; now, the 
lips had the pathetic curves of a tired 
child’s. Surely her cheek had grown 
thinner and paler. 
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Guy recalled the girl who should have 
been his wife and who was “infinitely 
virtuous.” He was touched. All the 
artificial gallantry slipped from his man- 
ner ; he stood up and held the embroid- 
ery in both his hands as if to examine 
it. 

She gave him the first grateful look 
that he had ever seen in her eyes. ‘“‘Mas- 
ter Paget,” she went on, hurriedly, 
“brought ye news of the accusations 
Constantine, the notary, hath laid against 
the bishop ?” 

“ Alack, madam, my matters be pri- 
vate.” 

‘Nay it needs not you disclose them,” 
she said, with rather a dreary smile, “I 
wot ‘tis true withouten your speech. 
Ah, Master Paget, be his good lord. In- 
tercede with your uncle. He be nota 
clawback flatterer like his besetters ; he 
cannot plead his own cause. He hath 
done so much in Wales for the poor 
people. And he hath taken order with 
the misbehaving clergy; therefore they 
do hate him and practise to destroy 
him.” 

“He hath good hap to win such an 
advocate,” said Guy, smiling a little. 

‘He hath done more for me,” she an- 
swered ; “once when I was in sore trou- 
ble and anguish of mind, seeing no 
helper, he set my feet in the straight 
road; and his counsel was like the 
ropes they do throw to poor mariners 
inastorm. He looketh a kind, simple 
man only, but oh, he doth know the 
depths wherein the soul be like to 
sink !” 

During her words the young cour- 
tier’s heart was beating in an unprece- 
dented way. Could Margaret Godsalve’s 
extremity concern him? ‘That still 
damsel who scarce let him see the color 
of her eyes, had she loved him in secret? 
Poor heart, to have them rudely fling 
her sweetness at that brutal old soldier ! 
Was her flouting of him but to hide her 
hurt? Guy recalled his sonnets. He 
was smitten with the sharpest regret 
that he had ever known : his seemed to 
him an unknightly part, and he remem- 
bered his mother and her tales of 
knights who had loved one woman and 
clave to her and served her, asking no 
guerdon. 

“ Margaret,” said he, “forget what 
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hath given thee pain in time agone. I 
will be thy right brother, now. What- 
ever I can do that will I; wherefore, 
thou knowest ; but shalt never hear me 
say.” 

He had spoken to her thought rather 
than her words, but neither of them 
considered that until afterward. She 
was anything but pale, now she turned 
her face so that he might not see the 
blushes—so like those blushes when 
they were first together—her sweet 
voice was barely above a whisper: “I 
knew, always, thou wast noble—as noble 
as thou art brave ! ” 

She might have added something to 
these intoxicating words; but Lord 
William was moved to ask her “a fool 
question.” 

The following morning Guy rode back 
to London. He tells that he made the 
journey, “heavily revolving many things 
in his mind.” He did not know it, but 
he had passed through a momentous ex- 
perience : at one and the same time he 
had been awakened to his best impulses 
as a citizen andasa man. He had his 
crude and cynical imaginations of man 
and woman jostled out of shape ; for in 
Ferrars he found an honest married 
priest, and in the insolently adored mis- 
tress of his fancy, the woman whom he 
should love all the days of his life. 

If there was one being Guy despised 
more than another it was “the married 
priest.” This opinion was the common 
property of his time ; even the Princess 
Elizabeth could not rid herself of it, and 
when one reads the published defence of 
their marriages given the world by some 
of the English clergy, it may be owned 
that the scornful had some excuse. Guy 
himself, like a multitude of young Eng- 
lishmen of his generation, buffeted back- 
ward and forward between Catholicism 
and Protestantism, was, in the phrase of 
the time, “a Neuter, a person of no 
faith.” To him the new religion looked 
an indecent scramble for spoils on the 
part of the laity, and for license on the 
part of the clergy; and the married 
priests with their wives and children and 
their greedy palms were a noxious and 
scandalous spectacle. Yet to-day he 
had seen a married priest who loved his 
wife and child and none the less had 
kept clean hands and a pure heart. That 
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Ferrars was not of the exalted spiritual 
type, but simply a healthy, not too re- 
fined follower of righteousness, helped 
his influence over Guy, who had the 
moderate man’s incredulous contempt 
for exaltation of feeling. 

“T will never maintain again that a 
new priest may not be a true man,” said 
Guy. 

And he has left his own record of his 
state of mind regarding Margaret. 

“Before, when he was assured she re- 
garded him not, he had pursued her right 
earnestly : but now that he did perceive 
that she had bestowed her heart upon 
him (so unworthy) he was mazed and 
durst no longer proceed, but would as it 
were protect her, yea against his own 
self. So was he sore distraught, seeing 
no joy or delight in living without this 
lady ; yet fully persuaded she would in 
no wise fall from her duty to her lord ; 
and, therewith consumed with such ex- 
cess of admiring and longing sorrow that 
he did weep to think of her, yet could 
he by no manner of means divert his 
mind from her.” 


Edward was dead and Mary reigned 
in his stead, and the mass was back in 
England, before Guy saw the little De- 
vonshire town again. 

Meanwhile evil days had come to Rob- 
ert Ferrars. So long as Somerset was 
in power, the Pagets’ influence kept his 
enemies at bay; but Sir William’s ad- 
dress only availed to save his own neck, 
after the Duke’s fall. He retired to what 
was left of his estates, and Guy went to 
help fight the Turks. Presently, Ferrars 
was summoned to London on the same 
“frivole reasonings ” which he had dis- 
cussed with Guy. He was thrown into 
prison, and in prison he was, on Mary’s 
accession to the throne. The Pagets 
came back with the Catholic queen. The 
Lord Paget had been the most moderate 
of Protestants ; he was an equally toler- 
ant Catholic: but moderate men were 
speedily pushed into the background by 
fanatics wild with the unslaked hatreds 
of the time. 

In vain all Guy’s influence was exert- 
ed for the bishop’s release. He was de- 
posed from his see as a married priest ; 
he was kept in prison. His wife sick- 


ened and died, but Guy obtained the 
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poor boon of taking him, under his own 
charge, for a farewell visit to her. There 
is still extant an affecting letter which 
the bishop wrote to Margaret Godsalve 
relating to this visit. And with the 
bishop’s letter is one of thanks to Guy 
from Margaret—evidently enclosing the 
first. Margaret’s letter is endorsed in 
Guy’s handwriting : “‘ My Dearling Lady, 
Her first letter writ to Me.” 

Margaret at this period was in France. 
Her father had been concerned in Wy- 
att’s insurrection and filed. Her hus- 
band, though nominally loyal to the 
Queen, was reported to sympathize se- 
cretly with the insurgents. 

It is written in every history how 
Lord Paget succeeded in defeating the 
heresy bills of two parliaments, and 
how he failed in the third. In every 
history, also, is it written how, though 
he failed when the question only touched 
men’s lives, he succeeded at every point 
in keeping for the laymen all the church 
property which Henry VIII. had stolen 
for them. Naturally, all this did not 
help Paget’s court favor. He remained 
President of the Welsh Marshes. He 
was of her Majesty’s privy council. The 
lands which had been confiscated were 
his again. But the Queen looked coldly 
on him ; he was “vehemently suspect,” 
and “my lord of Winchester did whis- 
per to my lord Riche at the Lady Jane’s 
execution that, for a small pretext, they 
would make the Lord Paget’s head dance 
the like dance.” 

Shortly after, Guy, being summoned 
by his uncle, found that cool-headed 
statesman “in a fume.” 

“By God’s wounds, nephew Guy,” 
were the first words Guy could win, 
“these bloody tikes of priests will break 
the neck of mother church, of their own 
swinge! Ten heretics burned in this 
one month! They be the veriest dolts! 
Wot they not ’tis the best of the new 
religion will stand steadfast and men 
will pity their sufferings and, at the 
length, turn on their tormentors! By 
the passion of Christ, it putteth me out 
of my patience! And now they will 
send the poor old age, Master Ferrars, 
down to Wales to be tried of the new 
bishop, Morgan, and that cursed knave, 
Constantine. An he do not recant— 
and ye wot he is of stomach stout and 
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hard—they will sure burn him. They 
did send him down to Wales with Lord 
William Radcliffe ; but they need him 
elsewhere, so they demanded me, in the 
council this morning, if ye were not 
trusty to be sent. I ween ’tis to prac- 
tise with us that they may find a pre- 
text to destroy us ; but I durst not re- 
fuse. 

“Thou must go, Guy. See to it the 
man doth not give ye the slip, and that 
he be mercifully entreated. God, he 
knoweth I do rue for him.” 

So, “very heavily,” Guy went. He 
had planned a different errand to Devon- 
shire. Sir John was dead and Marga- 
ret, he had heard, was in England again. 
Of what had been his relations with 
Lady Godsalve during the intervening 
years ; whether he had ever tried to 
drag his star from Heaven, whether he 
had kept his own fidelity unstained 
through all the temptation of his youth 
and that unbridled time—of such mat- 
ters Guy has said nothing, but it is plain 
that Margaret was still “infinitely virtu- 
ous” as she was infinitely fair ; and the 
stiff phrases of the day relax into grace 
and tenderness if they do but approach 
her image. 

Therefore, not only “marvellous sor- 
rowful” over Ferrars’s sad case, but 
“much afeared lest the lady might take 
his errand in ill part,” Guy rode into 
Devonshire to the same village where he 
had encountered Lord William before. 
There was little change in the aspect of 
the village street. The church had plain 
windows, and a priest in a white rochet 
was celebrating mass, ‘while a bell tolled 
from the tower before which stout Sir 
Giles had swung. He was welcomed at 
the inn by the landlady, grown a trifle 
weightier and rosier, and by Will tapster, 
himself, standing now in the landlord’s 
shoes, that timorous worthy having es- 
caped to the only sure refuge from tu- 
mult and fear in England, the village 
graveyard. 

The porch seats were filled much as 
they had been before, and the rustics 
stared at the soldiers’ corselets and 
hacquebuts with the same mixture of 
dread and aversion. Guy made out 
some of the faces; but the young man 
who had praised Latimer was gone. 
The hostess had kept all the details of 
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his visit with rural tenacity, and recalled 
them volubly. She had not lost her 
habit of bold speech. “ Well a day, ’tis 
rare good luck your worship be come,” 
she cried; “Lord William he be revel- 
ling with a great sort of gentlemen at 
the hall, and the poor old heretic man 
been put in a little blind house adjoin- 
ing, where we do keep the coals; and 
no fire withal, so he be like to starve for 
cold !” 

Laying up a reckoning (which he 
afterward paid in full) for Lord William, 
in his own mind, Guy had Ferrars re- 
moved to the inn chamber, where was a 
fire and a supper laid out, and the best 
bed well warmed. 

The bishop, who had greeted Guy 
with all his usual affection, now looked 
about him with a broad smile. “Yeaeven 
pennar and inkhorn!” he exclaimed, 
gleefully, “verily, good youth, thou art 
my white son. God be praised, ’tis in 
dolour and hardness that a man findeth 
out the kindness of men. The good 
man of the house he did fet me a great 
mess of meat and bread and a stoup of 
wine ; and the woman did send me the 
cloak of her husband that dead is. He 
was of slight personage,” the bishop 
laughed, “and I, as ye see, but, marry, it 
softened the coals for me, and I have 
an ill back. I pray you, Sir Guy, thank 
her for her gentleness. The keepers in 
the city left me little, but I have a silver 
groat I would send her.” 

“This is not the meeting I had hoped 
for,” groaned Guy, unmanned by the 
old man’s cheerfulness. 

“Nay, good youth, thou hast done 
thine uttermost for me; regret it not 
nor rue for me. I mind me ever of the 
old saying : 


Although the day be ever solong '* 
At last it ringeth to evensong. 


Pray you sup with me, my son, and tell 
me of our friends.” 

Then followed a scene, strange enough 
but of a like nature to those witnessed 
often in England, at this time. 

The heretic and his most unwilling 
guard supped together while the soldiers 
watched outside. Vainly the courtier 
taxed his subtle wit to persuade Ferrars 
to choose life instead of death. 
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“Oh, consider,” he cried, uncon- 
sciously speaking the words of another 
man of the world to a martyr, “life is 
sweet and death is bitter; and will ye 
die for such empty words?” 

A very pleasant, gentle smile stole 
over the old man’s rugged features, 
gaunt and pale with imprisonment. 
‘Ye remember,” said he, “I was ever 
addict to songs and rhymes. My dear 
heart, when she was with me, did often 
repeat to me one that marvellously com- 
forted me. 


He that dieth with honor liveth forever, 
But the defaméd dead recovereth never. 


Nay, nay, my son, I die for no idle 
words, but for the very truth of God.” 

“Ye would die against the mass, and 
poor Father Giles he died for the mass,’ 
said Guy with the irritation of despair ; 

“ ye cannot both be right —— ” 

“Nay, Father Giles be all wrong,” 
said the bishop, cheerily, “I have the 
warrant of holy writ.” 

Thus the talk went on as such talk 
was going on in England, whenever .the 
man of the world and the man of the 
other world held their everlasting dis- 
pute. Guy was too shrewd not to per- 
ceive the helplessness of his arguments. 
He was as powerless to move the bishop 
as the bishop would have been to per- 
suade the young courtier to go to the 
stake on his own account because he 
did not believe in the “mummery of the 
mass.” 

Sadly enough he bade the old man 
good-night and betook himself to his 
chamber. He had posted his guards 
about the house and he made the rounds 
before he retired. Down the street the 
flare of the torches showed him three 
soldiers. ‘Those be Lord William’s an- 
tients, belike,” said the old lieutenant 
who had served with Paget in Hungary. 
Just then one of them turned his head : 
Guy experienced that undefined sense 
of recognition which often bothers the 
man trained to remember faces. “Some- 


where did I see that fellow’s hawk eyes,” 
thought Guy. 

His troops placed, the chamber where 
the bishop lay guarded at every approach, 
Guy went into the porch chamber which 
was his own. The porch chamber was 
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built out from the house above the 
porch, a common architectural feature 
in Tudor mansions. Leaning out of the 
window, he could plainly hear the voices 
of the loiterers in the porch. Guy ex- 
tinguished his taper and listened. It 
was more to distract his thoughts than 
from any analyzed purpose. 

Now and then a sentence rose above _ 
the murmur. 

“ Well, I care not for strangers, Gaf- 
fer ; but poor Jock Dobson 

“He be a right merciful man an he 
do be a heretic. I did see him beg 
Martin’s life i’ this very place.” 

“Martin, forsooth! ’twas an ill fact 
that—'tis the most arrant rogue and 
robber i’ the country side.” 

“Never a soul i’ this town hath had 
wrong of Martin.” 

The words were lost in an unintelli- 
gible buzz of Martin’s exploits, besprin- 
kled with peals of laughter as if Mar- 
tin’s wickedness must have a humorous 
twang. Then some voice said that 
Martin had seen “the heretic.” 

“Say, dame,” was the next clear sen- 
tence, “will they burn him like they did 
poor Dobson ?” 

“Yea, but not here, they only bide 
here, overnight. They will burn him in 
Wales. Alack the pity, ’tis a hard death, 
burning !” 

“The gospellers be in some sort 
Christian men”—Guy recognized the 
mercer’s voice—“I think burning should 
be for anna-baptists and arians and such 
like.” 

“JT warrant I could not abide the fire. 
I should recant.” 

“Best not take up with their gay 
glorious doctrines, then, gossip; they 
be all of the devil, Father Giles said.” 

“Marry, this same Lord William 
was ’t that hanged him: then would he 
give the mass ne cap ne knee; and he 
hacked the rood down and made a gal- 
lows out ot for to hang a poor good 
Catholic clown. How chance he hath 
not been dealt roundly with? This poor 
man did no burning, no hanging that I 
wot of; yet Lord William hath lands 
and lordship, but this poor miser needs 
burn. Neighbors, I be the Queen’s right 
subject, God bless her ; but I like not 
these burnings.” 

“The times be no better,” an aged 
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voice grumbled, “ and there be a meanie 
of Spanish men to eat up all poor Eng- 
land hath. Tis bruited the queen mean- 
eth to make the prince King for the 
great love she hath for him.” 

“More than he for her, belike,” the 
yeoman muttered. 

No one reproved him; they were 
suddenly all so silent that Guy looked 
down the street for the cause, instantly 
apparent in the approach of several fig- 
ures on horseback. Coming under the 
light from the inn windows they were 
revealed as a gentlewoman, an old serv- 
ing woman, and two serving men, all at- 
tended by Guy’s lieutenant and half a 
dozen soldiers. 

“T seek Sir Guy Paget, good peo- 
ple,” said a voice that made his pulses 
bound. In a moment he was before 
the lady of his dreams. She was calm 
enough ; every other emotion had been 
smothered by the stress of one over- 
whelming fear. 

“Sir Guy, thou knowest mine errand 
without my telling it. Thou hast mine 
uncle’s life in thy hands. Oh, be his 
good lord!” 

* Alas, Madam, I have no power,” said 
Guy ; ‘‘ [have labored him sore to recant, 
but he will not.” 

“And there be no hope for him with 
Morgan and Constantine,” said the lady, 
“T know that right well.” 

Guy assented, despondently. 

“How wicked be these laws,” she 
cried, wringing her hands, but dry-eyed 
in her misery; “an I werea man I would 
fight them till I died!” 

“My uncle, he did his uttermost in 
parliament,” said Guy, feeling the weak- 
ness of his words. He could not keep 
his eyes away from her, where she 
stood, the candle-light on her white 
face and her curling dark red hair and 
glittering eyes and the scarlet, trembling 
lips. 

“Tn parliament! like clerks!” the 
passionate speech flowed on, “but ye 
be a valiant knight, ye wear a sword. 
Think, they will burn twenty this week ! 
Some of them be women, some lads, 
nigh children, that never heard of any 
other religion. How can the nobles and 
gentles of England sit by and see such 
foul shame !” 

“What profiteth fighting ?” said Guy. 

VoL. V.—55 
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“Wyatt, what hath he done to help the 
heretics? He hath only lost his own 
head and many an honest gentleman’s 
beside.” He caught the hands which 
she flung up in a wild gesture, and held 
the white wrists. ‘Listen, dear Heart 
—nay, ye shall not scorn me, Margaret, 
I be no coward knave, my heart is heavy 
for these poor heretics. Yea, I would 
Jight for them, did fighting serve ; but 
the Lady Mary is our rightful queen. I 
will not bring in the French king to 
conquer England.” 

She let her face droop until her cheek 
rested almost against his hands which 
were holding her wrists. ‘“ Forgive me, 
Sir Guy, I did wrong thee. Alack, I be 
haired out of my wits with the planning 
and thinking. I know thou would’st 
serve him. And itis so easy. Ah, sir, 
do for me one little, little thing ?” 

“What, sweetheart ?” he said, dream- 
ily ; how passing sweet it was to have 
her so near him—and she was free ! 

“The pass-word for to-night.” 

She whispered in his ear, “Just that 
—only that—to me.” 

“What would ye with the pass- 
word ?” 

“Nay, do not ask. Best to know 
naught. Only tell it me.” 

“Tis a device to free Master Fer- 
rars.” 

He spoke very gently but sadly. Sud- 
denly he kissed her wrist. 

“Thou knowest how I love thee,” he 
groaned, ‘and thou wouldst make me a 
forsworn man!” 

“Nay, not so. Leave holding of my 
hands, Sir Guy, I pray thee.” 

When he dropped her wrists she 
turned and sat down, making a piteous 
effort at composure. “Fy,I do talk like 
a fond woman. Look, I will go to 
work roundly with you to amend your 
reasoning. Prythee allow me require 
certain things of ye. Is it because ye 
deem this law to be righteous that ye 
help it thus, or because ye be sent to ex- 
ecute it ?” 

“Ye wot ’tis the latter. I be a sol- 
dier. I obey them that have author- 
ity.” 

«But deem ye a soldier must obey 
always? Say they command ye murder 
babes, like King Herod? Or like him 
that sent to kill the babes in the Tower ? 
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Did those slayers, by authority, right 
well? Or say, the Queen—the which is 
a shrewd likelihood, sith she be a cruel 
and irous dame—say she will ye to de- 
spatch the Lady Elizabeth? Shall ye 
do her will and wash your hands, say- 
- ing, ‘Marry, I be sent by authority?’ 
Tush, away with such reasoning for a 
free-born Englishman! I tell ye, Sir 
Guy Paget, ye stain your knightly 
sword when ye lift it in such a quarrel ! 
He is a gentleman that hath gentle con- 
ditions. And he that helpeth wicked 
men to murder—and, lo! how cruelly! 
—an innocent, kind old man that hath 
wrought only good, yea, by God’s mercy, 
he be no gentleman, no knight, but a 
murdering slave !” 

“Ye drive me too hard,” cried the 
young man, beside himself; “I tell ye, 
my uncle, that is more than a father to 
me, he hath my word. Oh, Margaret, 
show pity, drive me not out of my man- 
hood !” 

But she was too much of a woman to 
be merciful. She rose. She walked to 
him and knelt at his feet. 

“Guy,” she whispered, while he could 
hardly see her face for the daze of an- 
guish in his eyes, “ Guy, often hast thou 
sworn that thou lovest me; and I could 
not tell thee how even so did I love thee. 
No one will know; Martin (he that the 
bishop saved, here, in this town) will 
do all. Thy uncle will have no guilt. 
Thou need’st know nothing or—” she 
lifted her radiant eyes to him—“ thou 
shalt know all and fly with him—and me 
—to my father in Normandy. My father 
will not refuse me to thee—then !” 

How many times had Guy pictured 
this moment when he should speak his 
heart and know hers ; he had hoped and 
trembled, he had conjured up a hundred 
possibilities, but never—never anything 
like this. In his deep bitterness of soul 
he groaned aloud. 

And with that, “seeing him so moved 
and being in a measure distraught with 
her misery, she did embrace his feet with 
weeping tears, calling him her dear lord, 
and such like expressions, which did, as 
it were, sear his heart; so that he was 
marvellous fain to give her her will, yet 
would he not yield.” 

It could not be, he said ; he had given 
his word to his uncle. 


She urged him further, for she knew 
that the lieutenant of the guard was to 
come directly ; imploring him if he de- 
cided for mercy to send a ring (“ there- 
with she gave it him ”) by Will tapster, 
“who was trusty,” with the password 
written and slipped into a hiding-place 
in the ring. 

Scarcely had she shown him the 
“trick of the stone ” before the lieuten- 
ant’s knock was heard. 

They had but a moment together. 
Margaret drew Guy’s dark head down 
until it was level with her eyes. She 
kissed him. ‘That do I,” she said, while 
he looked at her “like a dumb man with 
a knife in his heart,” “ because after this 
night either thou art my husband, or 
else a man barbarous and forsworn whom 
I never will see more—and I have loved 
thee as mine own soul!” 

She dropped her hands and opened the 
door. Guy saw her step into the shad- 
ows, he heard the rustle of her gown on 
the floor. She turned and passed down 
the stair. 

“Come back to me when I call,” Guy 
told the lieutenant; “I have somewhat 
to write, before.” 

He closed the heavy door upon the 
man. He was left alone with his di- 
lemma. 

To Martin’s plans he had no clue— 
nor does he supply any to us out of his 
later knowledge—but he felt sure, now, 
that the soldier with the vaguely recog- 
nized face was the outlaw himself. 

Martin may have contemplated strat- 
egy alone; but it is likely he had force 
in reserve. The burning of Dobson and 
two others of the townspeople had se- 
riously shaken their loyalty. Martin was 
sure of their tacit good will. Armed 
with the password, he could introduce 
his men into theinn. If the Queen’s men 
resisted, there would be bloody fighting 
and the bishop would be “conveyed 
away” in the mélée. “Then will the 
poor knaves lose their lives because I 
have firstlost mine honor,” thought Guy, 
bitterly. And what would befall his 
uncle while he led a merry life with his 
wife in France ?” 

All his life, Guy had not only loved 
his uncle, he had also admired that long- 
headed and rather cool-hearted courtier, 
above all living men. Apart from any 
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question of soldierly duty or his conduct 
as a subject, his defection would most 
probably ruin his uncle. On the other 
hand, was he to be the minister of a 
hideous injustice, to deliver the affec- 
tionate and brave old man, to whom he 
owed the awakening and purifying of 
his own soul, over to the most cruel of 
deaths, and to lose forever his most 
precious hopes? Let him describe the 
conflict in his own words: ‘“ Wherefore 
I was in anguish and tumult of soul, 
thinking whether it be best to quit my 
allegiance and my faith to my uncle who 
trusted me ever with all he had, or 
whether to both be the cause of a good 
man’s destruction and to lose her that 
was dearest to me of any woman in the 
world, I being then a young man at an 
age over which Love hath his extremest 
power.” 

He paced the floor. At times he wrung 
his hands, at times he wept; but in the 
end he summoned his lieutenant and 
bade him prepare all things for depart- 
ure. He wrote a letter to Margaret ex- 
plaining his course and its harsh neces- 
sity. This letter he sent to her (with 
the ring) by Will tapster. “And by 
this time, all being in readiness, they 
fared forth on their journey.” 

There is a large space devoted to the 
journey into Wales, in Guy’s narrative. 
He descrfbed the doomed man’s “ joy- 
ance” in the sunshine, in the spring 
green creeping into the sedges and cov- 
ert sides, in the flight of the herons, the 
song of the mavis, and the crisp air ; 
“he having been so long pent away 
from all.” He tells how people used to 
stand at the wayside to see them pass, 
“most often of sad countenance and 
many crying, ‘God sustain you, sir!’ or 
‘God send you deliverance !’” 

He repeats all Ferrars’s affecting talk 
of his son, and his messages to the child, 
and his own promise to “ deal with the 
little Samuel like as it were his own 
son.” He gives the “jests” and the 
“stories” and the “merry quips on 
words ” in which the old man indulged 
after the fashion of his time ; as well as 
the grave and godly talk. But it would 
seem that in his last days, as always, Fer- 
rars had more faith in doing justice and 
showing mercy than in spiritual exer- 
cises; though he humbly reproaches 
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himself therefor, “with dulness and 
grossness of nature and over love of 
this glosing world.” Guy has not omit- 
ted a touch in the picture ; he cannot 
bear to slight a word of this man who 
moves him so strongly and whom he had 
given over to death. We can see the 
cheery old man on Guy’s own fiery 
charger (“for as old as he been there 
was no horse he could not ride, and all 
beasts loved him”) whistling the notes 
of the birds or “godly tunes.” 

“For sure,” said he, “it were ungrate- 
ful to the Lord that granteth me these 
days of solace before my trial not to joy 
in them and strengthen my heart. The 
Lord loveth a cheerful giver, be it of life 
or gear.” 

But Guy, himself—one only finds here 
and there a hint of his confused misery. 

They had reached the Welsh marshes 
when they were overtaken by a flying 
horseman. He delivered to Guy, as 
token, the ring which he had such sor- 
rowful cause to know, and a pacquet. 
The pacquet contained a letter to Fer- 
rars and another to himself. When he 
opened the latter he found only his own 
eager words of pleading and pain. 


The town of Caertharthen is the 
principal town of the diocese of St. 
Davids. It lies on the river Towy, and 
its narrow streets creep up a hill to the 
market place and the massive castle, old 
as the Welsh princes. On the thirty-first 
day of March, 1555, the market place 
had but one vacant spot, a little space 
about the cross, in which a four-corner- 
ed pile of fagots had been built as high 
as a man’s waist. An oaken stake stood 
in the centre and a chain was locked to 
the stake. 

Like a wide wall of light the sunshine 
shifted from blazing point to point of 
breastplates, steel caps, and halberts, 
massed close as men could stand be- 
tween the stake and the wavering, black 
sea of Welsh hats and frieze. A plat- 
form had been erected whereon, as the 
custom was, the priests and commission- 
ers sate, to watch the hideous pageant. 
People pointed outa sleek, dark-skinned 
priest nervously fidgeting his arms in 
his wide velvet sleeves ; and the name 
Constantine passed from mouth to 
mouth. 
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On the platform they “‘ bore a solemn 
countenance,” relaxed now and then 
when some wag told a good story such 
as in our day would beguile the tedium 
of the pall-bearers’ ride to the grave. 

But below, among the ‘pale women 
and men with set jaws and lowering 
brows, and the little children who had 
loved Robert Ferrars, the suffering 
whom he had comforted and the friend- 
less poor whom he had defended, there 
was no jesting. Tears were on many 
faces. One man, standing close to the 
guards, could not wipe his eyes because 
he was holding a bag of gunpowder, and 
a soldier near by did him that office, his 
own eyes full. Presently this soldier 
was holding the bag, and the man had 
disappeared. 

The crowd have waited since dawn 
and it is now noon; but no one goes 
away. Mothers ease the children’s blis- 
tered feet by holding them in their 
arms. 

Now a universal movement in the 
crowd shakes a little even that burnish- 
ed line of steel. Every head is turned 
to the little group coming slowly from 
the castle gateway. Taller than any of 
them all the people recognize that well- 
loved figure and the familiar hat. Be- 
fore they reach the market place a hag- 
gard rider on a flagging horse gallops 
through the lane made for him at once. 
There are cheers and shouts of “ Grace ! 
grace!” “A pardon! a pardon!” 

“There be no grace, good people, 
only the devil's wonted bait!” shouts a 
strong voice; and a wail in women’s 
tones echoes the bold heretic. 

Guy has not heard them at all. He 
is so spent with his long ride and the 
sleepless nights, before, that he tumbles 
off his saddle, at Master Ferrars’s feet. 
“Ha, good youth,” says the kind, loud 
voice Guy knows, “the Lord be praised 
I see ye once more.” 

Guy knows that Margaret is close to 
him, and, clinging to her, a fair-haired 
child ; but he has no power to feel an 
additional pang; he knows that Mar- 
garet must have told the bishop all ; 
but he has no feeling left to be hurt or 
comforted by the serene and kindly 
gaze that is bent on him. 

He takes out a paper and makes the 
last ineffectual appeal. He felt it use- 
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less when he started, but to make it he 
has ridden night and day. The paper 
is the mildest possible form of recanta- 
tion. Let the bishop sign it, no public 
penance shall be exacted ; he shall be 
free to leave the country. 

So Guy tells him, and the sheriff adds 
his word of persuasion, being a merciful 
man. 

Everyone near can hear the bishop’s 
answer, “ Consider, fair sir, how thou, a 
neuter and a worldly person, would not 
break thy faith to thine earthly lord, but 
would rather be letted of a great estate 
and of the wife thou hast chosen ; then 
shall I, for the sake of a few more years 
or the Queen’s favor, forsake my good 
God? Nay, God helping me, never. 
If death come, welcome be it. True, 
the manner of it be dreadful, but it is 
the portal to life eternal.” Then smil- 
ing, he added: “’Tis like thou, behold- 
ing, wilt suffer more than I; so, as a sign 
that the pain be bearable, I will hold up 
my hands.” Guy entreated him no more. 
He saw him embrace his child, who cried 
a little at the crowd and the sad faces, 
and did not understand why he might 
not go with his father ; but was led away 
smiling at last with Margaret’s gold chain. 

The muscles of the father’s face quiv- 
ered and he dashed his hand across his 
eyes. ‘A good child and winsome,” he 
said, ina husky voice. ‘ Ye will remem- 
ber, Sir Guy.” 

Then he embraced Guy and blessed 
him, and so went cheerfully on to his 
suffering. 

It was long told in Wales how the 
brave old man lifted his hands, nor once 
stirred them, amid the flames. 

Guy heard the crash of powder. 

Then he ventured to look; but still 
the intrepid hands were lifted. 

A groan of horror and pity burst 
from the crowd. “Put fire! set to fire!” 
yelled the sheriff. They did not have 
time to obey him ; a bill-hook, wielded 
by a hand too merciful to falter, caught 
the spring sunshine on its edge as it 
swang ; the gray head sank, and there 
was no more need for courage or for 
pity. The man with the bill flung it 
down and sobbed. Sick at heart Guy 
crawled away. He sat down in the 
shadow of the gateway and abandoned 
himself to his grief. 
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A hand was laid lightly on his arm, 
but not even when he saw the white 
face and the woful, tearless eyes could 
he realize that Margaret had come to him. 

‘‘He hath sent me,” she said; “Oh, 
God forgive you, Guy, I am his last gift 
to you!” 

As the years dulled emotion I suppose 
that Margaret came to forgive her hus- 
band—even, perhaps, to understand his 
conduct; but whenever I look at the 
picture and the smile that has so little 
mirth, so deep an experience, I query in 
my own mind : Did Guy ever decide if he 
acted right, or was he only sure that as 
acrid a perplexity would have awaited 
him on the other side of the dilemma ? 

But our honest Martin always main- 
tained that my lord did act fair and 
honest, since having passed his word he 
kept it. ‘ Like I kept mine to the lady 
Margaret,” said Martin. ‘“ And sure twas 
aright comfort that my lord was able 
to give the knave Constantine his deserts 
and he died in prison.” 
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Martin, be it understood, was a re- 
formed man at this speaking. The nar- 
rative tells naively that so great was the 
effect of Ferrars’s death on him “that he 
did straight forsake his evil courses, 
and sailing over seas, he commenced 
buccaneer with Sir Peter Carew.” 

His reformed ways prospered to such 
an extent that he was knighted by 
Queen Elizabeth and, retiring on the 
spoils of his reformation, became a mod- 
el country gentleman and one of the 
soundest and most regular sleepers of 
the parish church. 

I fancy if Lord Ellesmere went to 
church he did not sleep. I imagine 
him smiling as the crude commonplace 
dragged along, seeing perhaps the 
kind, strong, childlike face of another 
preacher, drearily pondering on that 
never-ending dilemma. 

But little Samuel grew up happily ; 
and never knew why sometimes his ben- 
efactor’s hand was laid so tenderly on 
his head and Lord Ellesmere sighed. 
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THE DAWN. 


By Charles Edwin Markham. 


Aone I list 


In the leafy tryst ; 


Silent the woodlands in their starry sleep— 

Silent the phantom wood in waters deep : 

No footfall of a wind along the pass 

Startles a flower-bell—stirs a blade of grass. 
Yonder the wandering weeds, 
Enchanted in the light, 

Stand in the gusty hollows, still and white ; 
Yonder are plumy reeds, 

Dusking the border of the clear lagoon ; 
Far off the silver clifts 

Hang in ethereal light below the moon ; 
Far off the ocean lifts, 

Tossing its billows in the misty beam, 

And shore-lines whiten, silent as a dream: 

T hark for the bird, and all the hushed hills harken: 

This is the valley: here the branches darken 

The silver-lighted stream. 
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Hark— 
That rapture in the leafy dark! 
Who is it shouts upon the bough aswing, 
Waking the upland and the valley under? 
What carols, like the blazon of a king, 
Fill all the dawn with wonder ? 
Oh, hush, 
It is the thrush, 
In the deep and woody glen. 
Ah, thus the gladness of the gods was sung, 
When the old Earth was young ; 
That rapture rang, 
When the first morning on the mountains sprang ; 
And now he shouts, and the world is young again! 


Carol, my king, 
On your bough aswing: 
Thou art not of these evil days— 
Thou art a voice of the world’s lost youth: 
Oh, tell me what is duty—what is truth— 
How to find God upon these hungry ways ; 
Tell of the golden prime, 
When men the wisdom of the angels wore, 
Or ever the race was left alone with Time, 
Homesick on Earth, and homeless evermore ; 
Or ever sweet Pan was dead, 
Or ever the naiads fled ; 
When maidens white with dark eyes bold, 
With peals of laughter and with songs of gold, 
Startled the still dawn— 
Shone in upon the mountains and were gone, 
Their voices fading silverly in depths of forests old. 


Sing of the wonders of their sylvan ways, 
Before the weird earth-hunger of these days, 
When there was rippling mirth, 

When justice was on Earth, 
And light and splendor of the Golden Age ; 
When never a heart was sad, 
When all from king to herdsman had 
A penny for a wage. 
Ah, that old time has faded to a dream— 
The moon’s fair face is broken in the stream ; 
Yet shout and carol on, O bird, and let 
The exiled race not utterly forget ; 
Sing out thy revelation on the lawns— 
Sing ever in the dark ethereal dawns: 
Sometime, in some sweet year, 
These stormy souls, these men of Earth may hear. 


But hark again, 
From the secret glen, 
That voice of rapture and ethereal youth 
Now laden with despair. 
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Forbear, O bird, forbear : 
Is life not terrible enough forsooth ? 
Oh, cease the mystic song— 
No more, no more, the passion and the pain: 
It wakes my life to fret against the chain ; 
It makes me think of all the agéd wrong— 
Of joy and the end of joy and the end of all— 
Of souls on Earth, and souls beyond recall. 
Ah, ah, that voice again! 
It makes me think of all these restless men, 
Called into time—their progress and their goal ; 
It sends into my soul 
Dreams of a love that might have been for me— 
That might have been—and now can never be. 


Tell me no more of these— 
Tell me of trancéd trees; 
(The ghosts, the memories, in pity spare) 
Show me the leafy home of the wild bees ; 
Show me the snowy summits dim in air; 
Tell me of things afar 
In valleys silent under moon and star: 
Dim hollows hushed with night, 
The lofty cedars misty in the light, 
Wild clusters of the vine, 
Wild odors of the pine, 
The eagle’s eyrie lifted to the moon— 
High places where on quiet afternoon 
A shadow swiftens by, a thrilling scream 
Startles the cliff, and dies across the woodland to a dream. 


Ha, now 
He springs from the bough, 
It flickers—he is lost! 
Out of the copse he sprang ; 
This is the floating briar where he tossed : 
The leaves are yet atremble where he sang. 
Here a long vista opens—look ! 
This is the way he took, 
Through the pale poplars by the pond : 
Hark ! he is shouting in the field beyond. 
Ho, there he goes 
Through the alder close! 
He leaves me here behind him in his flight, 
And yet my heart goes with him out of sight! 
What eerie spell 
Of Faéry calls me on from dell to dell? 
I hear the voice—it wanders in a dream— 
Now in the grove, now on the hill, now on the fading stream. 


Lead on—you know the way— 
Lead on to Arcady, 
O’er fields asleep ; by river banks abrim ; 
Down leafy ways, dewy and cool and dim ; 
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By dripping rocks, dark dwellings of the gnome, 
Where hurrying waters dash their crests to foam. 

I follow where you lead, 
Down wilding paths, across the flowery mead, 
Down silent hollows where the woodbine blows, 
Up water-courses scented by the rose ; 

I follow the wandering voice— 

I follow, I rejoice, 
I fade away into the Age of Gold— 
We two together lost in forest old.— 
O ferny and thymy paths, O fields of Aidenn, 
Meadows and dells by mortal feet untrod ! 
O souls that weary and are heavy laden, 

Here is the peace of God! 


Lo! now the clamoring hours are on the way: 
Faintly the pine tops redden in the ray ; 
From vale to vale fleet-footed rumors run, 
With sudden apprehension of the sun ; 
A light wind stirs 
The filmy tops of delicate dim firs, 
And on the river border blows, 
Breaking the shy bud softly to a rose. 
Sing out, O throstle, sing: 
I follow on, my king: 
Lead me forever through the crimson dawn— 
Till the world ends, lead me on! 
Ho there! he shouts again—he sways—and now, 
Upspringing from the bough, 
Flashing a glint of dew upon the ground, 
Without a sound 
He drops into a valley and is gone! 



































PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By Jobn Trowbridge. 


HE progress of 

photography — re- 

minds one of the 
development of a mine 
in which the richest de- 
posits of ore are widely 
separated from the orig- 
inal opening. The old 
wet process of photog- 
raphy, which could be 
worked by only a few 
skilled experts, has been 
abandoned during the 
past twenty years. 

The modern improve- 
ments in photography 
have been chiefly in the 
use of what is called the 
dry plate instead of the 
wet plate. Both pro- 
cesses depend upon the 
sensitiveness of the nitrates, bromides, 
and iodides of silver to light. In the 
wet process the sensitive plate was 
coated with the salts of silver in 
combination with a film of collo- 
dion which served as a support for 
the sensitive salts, and was used 
when still wet. In the dry-plate 
process a film of gelatine takes the 
place of the collodion. This film 
of gelatine is impregnated with the 
silver salts and is used when dry. 
Instead, therefore, of the profes- 
sional photographer, with his van 
drawn by a patient horse, and a 
camera stained and dripping with 
nitrate of silver, we have dapper 
gentlemen carrying small, neat 
boxes, which might be mistaken 
for hat-boxes, and even ladies in- 
dulge in the pleasures of photog- 
raphy without a fear of silver stains. 
The difficulties of the old wet pro- 
cess can be well illustrated by one 
of the earliest attempts at balloon 
photography made by Mr. J. W. 
Black, of Boston, in 1862. The 
escape of gas from the balloon in- 
jured the wet film, and by a chem- 
ical process caused what is techni- 
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From aphotograph ; the 
flame exposed ten 
seconds; the candle- 
stick ten minutes by 
lamplight. 


cally called fog upon the plate, thus 
making it difficult to secure a good pict- 
ure. What would now, by means of 
the dry plate, be an easy achievement 
in a balloon, was thus, a quarter of a 
century ago, an attempt of no small dif- 
ficulty. 

The ease with which photographs can 
now be taken by any one is destined to 
have an important infiuence upon sci- 
ence, art, and literature. It must not 
be supposed, however, that with the 
cheapness of material, and simplicity in 
applying it, perfection in the art of 
photography is any nearer to its votary 
than it was when the difficult wet plate 
was in vogue. Pictures can be taken 
more readily than formerly; but the 
conditions of light and composition re- 
main as difficult as ever—and the ama- 
teur every year throws behind him his 
quickly taken photographs and discovers 
that art is still long. 





From a photograph, 


An exposure of twenty seconds, 
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The improvements in photography 
have resulted from the labors of the 
chemist rather than from those of the 
optician and the makers of lenses. In- 
deed one of the most remarkable features 
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We have said that photography owes 
more to chemistry and chemists than to 
the opticians. Fairly good pictures can 
be taken without a lens, through a mere 
pin-hole in the shutter of a dark room, 














Memorial Hall, Harvard University. 
(Taken without lens, through a pin-hole.) 


of photography is the simplicity of the 
apparatus which is necessary. This 
simplicity perhaps might have been fore- 
seen by a careful study of the human 
eye. The eye of every person may be 
said to constitute a detective camera. 
The retina is the dry plate upon which 
all objects are focussed by means of the 
crystalline lens; the cavity behind this 
lens constitutes the camera, the iris 
and pup?! the diaphragm, and the eyelid 
the drop-shutter. The latter, it is true, 
is a slow drop-shutter—not faster than a 
tenth of a second—whereas the drop- 
shutter that is employed to take an ex- 
press train may move as fast as the one- 
hundredth of a second, or ten times as fast 
as the eyelid. The eye gives the brain a 
number of composite impressions of an 
object in motion, while the sensitive 
plate and the drop-shutter of the camera 
can give but one phase of the motions. 
It does not seem just, therefore, that 
the photographer should insist that the 
sculptor or artist should copy certain 
instantaneous attitudes of animals in 
motion, for the eye does not see them. 


Such pictures, however, require an ex- 
posure of from half an hour to an hour, 
whereas with a lens the time of exposure 
need not be longer than a second for the 
same object. Cheap lenses, not costing 
more than three or four dollars, can be 
made to give surprisingly good pictures 
when managed properly. The optician, 
however, has it in his power to greatly 
enhance the perfection of the photogra- 
pher’s work, especially in portraiture, in 
instantaneous photography, and in as- 
tronomical work. One can think of glass 
as a plastic material which the optical 
sculptor moulds and forms so that the 
rays of light in passing through the 
surfaces shall not form distorted images 
of objects on the sensitive plate. The 
want of perfection of the optical sur- 
faces is not so apparent in landscape pho- 
tography as in the photography of the 
stars. In astronomy the objects which 
are photographed are comparatively 
simple, and any distortion of figure is 
readily recognized. In this ‘science, 


therefore, the highest degree of skill is 
required of the optician. 


In spectrum 
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analysis, also, the optical surfaces em- 
ployed must be wrought with the utmost 
knowledge and practical skill. 

Having given an optical apparatus 
and sensitive plates, we require simple 
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only to watch ap. amateur and a profes- 
sional photographer to see what differ- 
ent results can be obtained by the same 
means. The novice is apt to treat all 
portions of his plate alike, while the 














The Same. 
(Through a fifty-dollar lens.) 


chemical processes which shall be uni- 
form and effective in action. The theory 
of the development of the latent image 
on the sensitive plate is briefly formu- 
lated thus: the action of the light 
causes a change in the iodides and 
bromides of silver salt contained in the 
emulsion with which the dry plates are 
coated. The addition of a substance 
which has a great affinity for oxygen 
results in the selection of certain salts 
and the modification of others, accord- 
ing to the degree that they have been 
changed by the action of light. Such a 
substance is pyrogallic acid, or the fer- 
rous oxalate of iron. At present hydro- 
chinone bids fair to become the favorite 
developer. It has the merit of not 
staining the fingers, and of not deterio- 
rating so quickly as pyrogallic acid. After 
the developer has brought out the latent 
image, it is fixed by immersing the plate 
in hyposulphite of soda, which dissolves 
the salts of silver which have not been 
acted upon by light. The process of de- 
velopment here outlined seems a simple 
and mechanical one. One, however, has 


professional dilutes the developer for 
the clouds and the sky, and paints the 
foreground with concentrated developer. 
The result is that the novice loses his 
cloud effects, while the professional artist 
retains his. Thus in photography we 
have a species of painting in which the 
dry plate takes the place of the canvas, 
and the developer that of the pigments. 
The reply of Opie, the English painter, to 
one who asked him how he mixed his 
paints to obtain such remarkable effects, 
“IT mix them with brains, sir,” can be 
appropriated by the successful photog- 
rapher in reply to wondering amateurs. 
Unless one studies the laws of lensesand - 
the theory of lights and shades one can- 
not hope to produce successful photo- 
graphs, except by accident. A small 
knowledge of lenses, for instance, leads 
the amateur speedily to abandon the 
effort to take portraits with a landscape 
lens, or to expect good results when the 
conditions of light are not favorable. 
The action of light upon silver salts 
may be said to have led students’ minds 
away from true conceptions of radiant 
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energy. Light seemed to have upon 
matter a peculiar action, which was not 
shared by any other agent of nature. 
When the subject of the transformation 
of energy was more fully studied and 
better comprehended, it was seen 
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able that an emulsion could be formed 
which would give an image of a hot black 
kettle in a dark chamber. The element 
of time, however, would probably be an 
important one. 





that light was only one manifesta- 
tion of radiant energy, which dif- 
fered only in wave-length from 
heat, and that the waves of energy 
of different lengths were capable 
of setting molecules of bodies into 
vibration, thus breaking up certain 
compounds and forming others. 
It may be said that photographs 
can be taken by heat as well as by 
light. The action of the shorter 
waves of energy which we call light 
is quicker and sooner manifest to 
the eye than the action of the long 
waves which we call heat; but the 














(Taken on an unstained plate.) 


invisible heat rays in the solar spectrum 
have been photographed. The slow ac- 
tion of heat in changing the molecular 
state of bodies is well known. It is prob- 
























Photographing the Values of Colors,* 
(Taken on a plate stained with cyanine.) 


Indeed we are often presented 
with evidences of the picture-mak- 
ing facility of heat rays. <A fern- 
leaf upon ice is soon represented, 
by the difference of molecular ac- 
tion. A stationary carriage-wheel 
standing in the sun upon the frozen 
ground is found to have left its 
photograph upon the ground when 
it moves on. What the long waves 
of heat cannot accomplish directly 
they can often do indirectly. Thus 
the sensitiveness of the modern 
dry plate is greatly enhanced by 


* The background was light-blue silk, the table-cloth 
dark red; the jar a light mustard-yellow with pale pink 
roses in it; the pot white with dark blue design, holding 
oranges. Time of exposure of the unstained plate ten 
seconds; of the other, twenty minutes through yellow 
glass, In the latter the roses appear vague owing to thelr 
unfolding during the exposure. 
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Maple Tree in Yellow Autumnal Foliage, 
(Plate stained with Erythrosine. ) 


long heating the emulsion which is used 
to coat the plates. This secret action 
of heat can be illustrated by coating a 
piece of paper with Balmain’s phos- 
phorescent paint and exposing it to a 
feeble source of light. Nothing appears 
when the paper is viewed in a dark room, 
but on exposing the paper to heat, the 
diagram which had been drawn on the 
paper with the phosphorescent paint 
flashes out in letters of violet light. 
Heat, or the long waves of energy, thus 
seems to exert a predisposing effect upon 
the molecules of matter, which renders 
them sensitive to the shorter waves of 
energy, which we call light. Our efforts 
to interpret the swift motions of mole- 


cules are indeed feeble when we consider 
what is to be learned. The color of 
flowers, the hues of vegetation, are evi- 
dences of molecular movements and 
groupings which are more evanescent 
than those we are able to limit and cir- 
cumscribe upon our sensitive plates. 
Thus the manufacture of dry plates 
resolves itself into a study of molecular 
physics. The chemistry of the process 
is, however, somewhat obscure, and must 
necessarily be so, for it cannot take into 
account, except in the mass, the subtile 
shifting and changing of the molecules 
of matter. It is a remarkable fact that 
the products of coal-tar contribute so 
largely to the reproduction of objects by 
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A Burning Building. 
(Photographed by its own light at 12.30 a.m, ; exposure about ten seconds.) 


photographs. By means of dry plates 
stained with erythrosine or with cyan- 
ine—both products of coal-tar—we are 
enabled to photograph red and yellow 
objects with as great facility as we can 
photograph blue and violet. It can be 
stated picturesquely that the rays of en- 
ergy which once painted the palms and 
the ferns of the carboniferous period with 
a thousand hues, centuries ago, through 
subtile molecular grouping, can be made 
to manifest their action again by a sort 
of reflex action in the action of the coal- 
tar dyes. Since vegetation is a complex 
result, it might be expected that the 
products of coal-tar should be varied in 
their action. 

Largely through the labors of Vogel, 
of the Technical School at Charlotten- 
burg, the subject of orthochromatic 
photography has been greatly advanced. 
The ordinary dry plate, it is well known, 
is chiefly sensitive to the blue and violet 
rays. Red and yellow do not impress 
themselves ; so that it is customary to 
use red or orange lights in photographic 


chambers to enable one to watch the 
progress of the development of dry 
plates or to conduct the operations of 
preparing the sensitive emulsions for 
the market. Every lady knows, more- 
over, the effect of a red costume in a 
photograph, or a blue one. The first is 
rendered as a black with no gradations, 
and the blue dress comes out white. 
The red waves coming from the red 
dress have not been able to alter the 
molecules of silver on the dry plate, and 
consequently when the plate is fixed the 
deposit of silver is removed, leaving 
nothing but clear glass, through which 
the sun can print upon the silvered pa- 
per with all its force, whereas the blue 
rays act energetically upon the silver 
molecules and fix them in a more or less 
opaque screen on the glass, through 
which the sun’s rays are tempered when 
the negative is printed. Pictures are 
thus produced which are false in grada- 
tions of tone. The reds and yellows and 
greens are rendered too black in tone 
while the blues and violets are too white. 
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By the addition of a very small amount 
of erythrosine or cyanine or chloro- 
phyll to the emulsion, or, simpler, by 
immersing the ordinary dry plate in a 
bath of these dyes, the plates are ren- 
dered sensitive to red and yellow and 
green. The photographer has now at 
his command means for reproducing ob- 
jects in gradations of tone which are 
true to those of nature. In order to pho- 
tograph a red flower, a plate is stained 
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plate demands for the photography of 
the same objects at least twenty minutes. 
I have no doubt that the time of twenty 
seconds can be lessened, and photogra- 
phers should be able to take better por- 
traits with kerosene light than with day- 
light, for the illumination of the sitter 
can be made perfectly constant and re- 
duced to scientific accuracy. At present 
a dark day at different seasons of the 
year compels one to estimate the time 


== 


Surf at Bognor, England, 


with cyanine, a transparent yellow 
screen is placed before or behind the 


of exposure by rule of thumb, which is 
the metric system of the dark ages. At 


lens in order to cut off the blue and vio- one time it was thought impossible to 
let rays, and the red, yellow, and green photograph objects at night except with 
portions of the object are taken. A the aid of the electric light. What could 
momentary exposure without the yellow once be done only by the aid of elec- 
screen gives the blue and the violet. By tricity can now be accomplished by 
means of a dry plate stained with an ani- means of a kerosene light. 

line dye I have succeeded in taking por- §_ Unfortunately we are not enabled, 
traits at night by kerosene light, and however, to photograph the natural col- 
also views of objects in a parlor—the ors. A great step in this direction has 
source of light being a kerosene lamp— been made by the discovery which we 
with an exposure of only twenty sec- have outlined, of methods of rendering 
onds. The most sensitive unstained dry gradations of tone; and various pro- 
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cesses of lithographic reproduction have 
been suggested which might give us 
photographs in color which would be 
difficult to distinguish from actual re- 
productions of the hues of nature. For 
instance, various negatives might be pre- 
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objects, which are colored red, yellow, or 
green. In no department of physics and 
chemistry except possibly electricity, do 
practical workers wait with such bated 
breath to hear the latest word from 
laboratories as in the varied applica- 
tions of photography. 

It is customary now to photograph 
daily the progress of great engineering 
structures. These photographs are sent 
to the engineer, so that he may judge at 
a distance of the progress of his work. 
The various processes of book illustra- 

tion are enriched 














Successive Attitudes of a Man Throwing a Stone. 
(From an instantaneous photograph by Ottomar 
Anschiitz, Lissa, Posen.) 
pared for the various colors, and 
suitable lithographic stones with 
tints suited to the negative, and by 
superposition, as in the ordinary 
process of lithographic printing, an 
imitation of nature could be made 
with true gradations of tint. This 








yearly by new appli- 
cations of photogra- 
phy. Many of these 
depend upon the pe- 
culiar property of 
gelatine, when pre- 











method has been proposed by vari- 

ous workers in this comparatively new 
field of photography. The method of 
orthochromatic photography is espe- 
cially valuable in the reproduction of oil 
paintings, and it is probable that the 
owner of Braun’s beautiful carbon pho- 
tographs of the old masters may desire 
to replace them by new photographs 
taken by the same skilful hand, in which 
the hues of the originals will be repro- 
duced with correct gradation of tone. 
Science, moreover, is a great gainer by 
the processes of orthochromatic pho- 
tography. By staining dry plates with 
eosine or erythrosine one can obtain 
a photograph of the solar spectrum 
throughout the yellow and the green, 
and the mixture of other dyes in the 
sensitive emulsion will give the red por- 
tion of the spectrum. 

In physiological investigations these 
processes of staining are of great im- 
portance, for it enables one to represent 
by photography objects, or sections of 


pared with bi- 
chromate of 
potash, of be- 
coming insol- 
uble to water 
after having been exposed to light. The 
unexposed portions dissolve, thus leav- 
inga picture in relief on bichromatized 
gelatine, which is then covered with ink 
and is printed from, just as impressions 
are taken from type; or by immense 
pressure the hardened gelatine may be 
made to give an impression on metal 
from which a mould can be taken. Thus 
we have the processes of carbon print- 
ing, Woodburytype, and certain forms 
of photo-lithography. No book of travels 
is considered complete without photo- 
graphs, and one can study the sculpt- 
ures of the Vatican seated in one’s study. 

We owe to photography our knowl- 
edge of the laws of the flight of birds, 
and of the motion of animals. This 
knowledge will contribute probably less 




















to art than it will to mechanics. It is 
widely believed that the problem of fly- 
ing is not beyond our solution, and that 
a light apparatus may yet do for us in 
the air what the bicycle accomplishes 
on the firm earth. To Muybridge and 
to Marey, the French physicist, we owe 
the impulse which has been given to the 
study of the motions of men and ani- 
mals by instantaneous photography, and 
their results 
have been fol- 
lowed, and in 
many respects 
improved, by 
workers in vari- 
ous countries. 
With an ex- 
tremely sensi- 
tive plate we 
need only suita- 
ble mechanical 
contrivances to 
expose the plate 
for a sufficiently short interval of time. 
A great amount of invention has been 
bestowed upon the drop-shutter, the 
eyelid of the photographic camera. The 
main object which must be 
kept in view is to give the 
full opening of the lens to 
as strong a light as possible, 
in as short a time as is con- 
sistent with the extreme 
sensitiveness of the plate. 
A drop-shutter will ena- 
ble us to take cognizance 
of separate motions which 
are blended or blurred into 
one by the eye. Thus we 
can appreciate how a skilful 
trick can be played the eye 
by one who understands this fact. The 
investigators in psychical research are 
fully aware of this; and humbug and 
superstition may well stand in awe of 
photography. To photograph an express 
train, travelling at the rate of forty-five 
to fifty miles an hour, an exposure of 
three one-hundredths of a second is nec- 


tracted pupil. 


essary. This is often accomplished. 
Generally speaking, instantaneous 


views are unsatisfactory when they are 
considered as pictures. An exception 


can be made in regard to marine views. 
Here we can have a well-lighted subject 
of considerable simplicity. 


Some of the 





A Human Eye in Broad Sunlight; 





A Human Eye Taken in the Dark with Flash Pow- 
der; showing dilated pupil. 
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instantaneous views of surf merit the 
title of beautiful, especially when they are 
printed as transparencies to be hung 
in the window. Few, however, would 
regard the instantaneous views of ani- 
mals in motion as more than grotesque, 
especially when the effort is a convulsive 
one. The beginning or termination of 
a muscular effort is sometimes caught 
more or less happily. This can be seen 
in the photographs of a man 
throwing a stone, which re- 
mind one remotely of an 
antique statue or of the 
skater on the outer roll. 

Science, not art, however, 
it seems to me, is destined to 
be the gainer by instantane- 
ous photography. It can give 
man what amounts to another 
sense—an instantaneous eye. 
Underlying the present move- 
ment to record what is swift 
and unseen to the ordinary 
eye is a scientific one. The chemist and 
the physicist perceive that they have it 
in their power to study the action of ex- 
plosives. The peculiar rhythmical effects 
which accom- 
pany discharges 
of powder and 
of nitro-glycer- 
ine compounds 
have been elab- 
orately investi- 
gated by the aid 
of photography. 
It has also been 
suggested that 
careful photo- 
graphs, taken of 
steel and timber 
just at the point of rupture under a 
breaking load, would conduce to our 
knowledge of the complicated subject 
of elasticity. 

The lightning flash can be investi- 
gated. Dr. Koenig, in a recent commu- 
nication to the Physical Society of Ber- 
lin, states that he has photographed a 
cannon-ball which was moving at a rate 
of 1,200 feet per second. The ball was 
projected in front of a white screen and 
occupied one-fortieth of a second in its 
passage. Marey has photographed the 
motions of limping people, and has thus 
given surgeons the materials for a study 


showing con- 
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of lameness. It is said, moreover, that 
photography often reveals incipient erup- 
tive diseases which are not visible to the 
eye. Photographs taken by flash-pow- 
ders of the human eye, show- 
ing it dilated in the dark, 
give the oculist a new meth- 
od of studying the enlarged 
pupil. 

The use of what are called 
flash-powders seems to find 
also its best employment in 
science rather than in art. 
These powders consist gen- 
erally of various compounds 
of magnesium, with certain 
explosive compounds, more 
or less dangerous, which are 
especially rich in violet rays. 
Their effect in general is by 
no means instantaneous. The 
process of combustion, when 
enough of the powder is 
burned to give sufficient 
light, takes an appreciable 
time. This can be seen by 
endeavoring to photograph 
a jet of water where it breaks 
into drops coming from a 
small nozzle at the base of a jar only 
one foot in height. The segments of 
the liquid vein can be distinguished, but 
the individual drops draw lines of light 
upon the photographic plate. If the 
exposure were one-fiftieth of a second 
the individual drops would be seen. 

The use of flash-powders, however, is 
various: one can photograph dark in- 
teriors, which could be accomplished 


HOW DO 
only by the aid of burning 
magnesium wire or by the 
electric light. The portabil- 
ity of the apparatus espec- 
ially commends itself for such 
purposes. General Putnam 
might have carried a camera into the 
wolf's den and discovered the where- 
abouts and character of the wolf. Pos- 
sibly his enterprise would have lost the 
glamour of heroism and become “ sick- 
lied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 


you 
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Flash-powders are destined to be 
useful to the naturalist in studying the 
habits and movements of animals in the 
dark. Even the depths of the sea can 





Frog Taken Under Water. 


now be explored. Being desirous of 
testing the applicability of flash-pow- 
ders for taking photographs under wa- 
ter, the writer arranged the following 
apparatus: A small spoonful of flash- 
powder was placed in a glass bottle. 
Through the powder ran a very fine 
platinum wire, the ends of which were 
connected with long wires leading to 
four Galvanic cells. The bottle was her- 
metically sealed and lowered 
under water in a large tank. 
A photographic camera, spe- 
cially adapted for the work, 
was then focussed under wat- 


A Photograph of Human Speech, showing the vibrations of a telephone dia- 


phragm. 


er upon a dark corner of the tank where 
a frog had been placed. On connecting 
the poles of the battery with the wires 
leading to the bottle, the current of elec- 
tricity ignited the platinum wire and set 
fire to the flash-powder. The bottle was 
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broken, but a photograph was taken ; 
and the experiment showed conclusively 
that objects can be photographed under 
water with the aid of the flash-powders. 
It does not seem impossible to devise 
methods of exploring the beds of rivers 
or sunken wrecks by this means. One 
would be limited, however, to pictures 
of comparatively small area, on account 
of the great absorption of the photo- 
graphic rays by water. Some recent 
experiments in Lake Geneva have shown 
that the light of day does not penetrate 
the water to a greater depth than two 
hundred feet. At a short range we 
have in flash-powders, however, a means 
of exploring depths of the sea where 
light has never reached. 

Photography, however, is a patient 
servant as well asa swiftone. Nowhere 
does its labor-saving side show more 
strongly than in its scientific applica- 
tions. Let us suppose, for instance, 
that one wishes to study the iron lines 
in the spectrum of a Bessemer furnace 
in order to test the effect of the admixt- 
ures of certain ores. A glance through 


the spectroscope shows innumerable 
bright lines of iron which flash out and 


disappear. It would be impossible to 
measure or recordthem. A photograph, 
however, can be readily taken and the 
grouping of the lines studied at leisure. 
By the eye method it would be a labor 
of months to map the bright lines of 
iron in the spectrum produced by the 
volatilization of this metal. In ten 
seconds, or less, photography does the 
same work, and more, for it shows lines 
which are invisible to the eye. 

The practical applications of photo- 
graphic spectrum analysis are destined 
to increase. There are mooted ques- 
tions of the existence of certain metals 
in alloys which can best be settled by 
photographing the spectra of these al- 
loys, and physicists are busily occu- 
pied in photographing the spectra of all 
the metals. By a careful study of these 
photographs our knowledge of the ele- 
ments will undoubtedly be greatly ex- 
tended. The practical arts will be the 
gainers by this study, for it takes what 
may be called an infinitesimal part of 
certain ores to affect largely the 
strength of steel, and the photographic 
spectroscope can detect what often 
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eludes chemical analysis. Certain met- 
als show in the spectroscope innumera- 
ble lines so fine that the eye cannot take 
account of them. The spectrum of the 
metal cerium, for instance, shows sev- 
eral hundred lines, fine as a hair, which 
it would be impossible to measure by the 
eye, but which can be fixed upon the 
sensitive plate and measured at leisure. 

The visible solar spectrum extends 
from the red to the violet ; but to a dis- 
tance beyond the visible red equal to 
more than four times the whole visible 
spectrum the waves of light have left 
their impress upon the photographic 
plate, and in the direction of the ultra 
violet to a distance nearly two-thirds of 
the whole visible spectrum. Here is a 
great region of molecular physics which 
is open to the student by photography. 

It is well known that the solar spec- 
trum is filled with dark lines which in- 
dicate the existence of metals in the sun. 
The grouping of these lines undoubt- 
edly points to certain laws of the com- 
bination of molecules to form metals, 
and the study of these groupings is of 
great importance to the chemist and the 
physicist. 

By photography we have been able 
at the Jefferson Physical Laboratory to 
show the existence of carbon and of 
platinum in the sun. 

The metal thallium was discovered by 
its peculiar line in the spectrum. Now 
the mapping of metallic lines in the 
spectra formed by burning the metals 
in the electric light is a task of great 
difficulty to the eye. What the eye can 
accomplish only after weeks of effort 
can be done by photography in a few 
minutes, and, as we have said, there are 
certain spectra which are revealed only 
by the aid of photography. Photog- 
raphy thus takes the place of the patient 
trained observer, and sets free the hu- 
man intellect to make other still greater 
conquests over matter. 

In physical laboratories and meteor- 
ological observatories photography is 
much employed to register changes in 
phenomena. These changes could only 
be detected by patient observation ex- 
tended ,continuously over several days 
and nights. As an illustration let us 
suppose that it is desired to record con- 
tinuously the changes of elasticity in a 
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bent rod of steel. It is merely neces- 
sary to affix a small mirror to the rod, by 
means of which a beam of light can be 
reflected to a sheet of sensitized paper 
which is unrolled by clock-work. Here 
we have an index-arm without weight 
working without the intermediation of 
mechanism. The spot of light striking 
the sensitive paper draws a curve which 
on development will give the entire his- 
tory of the change of tension of the bar 
under the conditions of stress and tem- 
perature. 

A similar method is adopted to record 
the changes in the electrical state of the 
atmosphere. An instrument called an 
electrometer, having a definite charge 
of electricity, measures the electricity of 
the air by comparison with this definite 
charge. The moving part of the instru- 
ment, which responds to an increase or 
diminution of the charge in the air, is 
provided with a small mirror, and a beam 
of light striking this mirror is reflected, 
in the manner we have already described, 
to a roll of sensitive paper. 

In the Jefferson Physical Laboratory 
this method of employing photography 
to record continuously physical phenom- 
ena has been applied to the study of the 
behavior of electrical batteries. It is 
well known that galvanic cells lose their 
strength after prolonged use. Different 
types of cells vary considerably under va- 
rious conditions of the electrical circuit 
upon which they are employed. To ob- 
serve these variations by the eye would 
require, as we have said, a continuous 
sitting extending over at least twenty- 
four hours. By placing in the circuit an 
instrument which will indicate changes 
in the electricity flowing through the 
circuit, and providing the movable part 
of this instrument with a mirror, we can 
apply to this problem also the method of 
the beam of light which we have already 
described. We can thus obtain what re- 
sembles in certain respects the indica- 
tor diagram of a steam-engine—for bat- 
teries, like the steam-engine, are sources 
of power, and the areas enclosed by our 
photographic curves give, as the area of 
the indicator diagram does, an indica- 
tion of the power consumed in maintain- 
ing a certain current of electricity. 

It was by a method similar to this 
that Professor Blake, of Brown Univer- 
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sity, Providence, photographed the vi- 
brations of a telephone diaphragm. A 
small mirror was affixed by suitable 
levers to the diaphragm, and a beam of 
light was reflected to a sensitive photo- 
graphic plate. When the telephone re- 
sponded to the instrument at the send- 
ing station the diaphragm was thrown 
into vibration ; the long index beam of 
light magnified the extremely small mo- 
tions of the diaphragm without inter- 
fering in any way with its movements, 
and a photographic representation of 
human speech was thus obtained as a 
curious curve which could be readily in- 
terpreted. Thus in one sense it may be 
said that human speech can be photo- 
graphed ; nor does it seem impossible 
to believe that the waves of sound in 
passing through the air may yet be pho- 
tographed. 

Nowhere does the labor-saving nature 
of photography appear more strongly 
than in the subject of astronomy. One 
sensitive plate, eight inches by ten, can 
record the relative positions of hundreds 
of stars. To make a similar chart by 
the eye would be the labor of months. 
It has been suggested by Professor 
Pickering, of Harvard College Observa- 
tory, that an observatory situated in the 
Rocky Mountains or on a peak of the 
Andes could distribute negatives of dif- 
ferent regions of the sky to astronomers 
who are in less favorable localities, and 
who desire to investigate the motion of 
certain stars and to discover new planets. 
One well-equipped observatory, by the 
aid of photography, could take the place 
of hundreds of observers. 

There is now a general movement 
among astronomers to obtain a photo- 
graphic chart of the entire heavens. To 
appreciate how much such a chart would 
facilitate astronomical research it is only 
necessary to turn tothe history of the dis- 
covery of the planet Neptune. Adams, 
when a graduate of only three years’ 
standing at the University of Cambridge, 
was led by theory and mathematical cal- 
culation to believe in the existence of a 
new planet, which would account for the 
perturbations of Uranus. He communi- 
cated his results to Professor Challis, 
who set to work to discover the planet 
by eye observation, and had at the end 
of two months recorded the position of 
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3,000 stars. Then Adams and he learned 
of the discovery of the planet at Berlin 
in consequence of the celebrated direc- 
tion of Leverrier* (‘Direct your tele- 
scope to a point on the ecliptic in the 
constellation of Aquarius, in longitude 
326°, and you will find, within a degree 


of that place, a new planet, looking like 


a star of about the ninth magnitude, 
and having a perceptible disc”). Chal- 
lis, on turning to his charts, found that 
he had made three observations on the 
new planet, and discussion of his results 
would have resulted in the discovery of 
Neptune. With several negatives of the 
region the plaaet could doubtless have 
been discovered with much greater ease. 

If we are to learn more of the charac- 
ter of the moon’s surface, whether there 
is indication of the work of human be- 
ings there—great cities or tilled land 
—photography will doubtless stand for- 
ward as one of the greatest means to 
this end. How far photography will 
supplant the human eye in determining 
with accuracy star positions is yet to be 
determined. 

It has vindicated its mission as a 
means of discovery of nebule, and has 
revealed stars which have not been seen 
by the eye. Certain configurations of the 
constellations are revealed which had 
never been seen before. The Pleiades 
are shown to be part of a great nebula 
extending far beyond the small cluster 
which is familiar to every one. And it 
is probable that some medium or sub- 


* Professor C. A. Young’s Astronomy. 
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stance will be discovered which will pre- 
serve the delicate film of sensitized gel- 
atine, with its record of hundreds of 
stars, from shrinkage and deformation. 
It is certainly gratifying to reflect that 
American dry plates have been pro- 
nounced far more sensitive for exploring 
the depths of the heavens than those of 
foreign make. 

We have said that science and the 
practical arts are destined, we believe, 
to be the gainers, rather than art, in the 
use of instantaneous photography. The 
question arises whether art profits in 
general by photography. What are 
termed artistic photographs are, in gen- 
eral, extremely artificial. Indeed, artis- 
tic photography seems to stand in the 
same relation to art that riding on a bi- 
cycle stands to the noble art of horse- 
manship, or that tableaux stand to Gre- 
cian statues. What is necessary to sac- 
rifice is one of the first things to be 
learned in art, and the photograph, with 
true scientific conscience, leaves nothing 
out of the record; but the study of 
photographs and the attempts to take 
artistic ones will undoubtedly lead peo- 
ple to a higher appreciation of real art. 

Photography seems destined to widen 
our knowledge of this world and other 
worlds. Itis an elusive art, for when 
its votaries think they know it it aban- 
dons its old guise and takes on a new 
shape. One can never fold his hands 
and say, “I know it all,” and the really 
skilful photographer is known by his 
humility. 


FROM PLATO. 


By Kate Stephens. 
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Txov gazest on the stars! 
Would I might be, 
O star of mine, 
The skies, 
With myriad eyes, 
To gaze on thee. 











FICTION AS A LITERARY FORM. 
By Hamilton Wright Mabie. 


Ficrion and criticism are the two dis- 
tinctively modern forms through which 
literary genius has sought to express it- 
self. A thorough comprehension of all 
the influences and tendencies which are 
represented in the great body of mod- 
ern critical writing, and in the still 
greater body of modern fiction, would 
lay bare the very heart of modern life. 
This brief paper has no more ambitious 
purpose than to suggest the significant 
relation of fiction to one of the greatest 
movements in the life of recent times. 
The clear perception of the indissol- 
uble union of literature and human life 
has vastly enlarged and enriched our 
conception of the marvellously varied 
and capacious art through which hu- 
manity has striven to express itself to 
itself. We have learned that a great 
book contains not only “the precious 
life-blood of a master spirit,” but is 
made up of the very substance of the 
larger life in which its writer had his 
share ; every such book is a veritable and 
authoritative revelation of what human 
life is and means. So intimate is this 
relation between books and the invisible 
world of emotion, aspiration, and expe- 
rience, out of which they grow as natu- 
rally as a flower springs from the soil, 
that every great literary form, closely 
and sympathetically studied, discloses 
a near and necessary relation with some 
fact of life, some stage or process of 
social development. 

From the time of Hegel to that of 
Sidney Lanier the immense importance 
of the evolution of the idea of personal- 
ity has been clearly understood ; it has 
become more and more evident that 
just at this point is to be found the fun- 
damental difference between the Eastern 
and the Western civilizations, between 
Oriental and Occidental philosophy and 
art. The inability or failure of the East- 
ern races to develop the idea of person- 
ality to its highest form of clearness and 
power explains the pause or arrest of 
progress in the East; while the energy 
and conviction with which the Western 


races have seized and worked out the 
same idea accounts in large measure for 
their superior motivity and productive- 
ness in all departments of human en- 
deavor. The idea of personality is fun- 
damental in the literature of all the 
Western races. From Mschylus_ to 
George Eliot, the steady advance of this 
idea in decisive and clearly defined ap- 
plication to religious obligation, to so- 
cial duty, to political condition, to the 
totality of human relationships, can be 
unmistakably traced. As it lies at the 
bottom of our life so it lies at the heart 
of our art, and whenever we search deep 
enough we find it. It is in the develop- 
ment of such ideas as this that civiliza- 
tion justifies the awful cost to human- 
ity which all its great advances involve ; 
for such ideas, evolved during such long 
periods of time and through so much 
suffering of individuals, necessarily and 
permanently carry with them, for most 
minds, the conviction that they are parts 
of an eternal process of education. 

It was inevitable that in the evolution 
of the idea of personality the comple- 
mentary principle of the solidarity of 
humanity should be long ignored or ob- 
scured. Man must first be set free be- 
fore his relations to his fellows can be 
defined ; until he stands erect and alone 
his relations have no significance. End- 
lessly suggestive, therefore, is the sub- 
lime figure of Prometheus in that won- 
derful drama to which we have lost the 
key, but the large import of which is 
unmistakable. Equally impressive, and 
even more significant, is the figure of 
Job, surrounded by mystery, encircled 
with darkness, besieged by calamity, yet 
impregnably entrenched in the twofold 
conviction that he is and that God is 
also; each distinct and indestructible, 
and yet, beyond all the illusions of fate, 
both harmonious in the final purpose of 
life. Through the Greek drama there 
is always evident the struggle of man 
against a force exterior, and often supe- 
rior, to himself. Personality is every- 
where exhibited in conflict with that 
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conception of Fate which we can almost, 
although not completely, express by the 
word Heredity. But even under the 
spell of the worst inheritance of crime 
the individual sufferer is not powerless ; 
he may modify the terrible conditions 
upon which he has been compelled to 
accept his life by working out in hu- 
mility the curse, and so robbing it of its 
destructive pressure upon his soul; or, 
by obedience and expiation, he may free 
himself forever from the fateful circle of 
evil tendency. Whatever the outcome 
of the drama the element of struggle 
is always present; personality is al- 
ways clearly exhibited, even when it is 
overwhelmed. The Gods themselves 
seem less noble and commanding than 
CEdipus as he descends, aged and blind, 
into the grove at Colonos. He disap- 
pears from our sight, but we are sure 
that in the darkness to which he goes 
there is no deity whose claim on immor- 
tality is stronger than his, now that his 
soul has been purified. 

In the Shakespearian drama the idea 
of personality is advanced another stage ; 
it is no longer a struggle against Fate, 
but against the weaker, baser elements 
in the individual nature. Emerson in- 
terpreted the fundamental idea of this 
drama in the declaration that character 
is destiny. Men no longer struggle 
against inheritance and external penalty, 
but against the inharmonious and cor- 
rupting forces within themselves. The 
Furies no longer pursue with tireless 
and inexorable vigilance ; they are nested 
in a man’s own soul, and they are sleep- 
less even when he seeks the refuge of 
the sanctuary. Personality has now be- 
come so complete that it furnishes the 
complete stage for the drama ; and it is 
clearly seen that the real dramatic climax 
of life is not victory over Fate, but con- 
quest of self. Separated from Nature, 
distinct from the Gods, independent of 
all relationships except so far as they il- 
lustrate and fulfil its own purposes, the 
individual soul is shown to be complete 
in itself ; life and death, heaven and hell, 
are its eternal possibilities ; it creates its 
own Inferno, its own Paradiso ; its des- 
tiny lies forever within the invisible cir- 
cle of its own will. 

This clearer and broader illustration 
of the idea of personality through liter- 
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ature is sympathetic with the clearer and 
broader application of the idea to the 
dominant relations of life ; art has served 
as a magical mirror of men’s thoughts 
and practices. It has taken centuries to 
clear the individual from his environment 
and establish him on the immovable 
foundation of his own personality. His 
relations to the external world, to Deity, 
to Fate, to his destiny through his char- 
acter, have almost absorbed him ; litera- 
ture is the record of his struggles with 
these great questions ; history is the 
story of his restless, aggressive energy 
working out into action his faiths and 
convictions concerning these questions. 
But during the last century and a half 
a new spirit has entered into the thought 
of the Western world, and from fixed 
contemplation of their individual rela- 
tions to the ultimate facts of life men 
have come to think more and more upon 
their relations to each other. The idea 
of personality, necessarily first in point 
of time, is now being supplemented by 
the idea of the solidarity of humanity. 
We have discovered at least the condi- 
tions of our relations with Nature ; we 
have mastered the principles which un- 
derlie moral life ; we understand our own 
needs and we have tested the adequacy 
of religion to satisfy those needs ; we 
have gone far toward the working out 
of the problems of government on the 
side of organization and order ; what we 
now feel more deeply than we feel any- 
thing else is the need of an adequate 
conception of our relations to each other. 
All questions to-day inevitably take on a 
sociological aspect ; political questions 
are all becoming social questions. The 
idea of personality, fully evolved, has 
clothed the individual with such dignity 
and worth that we are unable to isolate 
ourselves from humanity ; society can- 
not rest so long as its meanest member 
suffers through no fault of his own. To 
this result the democratic principle, it- 
self the outcome or fruit of the idea of 
personality, inevitably tended from the 
beginning ; and this social tendency is 
certain to become more and more domi- 
nant. It marks the latest, and prob- 
ably the most important, stage of prog- 
ress. 

Now the novel, as a form of literature, 
is contemporaneous with this new and 
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deepening consciousness of human re- 
lationship and obligation. To-day we 
feel more distinctly than ever before the 
unceasing and pervasive influence of 
other lives upon our life ; we are weighted 
down as never before by a sense of our 
incalculable obligations to our fellows. 
We no longer think of ourselves as alone, 
but always in the thick of relationships 
of every kind and quality; in the soli- 
tude of our own souls we are conscious 
of the whole striving, suffering world 
about us. Manfred and Obermann no 
longer move us; we are touched and pen- 
etrated by the story of those whose lives 
are in the current and not moored in 
eddies. The hero of to-day does not 
consume his soul in solitary struggles 
with the mysteries of life, but spends 
himself without stint in the common 
service. The Faust who began by en- 
deavoring to pierce the mystery of exis- 
tence by knowledge, ends by building 
dykes to reclaim the earth and enlarge 
the opportunities of his fellows. As the 
drama represented the struggles of men 
first against forces outside themselves, 
and, later, against tendencies within 
themselves, so does the novel represent 
the recognition by men of their compli- 
cated social relationships, and the variety, 
the nature, and the force of the subtle 
and manifold influences which are set in 
motion by these relationships. Fiction 
exhibits men always in society ; the in- 
dividual character is always developed 
by contact with others. Character is ex- 
hibited under the pressure of every form 
of inheritance and contemporary influ- 
ence chiefly as it is developed in relations 
with other lives, from which it receives 
and to which it imparts potential im- 
pulses of every kind and quality. Men 
and women are brought face to face with 
social conditions, standards, forces, and 
conventions, and the problem of the in- 
dividual life is worked out with full 
recognition of the play and interplay 
of countless social influences and ten- 
dencies. Society, not isolation, furnishes 
the necessary environment of the great 
characters of fiction ; and the depth and 
universality of human interest in all that 
goes to the making of human life sup- 
plies the underlying motive of all great 
novels. Richardson endeavored to im- 
pose a definite moral purpose upon the 
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novel ; but art has its own laws, and fic- 
tion has taken the direction of the vital 
movement which it interprets as a liter- 
ary form; it has ceased to be a medium 
for definite moral instruction, and be- 
come, in the hands of the great novelists, 
a powerful portraiture of life itself. 
Nothing is so intensely moral as life 
pierced to its depths; and all great fic- 
tion, in common with great art of every 
kind, must always be profoundly moral 
in the true if not in the conventional 
meaning of the word. 

Fiction, as a literary form, has stead- 
ily advanced in importance as the social 
idea has gained in clearness and con- 
trol ; has steadily deepened and broad- 
ened as the sense of social obligation 
and the feeling of social sympathy have 
deepened and broadened. “Sir Charles 
Grandison ” and “Pamela” have slight 
interest for a generation who have 
known what life meant to Adam Bede 
and Anna Karénina ; but the difference 
between the earlier and later novelists 
is not so great as the difference between 
our ancestors and ourselves. We no 
longer weep over the misfortunes of ro- 
mantic gentlemen and the misery of 
love-lorn ladies of high degree ; life has 
become so earnest through our new con- 
sciousness of the community of suffer- 
ing among all men that we are no longer 
touched by the old conventional devices 
of the novelists. The great novels of to- 
day are so pervaded by life, so profound- 
ly vitalized by genuine insight and sym- 
pathy, that they often seem more real 
to us than the experiences through which 
we actually pass. We accept nothing as 
art which does not first convince us of 
its reality as life. We shall not neglect 
Walter Scott ; but if the magician who 
has woven so potent and lasting a spell 
were living to-day can we imagine him 
content with any portraiture of the past ? 
The prime characteristic of genius is 
sensitiveness, and could any great crea- 
tive mind in literature fail to respond, 
in its own fashion, to that. irresistible 
appeal of humanity for recognition and 
help which every great writer of our 
time has heard, from Carlyle to Tolstoy? 

It would be easy and profitable to 
point out the individual contributions 
of the great novelists to the science 
which concerns itself with men in their 
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social relations; but it must suffice to 
emphasize the significance of fiction as 
a form of literary art. Each master of 
this modern art has illustrated some as- 
pect of social life, some form of social 
influence, some peculiar social condi- 
tion. The novel of tendency has been 
only a little more emphatic, a little 
more consciously directed to a given 
end, than the great mass of novels of 
the first rank. “Romola” and “ Anna 
Karénina” are as definite and decisive 
in their purpose as “Uncle Tom’s Cab- 
in” or “Ramona.” Dickens, Thackeray, 
George Eliot, Bjérnson, Turguénief, Bal- 
zac, Spielhagen, Zola, Daudet are nev- 
er triflers; whatever their differences 
and their defects they are always pro- 
foundly in earnest to represent the fact 
as they see it. The fact may be repul- 
sive, even loathsome, but it is always a 
fact worth considering because of its 
human significance. Turguénief’s “ An- 
nals of a Sportsman,” Mrs. Stowe’s “ Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin,” Mrs. Jackson’s “Ra- 
mona,” Walter Besant’s “ All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men,” have each produced 
results so definite and marked as to be 
unmistakable ; but these stories have 
not been more earnest in tone than Dau- 
det’s “Nabab” or “Jack,” Thackeray’s 
“Vanity Fair,” Balzac’s “ Eugénie Gran- 
det,” George Eliot’s “Middlemarch.” 
Each of these admirable works, and all 
works of their rank, have touched life at 
first hand, and portrayed or interpreted 
it with masterly insight and power. In 
each the social instinct has been evident, 
and each in turn has disclosed some so- 
cial fact in its large relations and re- 
sults. To see life as it is and men as 
they are is the common purpose of all 
great writers of fiction. 

So complete and searching has been 
the survey of social life by the novelists 
that the society of to-day, with all its 
gradations and differences, could be re- 
produced from the pages of fiction. 
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From the days of Fielding to those of 
Charles Reade English life has never 
missed faithful record at the hands of 
those who have comprehended it because 
they have pierced it with their sympa- 
thetic insight. Every great political 
movement like Chartism, every striking 
political incident like the Gordon riots, 
every form of discontent and agitation 
among the lower classes, has had fit and 
often lasting record. While George 
Eliot has set forth the tremendous force 
of inheritance and environment, the vig- 
orous and often coarse brush of Dick- 
ens has painted, on a great canvas, the 
homely life of the common people ; and 
the inimitable art of Thackeray, equally 
akin to irony and tears, has made us 
permanent possessors of the social hab- 
it and character of the last century. 
The virile genius of Bjérnson, in the 
latest work of his hand, “Flags in the 
City and the Harbor,” deals with some 
of the most obscure problems of social 
and family life; Turguénief has made 
Russian character under the pressure of 
absolutism comprehensible to us ; Tol- 
stoy commands the attention of a new 
constituency of readers, deeply moved 
by the marvellous fidelity with which he 
reproduces phases of experience, hidden 
processes of character, at once remote 
and familiar ; while of Zola it must be 
confessed, whatever we think of his 
themes and his art, that he at least as- 
sumes to lay bare the very heart of cer- 
tain social conditions in France. Fic- 
tion is unquestionably the most attrac- 
tive and influential form through which 
men of literary genius express them- 
selves to-day ; and no fact of social sig- 
nificance, no human relationship, no 
class limitation, capacity, or condition, 
will escape the instinctive search for life 
which possesses this generation. That 
which the student of social questions 
seeks as matter of science the novelist 
seeks as matter of art. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS DURING THE MASTER'S 
SECOND ABSENCE. 


Or the heavy sickness which declared 
itself next morning, I can think with 
equanimity as of the last unmingled 
trouble that befell my master; and even 
that was perhaps a mercy in disguise ; 
for what pains of the body could equal 
the miseries of his mind? Mrs. Henry 
and I had the watching by the bed. My 
old lord called from time to time to 
take the news,—but would not usually 
pass the door. Once, I remember, when 
hope was nigh gone, he stepped to the 
bedside, looked awhile in his son’s face, 
and turned away with a singular gesture 
of the head and hand thrown up, that 
remains upon my mind as something 
tragic ; such grief and such a scorn of 
sublunary things were there expressed. 
But the most of the time, Mrs. Henry 
and I had the room to ourselves, taking 
turns by night and bearing each other 
company by day, for it was dreary 
watching. Mr. Henry, his shaven head 
bound in a napkin, tossed to and fro 
without remission, beating the bed with 
his hands. His tongue never lay ; his 
voice ran continuously like a river, so 
that my heart was weary with the sound 
of it. It was notable, and to me inex- 
pressibly mortifying, that he spoke all 
the while on matters of no import: 
comings and goings, horses—which he 
was ever calling to have saddled, think- 
ing perhaps (the poor soul!) that he 
might ride away from his discomfort — 
matters of the garden, the salmon nets, 
and (what I particularly raged to hear) 
continually of his affairs, cyphering fig- 
ures and holding disputation with the 
tenantry. Never a word of his father 
or his wife, nor of the Master, save only 
for a day or two, when his mind dwelled 
entirely in the past, and he supposed 
himself a boy again and upon some in- 
nocent child’s play with his brother. 
What made this the more affecting : it 
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appeared the Master had then run some 
peril of his life, for there was a cry— 
“QO, Jamie will be drowned—O, save 
Jamie!” which he came over and over 
with a great deal of passion. 

This, I say, was affecting, both to 
Mrs. Henry and myself; but the balance 
of my master’s wanderings did hii lit- 
tle justice. It seemed he had set out 
to justify his brother’s calumnies ; as 
though he was bent to prove himself 
a man of a dry nature, immersed in 
money-getting. Had I been there 
alone, I would not have troubled my 
thumb ; but all the while, as I listened, 
I was estimating the effect on the man’s 
wife, and telling myself that he fell low- 
er every day. I was the one person on 
the surface of the globe that compre- 
hended him, and I was bound there 
should be yet another. Whether he 
was to die there and his virtues perish, 
or whether he should save his days and 
come back to that inheritance of sor- 
rows, his right memory, I was bound 
he should, be heartily lamented in the 
one case and unaffectedly welcomed in 
the other, by the person he loved the 
most, his wife. 

Finding no occasion of free speech, I 
bethought me at last of a kind of docu- 
mentary disclosure ; and for some nights, 
when I was off duty and should have 
been asleep, I gave my time to the 
preparation of that which I may call 
my budget. But this I found to be the 
easiest portion of my task, and that 
which remained, namely the presenta- 
tion to my lady, almost more than I had 
fortitude to overtake. Several days I 
went about with my papers under my 
arm, spying for some juncture of talk to 
serve as introduction. I will not deny 
but that some offered ; only when they 
did, my tongue clove to the roof of my 
mouth ; and I think I might have been 
carrying about my packet till this day 
had not a fortunate accident delivered 
me from all my hesitations. This was 
at night, when I was once more leaving 
the room, the thing not yet done, and 
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myself in despair at my own coward- 
ice. 

“What do you carry about with you, 
Mr. Mackellar?” she asked. ‘These 
last days, I see you always coming in 
and out with the same armful.” 

I returned upon my steps without a 
word, laid the papers before her on the 
table, and left her to her reading. Of 
what that was, I am now to give you 
some idea; and the best will be to re- 
produce a letter of my own which came 
first in the budget and of which (accord- 
ing to an excellent habitude) I have pre- 
served the scroll. It will show too the 
moderation of my part in these affairs, 
a thing which some have called reck- 
lessly in question. 


‘‘ DURRISDEER, 1757. 
“HonorED Mapa, 

“T trust I would not step out of 
my place without occasion ; but I see 
how much evil has flowed in the past 
to all of your noble house from that un- 
happy and secretive fault of reticency, 
and the papers on which I venture to 
call your attention are family papers 
and all highly worthy your acquaint- 
ance. 

“T append a schedule with some neces- 
sary observations, 

“And am, 
“Honored Madam, 
“ Your ladyship’s obliged, 
“obedient servant, 
‘* Eparatm MacKELLAR. 


“Schedule of Papers. 

“A, Seroll of ten letters from 
Ephraim Mackellar to the Hon. James 
Durie, Esq., by courtesy Master of Bal- 
lantrae, during the latter’s residence in 
Paris: under dates .” (follow the 
dates) “ Nota: to be read in 
connection with B. and C. 

“B. Seven original letters from the 
said Mr of Ballantrae to the said E. 
Mackellar, under dates .” (follow 
the dates). 

“C, Three original letters from the 
said Mr of Ballantrae to the Hon. Henry 
Durie, Esq., under dates .” (fol- 
low the dates) “ Nota: given me 
by Mr. Henry to answer: copies of my 
answers, A 4, A 5, and A 9 of these pro- 
ductions. The purport of Mr. Henry’s 
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communications, of which I can find no 
scroll, may be gathered from those of 
his unnatural brother. 

“D. A correspondence, original and 
scroll, extending over a period of three 
years till January of the current year, 
between the said Mr of Ballantrae and 
——, Under Secretary of State; 
twenty-seven inall. Nota: found among 
the Master’s papers.” 





Weary as I was with watching and 
distress of mind, it was impossible for 
me to sleep. All night long, I walked 
in my chamber, revolving what should 
be the issue and sometimes repenting 
the temerity of my immixture in affairs 
so private ; and with the first peep of 
the morning I was at the sick-room 
door. Mrs. Henry had thrown open. 
the shutters and even the window, for: 
the temperature was mild. She looked 
steadfastly before her ; where was noth- 
ing to see, or only the blue of the morn- 
ing creeping among woods. Upon the 
stir of my entrance, she did not so 
much as turn about her face : a circum- 
stance from which I augured very ill. 

“Madam,” I began ; and then again, 
‘Madam ;” but could make no more of 
it. Nor yet did Mrs. Henry come to my 
assistance with a word. In this pass I 
began gathering up the papers where 
they lay scattered on the table ; and the 
first thing that struck me, their bulk 
appeared to have diminished. Once I 
ran them through, and twice; but the 
correspondence with the Secretary of 
State,on which I had reckoned so much 
against the future, was nowhere to be 
found. I looked in the chimney ; amid 
the smouldering embers, black ashes of 
paper fluttered in the draught; and at 
that my timidity vanished. 

“Good God, madam,” cried I, in a 
voice not fitting for a sick-room, “Good 
God, madam, what have you done with 
my papers ?” 

“T have burned them,” said Mrs. 
Henry, turning about. “It is enough, 
it is too much, that you and I have seen 
them.” 

“ This is a fine night’s work that you 
have done?” cried I. “ And all to save 
the reputation of a man that ate bread 
by the shedding of his comrades’ blood, 
as I do by the shedding ink.” 
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“To save the reputation of that fam- 
ily in which you are a servant, Mr. Mac- 
kellar,” she returned, “and for which 
you have already done so much.” 

“Tt is a family I will not serve much 
longer,” I cried, “for I am driven des- 
perate. You have stricken the sword 
out of my hands ; you have left us all 
defenceless. I had always these letters 
I could shake over his head ; and now— 
what is to do? Weare so falsely situ- 
ate, we dare not show the man the door ; 
the country would fly on fire against us ; 
and I had this one hold upon him—and 
now it is gone—now he may come back 
to-morrow, and we must all sit down 
with him to dinner, go for a stroll with 
him on the terrace, or take a hand at 
cards, of all things, to divert his leisure ! 
No, madam ; God forgive you, if he can 
find it in his heart, for I cannot find it 
in mine.” 

“T wonder to find you so simple, Mr. 
Mackellar,” said Mrs. Henry. “ What 
does this man value reputation? But 
he knows how high we prize it; he 
knows we would rather die than make 
these letters public; and do you sup- 
pose he would not trade upon the 
knowledge? What you call your sword, 
Mr. Mackellar, and which had been one 
indeed against a man of any remnant of 
propriety, would have been but a sword 
of paper against him. He would smile 
in your face atsucha threat. He stands 
upon his degradation, he makes that his 
strength ; it is in vain to struggle with 
such characters.” She cried out this 
last a little desperately, and then with 
more quiet: ‘No, Mr. Mackellar, I have 
thought upon this matter all night, and 
there is no way out of it. Papers or no 
papers, the door of this house stands 
open for him; he is the rightful heir, 
forsooth! If we sought to exclude him, 
all would redound against poor Henry, 
and I should see him stoned again upon 
the streets. Ah! if Henry dies, it is a 
different matter! They have broke the 
entail for their own good purposes ; the 
estate goes to my daughter ; and I shall 
see who sets a foot upon it. But if 
Henry lives, my poor Mr. Mackellar, and 
that man returns, we must suffer: only 
this time, it will be together.” 

On the whole, I was well pleased with 
Mrs. Henry’s attitude of mind; nor 
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could I even deny there was some 
cogency in that which she advanced 
about the papers. 

“Let us say no more about it,” said 
I. “I can only be sorry I trusted a 
lady with the originals, which was an 
unbusinesslike proceeding at the best. 
As for what I said of leaving the service 
of the family, it was spoken with the 
tongue only; and you may set your 
mind at rest. I belong to Durrisdeer, 
Mrs. Henry, as if I had been born 
there.” 

I must do her the justice to say she 
seemed perfectly relieved ; so that we 
began this morning, as we were to con- 
tinue for so many years, on a proper 
ground of mutual indulgence and re- 
spect. 

The same day, which was certainly 
prededicate to joy, we observed the 
first signal of recovery in Mr. Henry ; 
and about three of the following after- 
noon, he found his mind again, recog- 
nizing me by name with the strongest 
evidences of affection. Mrs. Henry was 
also in the room, at the bed foot ; but 
it did not appear that he observed her. 
And indeed (the fever being gone) he 
was so weak that he made but the one 
effort and sank again into a lethargy. 
The course of his restoration was now 
slow but equal ; every day, his appetite 
improved ; every week, we were able to 
remark an increase both of strength and 
flesh ; and before the end of the month, 
he was out of bed and had even begun 
to be carried in his chair upon the ter- 
race. 

It was perhaps at this time that Mrs. 
Henry and I were the most uneasy in 
mind. Apprehension for his days was 
at an end ; and a worse fear succeeded. 
Every day we drew consciously nearer 
to a day of reckoning; and the days 
passed on, and still there was nothing. 
Mr. Henry bettered in strength, he 
held long talks with us on a great diver- 
sity of subjects, his father came and sat 
with him and went again; and still 
there was no reference to the late 
tragedy or to the former troubles which 
had brought it on. Did he remember, 
and conceal his dreadful knowledge? or 
was the whole blotted from his mind? 
this was the problem that kept us 
watching and trembling all day when 
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we were in his company, and held us 
awake at night when we were in our 
lonely beds. We knew not even which 
alternative to hope for, both appearing 
so unnatural and pointing so directly to 
an unsound brain. Once this fear of- 
fered, I observed his conduct with sedu- 
lous particularity. Something of the 
child he exhibited : a cheerfulness quite 
foreign to his previous character, an 
interest readily aroused, and then very 
tenacious, in small matters which he 
had heretofore despised. When he was 
stricken down, I was his only confi- 
dant, and I may say his only friend, 
and he was on terms of division with 
his wife; upon his recovery, all was 
changed, the past forgotten, the wife 
first and even single in his thoughts. 
He turned to her with all his emotions 
like a child to its mother, and seemed 
secure of sympathy; called her in all 
his needs with something of that queru- 
lous familiarity that marks a certainty 
of indulgence ; and I must say, in jus- 
tice to the woman, he was never disap- 
pointed. To her, indeed, this changed 
behavior was inexpressibly affecting ; 
and I think she felt it secretly as a re- 
proach ; so that Ihave seen her, in early 
days, escape out of the room that she 
might indulge herself in weeping. But 
to me, the change appeared not natu- 
ral ; and viewing it along with all the 
rest, I began to wonder, with many head- 
shakings, whether his reason were per- 
fectly erect. 

As this doubt stretched over many 
years, endured indeed until my master’s 
death, and clouded all our subsequent 
relations, I may as well consider of it 
more at large. When he was able to 
resume some charge of his affairs, I had 
many opportunities to try him with pre- 
cision. There was no lack of under- 
standing, nor yet of authority ; but the 
old continuous interest had quite de- 
parted ; he grew readily fatigued and 
fell to yawning; and he carried into 
money relations, where it is certainly 
out of place, a facility that bordered 
upon slackness. True, since we had no 
longer the exactions of the Master to 
contend against, there was the less oc- 
casion to raise strictness into principle 
or do battle for a farthing. True again, 
there was nothing excessive in these re- 
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laxations, or I would have been no party 
to them. But the whole thing marked 
a change, very slight yet very percepti- 
ble; and though no man could say 
my master had gone at all out of his 
mind, no man could deny that he had 
drifted from his character. It was the 
same to the end, with his manner and ap- 
pearance. Some of the heat of the fever 
lingered in his veins: his movements a 
little hurried, his speech notably more 
voluble, yet neither truly amiss. His 
whole mind stood open to happy im- 
pressions, welcoming these and making 
much of them; but the smallest sugges- 
tion of trouble or sorrow he received 
with visible impatience and dismissed 
again with immediate relief. It was to 
this tenor that he owed the felicity of 
his later days ; and yet here it was, if 
anywhere, that you could call the man 
insane. A great part of life consists in 
contemplating what we cannot cure ; 
but Mr. Henry, if he could not dismiss 
solicitude by an effort of the mind, must 
instantly and at whatever cost annihi- 
late the cause of it ; so that he played 
alternately the ostrich and the bull. It 
is to this strenuous cowardice of pain 
that I have to set down all the unfortu- 
nate and excessive steps of his subse- 
quent career. Certainly this was the 
reason of his beating McManus, the 
groom, a thing so much out of all his 
former practice and which awakened so 
much comment at the time. It is to 
this, again, that I must lay the total loss 
of near upon two hundred pounds, more 
than the half of which I could have 
saved if his impatience would have suf- 
fered me. But he preferred loss or any 
desperate extreme to a continuance of 
mental suffering. 

All this has led me far from our im- 
mediate trouble: whether he remem- 
bered or had forgotten his late dreadful 
act ; and if he remembered, in what light 
he viewed it. The truth burst upon us 
suddenly, and was indeed one of the 
chief surprises of my life. He had been 
several times abroad, and was now be- 
ginning to walk a little with an arm, 
when it chanced I should be left alone 
with him upon the terrace. He turned 
to me with a singular furtive smile, such 
as schoolboys use when in fault; and 
says he, ina private whisper and without 
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the least preface: “ Where have you 
buried him ?” 

I could not make one sound in an- 
swer. 

“Where have you buried him?” he 
repeated. “I want to see his grave.” 

I conceived I had best take the bull 
by the horns. “Mr. Henry,” said I, “I 
have news to give that will rejoice you 
exceedingly. In all human likelihood, 
your hands are clear of blood. I reason 
from certain indices ; and by these it 
should appear your brother was not dead 
but was carried in a swound on board 
the lugger. By now, he may be per- 
fectly recovered.” 

What there was in his countenance, I 
could not read. ‘ James?” he asked. 

“Your brother James,” I answered. 
“T would not raise a hope that may be 
found deceptive; but in my heart, I 
think it very probable he is alive.” 

“ Ah!” says Mr. Henry ; and suddenly 
rising from his seat with more alacrity 
than he had yet discovered, set one fin- 
ger on my breast, and cried at me in a 
kind of screaming whisper, ‘‘ Mackellar ” 
—these were his words—“ nothing can 
kill that man. He is not mortal. He 
is bound upon my back to all eternity— 
to all God’s eternity!” says he, and sit- 
ting down again, fell upon a stubborn 
silence. 

A day or two after, with the same se- 
cret smile, and first looking about as if 
to be sure we were alone, “ Mackellar,” 
said he, “when you have any intelligence, 
be sure and let me know. We must 
keep an eye upon him, or he will take us 
when we least expect.” 

“He will not show face here again,” 
said I. 

“Oh yes, he will,” said Mr. Henry. 
“ Wherever I am there will he be.” And 
again he looked all about him. 

“You must not dwell upon this 
thought, Mr. Henry,” said I. 

“No,” said he, “that is a very good 
advice. We will never think of it, ex- 
cept when you have news. And we do 
not know yet,” he added: “he may be 
dead.” 

The manner of his saying this con- 
vinced me thoroughly of what I had 
scarce ventured to suspect: that so far 
from suffering any penitence for the at- 
tempt, he did but lament his failure. 
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This was a discovery I kept to myself, 
fearing it might do him a prejudice with 
his wife. But I might have saved my- 
self the trouble; she had divined it for 
herself, and found the sentiment quite 
natural. Indeed I could not but say that 
there were three of us all of the same 
mind ; nor could any news have reached 
Durrisdeer more generally welcome than 
tidings of the Master’s death. 

This brings me to speak of the excep- 
tion, my old lord. As soon as my anx- 
iety for my own master began to be re- 
laxed, I was aware of a change in the old 
gentleman, his father, that seemed to 
threaten mortal consequences. His face 
was pale and swollen ; as he sat in the 
chimneysHle with his Latin, he would 
drop off sleeping and the book roll in 
the ashes ; some days he would drag his 
foot, others stumble in speaking. The 
amenity of his behavior appeared more 
extreme ; full of excuses for the least 
trouble, very thoughtful for all ; to my- 
self of a most flattering civility. One 
day, that he had sent for his lawyer and 
remained a long while private, he met 
me as he was crossing the hall with 
painful footsteps, and took me kindly by 
the hand. “Mr. Mackellar,” said he, “I 
have had many occasions to set a prop- 
er value on your services ; and to-day, 
when I recast my will, I have taken the 
freedom to name you for one of my ex- 
ecutors. I believe you bear love enough 
to our house to render me this service ?” 
At that very time he passed the greater 
portion of his days in slumber, from 
which it was often difficult to rouse him ; 
seemed to have lost all count of years 
and had several times (particularly on 
waking) called for his wife and for an 
old servant whose very gravestone was 
now green with moss. If I had been 
put to my oath, I must have declared he 
was incapable of testing ; and yet there 
was never a will drawn more sensible in 
every trait, or showing a more excellent 
judgment both of persons and affairs. 

His dissolution, though it took not 
very long, proceeded by infinitesimal 
gradations. His faculties decayed to- 
gether steadily ; the power of his limbs 
was almost gone, he was extremely deaf, 
his speech had sunk into mere mum- 
blings ; and yet to the end he managed 
to discover something of his former 
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courtesy and kindness, pressing the hand 
of any that helped him, presenting me 
with one of his Latin books in which he 
had laboriously traced my name, and in 
a thousand ways reminding us of the 
greatness of that loss which it might 
almost be said we had already suffered. 
To the end, the power of articulation 
returned to him in flashes; it seemed 
he had only forgotten the art of speech 
as a child forgets his lesson, and at 
times he would call some part of it to 
mind. On the last night of his life, he 
suddenly broke silence with these words 
from Virgil: “ Gratique patrisque, alma, 
precar, miserere,” perfectly uttered and 
with a fitting accent. At the sudden 
clear sound of it, we started from our 
several occupations ; but it was in vain 
we turned to him; he sat there silent 
and to all appearance fatuous. A little 
later, he was had to bed with more diffi- 
zulty than ever before ; and some time 
in the night, without any mortal vio- 
lence, his spirit fled. 

At a far later period, I chanced to 
speak of these particulars with a doctor 
of medicine, a man of so high a reputa- 
tion that I scruple to adduce his name. 
By his view of it, father and son both 
suffered from the same affection: the 
father from the strain of his unnatural 
sorrows, the son more likely in the ex- 
citation of the fever, each had ruptured 
a vessel on the brain; and there was 
probably (my doctor added) some pre- 
disposition in the family to accidents of 
that description. The father sank, the 
son recovered all the externals of a 
healthy man; but it is like there was 
some destruction in those delicate tis- 
sues where the soul resides and does 
her earthly business; her heavenly, I 
would fain hope, cannot be thus ob- 
structed by material accidents. And 
yet, upon a more mature opinion, it 
matters not one jot; for he who shall 
pass judgment on the records of our life 
is the same that formed us in frailty. 

The death of my old lord was the 
occasion of a fresh surprise to us who 
watched the behavior of his successor. 
To any considering mind, the two sons 
had between them slain their father ; 
and he who took the sword might be 
even said to have slain him with his 
hand. But no such thought appeared 
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to trouble my new lord. He was be- 
comingly grave; I could scarce say sor- 
rowful, or only with a pleasant sorrow : 
talking of the dead with a regretful 
cheerfulness, relating old examples of 
his character, smiling at them with a 
good conscience ; and when the day of 
the funeral came round, doing the hon- 
ors with exact propriety. I could per- 
ceive, besides, that he found a solid 
gratification in his accession to the 
title ; the which he was punctilious in 
exacting. 

And now there came upon the scene 
a new character, and one that played 
his part too in the story: I mean the 
present lord, Alexander, whose birth 
(17th July, 1757) filled the cup of my 
poor master’s happiness. There was 
nothing then left for him to wish for ; 
nor yet leisure to wish for it. Indeed, 
there never was a parent so fond and 
doting as he showed himself. He was 
continually uneasy in his son’s absence. 
Was the child abroad? the father would 
be watching the clouds in case it rained. 
Was it night? he would rise out of his 
bed to observe its slumbers. His con- 
versation grew even wearyful to stran- 
gers, since he talked of little but his 
son. In matters relating to the estate, 
all was designed with a particular eye 
to Alexander ; and it would be :—“ Let 
us put it in hand at once, that the wood 
may be grown against Alexander’s ma- 
jority ;” or “ This will fall in again hand- 
somely for Alexander’s marriage.” Evy- 
ery day this absorption of the man’s 
nature became more observable, with 
many touching and some very blame- 
worthy particulars. Soon the child 
could walk abroad with him, at first on 
the terrace hand in hand, and afterward 
at large about the policies; and this 
grew to my lord’s chief occupation. 
The sound of their two voices (audible 
a great way off, for they spoke loud) 
became familiar in the neighborhood ; 
and for my part I found it more agree- 
able than the sound of birds. It was 
pretty to see the pair returning full of 
briars, and the father as flushed and 
sometimes as bemuddied as the child: 
for they were equal sharers in all sorts 
of boyish entertainment, digging in the 
beach, damming up streams, and what 
not ; and I have seen them gaze through 
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a fence at cattle with the same childish 
contemplation. 

The mention of these rambles brings 
me to a strange scene of which I was a 
witness. There was one walk I never 
followed myself without emotion, so 
often had I gone there upon miserable 
errands, so much had there befallen 
against the house of Durrisdeer. But 
the path lay handy from all points be- 
yond the Muckle Ross ; and I was driven, 
although much against my will, to take 
my use of it perhaps once in the two 
months. It befell when Mr. Alexander 
was of the age of seven or eight, I had 
some business on the far side in the 
morning, and entered the shrubbery on 
my homeward way, about nine of a 
bright forenoon. It was that time of 
year when the woods are all in their 
spring colors, the thorns all in flower, 
and the birds in the high season of their 
singing. In contrast to this merriment, 
the shrubbery was only the more sad 
and I the more oppressed by its associ- 
ations. In this situation of spirit, it 
struck me disagreeably to hear voices a 
little way in front, and to recognize the 
tones of my lord and Mr. Alexander. 
I pushed ahead, and came presently into 
their view. They stood together in the 
open space where the duel was, my lord 
with his hand on his son’s shoulder and 
speaking with some gravity. At least, 
as he raised his head upon my coming, 
I thought I could perceive his counte- 
nance to lighten. 

“ Ah,” says he, “here comes the good 
Mackellar. I have just been telling 
Sandie the story of this place ; and how 
there was a man whom the devil tried 
to kill, and how near he came to kill 
the devil instead.” 

I had thought it strange enough he 
should bring the child into that scene; 
that he should actually be discoursing 
of his act, passed measure. But the 
worst was yet to come; for he added, 
turning to his son: “ You can ask Mac- 
kellar ; he was here and saw it.” 

“Ts it true, Mr. Mackellar?” asked 
the child. “And did you really see the 
devil?” 

“T have not heard the tale,” I replied ; 
“and I am in a press of business.” So 


far I said a little sourly, fencing with the 
embarrassment of the position ; and sud- 
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denly the bitterness of the past and ter- 
ror of that scene by candlelight rushed 
in upon my mind ; I bethought me that, 
for a difference of a second’s quickness 
in parade, the child before me might 
have never seen the day ; and the emo- 
tion that always fluttered round my 
heart in that dark shrubbery burst forth 
in words. “But so much is true,” I 
cried, “that I have met the devil in these 
woods and seen him foiled here ; blessed 
be God that he escaped with life—bless- 
ed be God that one stone yet stands up- 
on another in the walls of Durrisdeer ! 
and oh, Mr. Alexander, if ever you come 
by this spot, though it was a hundred 
years hence and you came with the 
gayest and the highest in the land, I 
would step aside and remember a bit 
prayer.” 

My lord nodded his head gravely. 
“ Ah,” says he, ‘ Mackellar is always in 
the right. Come, Alexander, take your 
bonnet off.” And with that he uncov- 
ered and held out hishand. ‘“ O Lord,” 
said he, “I thank thee, and my son 
thanks thee, for thy manifold great mer- 
cies. Let us have peace for a little ; de- 
fend us from the evil man. Smite him, 
O Lord, upon the lying mouth!” The 
last broke out of him like a ery ; and at 
that, whether remembered anger choked 
his utterance, or whether he perceived 
this was a singular sort of prayer, at 
least he came suddenly to a full stop ; 
and after a moment, set back his hat 
upon his head. 

“T think you have forgot a word, my 
lord,” said I. ‘Forgive us our tres- 
passes as we forgive them that trespass 
against us. For thine is the kingdom, 
and the power, and the glory, for ever 
and ever. Amen.” 

“Ah, that is easy saying,” said my 
lord. ‘That is very easy saying, Mac- 
kellar. But for me to forgive ?—I think 
I would cut a very silly figure, if I had 
the affectation to pretend it.” 

“The bairn, my lord,” said I with 
some severity, for I thought his expres- 
sions little fitted for the ears of children. 

“ Why, very true,” said he. “This is 
dull work fora bairn. Let’s go nesting.” 

I forget if it was the same day, but it 
was soon after, my lord, finding me alone, 
opened himself a little more on the same 
head. 
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“Mackellar,” he said, “I am now a 
very happy man.” 

“T think so indeed, my lord,” said I, 
“and the sight of it gives me a light 
heart.” 

“There is an obligation in happiness, 
do you not think so?” says he, mus- 
ingly. 

‘“‘T think so indeed,” said I, “ and one 
in sorrow too. If we are not here to try 
to do the best, in my humble opinion, 
the sooner we are away the better forall 
parties.” 

* Ay, but if you were in my shoes, 
would you forgive him?” asks my lord. 

The suddenness of the attack a little 
gravelled me. “It is a duty laid upon 
us strictly,” said I. 

“Hut!” said he. “These are expres- 
sions! Do you forgive the man your- 
self?” 

“Well—no!” said I. 
me, I do not.” 

“Shake hands upon that!” cries my 
lord, with a kind of jovialty. 

“Tt is an ill sentiment to shake hands 
upon,” said I, “for Christian people. I 
think I will give you mine on some more 
evangelical occasion.” 

This I said smiling a little; but as 
for my lord, he went from the room 
laughing aloud. 


“God forgive 


For my lord’s slavery to the child, I 
ean find no expression adequate. He 
lost himself in that continual thought : 
business, friends, and wife being all 
alike forgotten or only remembered with 
a painful effort, like that of one strug- 
gling with a posset. It was most nota- 
ble in the matter of his wife. Since I 
had known Durrisdeer, she had been the 
burthen of his thought and the load- 
stone of his eyes ; and now, she was quite 
cast out. I have seen him come to the 
door of a room, look round, and pass 
my lady over as though she were a dog 
before the fire :—it would be Alexander 
he was seeking, and my lady knew it 
well. I have heard him speak to her 
so ruggedly that I nearly found it in 
my heart to intervene: the cause would 
still be the same, that she had in some 
way thwarted Alexander. Without 
doubt this was in the nature of a judg- 
ment on my lady. Without doubt, she 
had the tables turned upon her as only 
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providence can do it ; she who had been 
cold so many years to every mark of ten- 
derness, it was her part now to be neg- 
lected : the more praise to her that she 
played it well. 

An odd situation resulted: that we 
had once more two parties in the house, 
and that now I was of my lady’s. Not 
that ever I lost the love I bore my mas- 
ter. But, for one thing, he had the less 
use for my society. For another, I 
could not but compare the case of Mr. 
Alexander with that of Miss Katharine ; 
for whom my lord had never found the 
least attention. And for a third, I was 
wounded by the change he discovered to 
his wife, which struck me in the nature 
of an infidelity. Icould not but admire 
besides the constancy and kindness she 
displayed. Perhaps her sentiment to 
my lord, as it had been founded from 
the first in pity, was that rather of a 
mother than a wife ; perhaps it pleased 
her (if I may so say) to behold her two 
children so happy in each other: the 
more as one had suffered so unjustly in 
the past. But, for all that, and though 
I could never trace in her one spark of 
jealousy, she must fall back for society 
on poor, neglected Miss Katharine ; and 
I, on my part, came to pass my spare 
hours more and more with the mother 
and daughter. It would be easy to make 
too much of this division, for it was a 
pleasant family as families go; still the 
thing existed; whether my lord knew 
it or not, I am in doubt, I do not think 
he did, he was bound up so entirely in 
his son; but the rest of us knew it and 
(in a manner) suffered from the knowl- 
edge. 

What troubled us most, however, was 
the great and growing danger to the 
child. My lord was his father over 
again ; it was to be feared the son would 
provea second Master. Time has proved 
these fears to have been quite exagger- 
ate. Certainly there is no more worthy 
gentleman to-day in Scotland than the 
seventh Lord Durrisdeer. Of my own 
exodus from his employment, it does not 
become me to speak, above all in a 
memorandum written only to justify 
his father. . . . 

[Editor’s Note. Five pages of Mr. Mac- 
kellar’s MS. are here omitted. I have 
gathered from their perusal an impres- 
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sion that Mr. Mackellar, in his old age, 
was rather an exacting servant. Against 
the seventh Lord Durrisdeer (with whom 
at any rate, we have no concern) nothing 
material is alleged.—R. L. S.| 

; But our fear at the time was 
lest he should turn out, in the person of 
his son, a second edition of his brother. 
My lady had tried to interject some 
wholesome discipline; she had been 
glad to give that up, and now looked 
on with secret dismay ; sometimes she 
even spoke of it by hints ; and some- 
times when there was brought to her 
knowledge some monstrous instance of 
my lord’s indulgence, she would betray 
herself in a gesture or perhaps an ex- 
clamation. As for myself, I was haunt- 
ed by the thought both day and night : 
not so much for the child’s sake as for 
the father’s. The man had gone to sleep, 
he was dreaming a dream, and any rough 
wakening must infallibly prove mortal. 
That he should survive its death was 
inconceivable ; and the fear of its dis- 
honor made me cover my face. 

It was this continual preoccupation 
that screwed me up at last to a remon- 
strance: a matter worthy to be nar- 
rated in detail. My lord and I sat one 
day at the same table upon some tedi- 
ous business of detail ; I have said that 
he had lost his former interest in such 
occupations ; he was plainly itching to 
be gone, and he looked fretful, weary, 
and methought older than I had ever 
previously observed. I suppose it was 
the haggard face that put me suddenly 
upon my enterprise. 

“My lord,” said I, with my head down, 
and feigning to continue my occupation 
—“or rather let me call you again by 
the name of Mr. Henry, for I fear your 
anger and want you to think upon old 
times e 

“My good Mackeillar!” said he, and 
that in tones so kindly that I had near 
forsook my purpose. But I called to 
mind that I was speaking for his good, 
and stuck to my colors. 

“Has it never come in upon your 
mind what you are doing?” I asked. 

“What I am doing?” he repeated, 
“T was never good at guessing riddles.” 

“What you are doing with your son,” 
said I. 

“Well,” said he, with some defiance 
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in his tone, “and what am I doing with 
my son?” 

“Your father was a very good man,” 
says I, straying from the direct path. 
“But do you think he was a wise fa- 
ther ?” 

There was a pause before he spoke, 
and then: “I say nothing against him,” 
he replied. “TI had the most cause per- 
haps ; but I say nothing.” 

“Why, there it is,” said IL ‘You 
had the cause at least. And yet your 
father was a good man ; I never knew a 
better, save on the one point, nor yet a 
wiser. Where he stumbled, it is highly 
possible another man should fall. He 
had the two sons 2 

My lord rapped suddenly and vio- 
lently on the table. 

“What is this?” cried he. 
out!” 

“T will, then,” said I, my voice almost 
strangled with the thumping of my 
heart. “If you continue to indulge Mr. 
Alexander, you are following in your 
father’s footsteps. Beware, my lord, lest, 
when he grows up, your son should fol- 
low in the Master's.” 

I had never meant to put the thing so 
crudely ; but in the extreme of fear 
there comes a brutal kind of courage, 
the most brutal indeed of all; and I 
burnt my ships with that plain word. 
I never had the answer. When [I lifted 
my head, my lord had risen to his feet, 
and the next moment he fell heavily on 
the floor. The fit or seizure endured 
not very long; he came to himself va- 
cantly, put his hand to his head which 
I was then supporting, and says he, in 
a broken voice: “I have been ill,” and 
a little after: “Help me up.” I got 
him to his feet, and he stood pretty 
well, though he kept hold of the table. 
“T have been ill, Mackellar,” he said 
again. “Something broke, Mackellar— 
or was going to break, and then all swam 
away. IthinkIwasvery angry. Never 
you mind, Mackellar, never you mind, 
my man. I wouldnae hurt a hair upon 
your head. Too much has come and 
gone. It’s a certain thing between us 
two. But I think, Mackellar, I will go 
to Mrs. Henry—I think I will go to 
Mrs. Henry,” said he, and got pretty 
steadily from the room, leaving me over- 
come with penitence. 





“ Speak 
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Presently the door flew open, and my 
lady swept in with flashing eyes. ‘“‘ What 
is all this?” she cried. ‘ What have you 
done to my husband? Will nothing 
teach you your position in this house? 
Will you never cease from making and 
meddling ?” 

«My lady,” said I, “since I have been 
in this house, I have had plenty of hard 
words. For a while they were my daily 
diet, and I swallowed them all. As for 

to-day, you may call me what you please ; 

you will never find the name hard 
enough for such a blunder. And yet I 
meant it for the best.” 

I told her all with ingenuity, even as 
it is written here ; and when she had 
heard me out, she pondered, and I 
could see her animosity fall. ‘“ Yes,” 
she said, “you meant well indeed. I 
have had the same thought myself, or 
the same temptation rather, which makes 
me pardon you. But, dear God, can 
you not understand that he can bear no 


more? He can bear no more!” she 
cried, throwing out her arms. “The 
cord is stretched to snapping. What 


matters the future, if he have one or two 
good days?” 

“Amen,” said I. “I will meddle no 
more. I am pleased enough that you 
should recognize the kindness of my 
meaning.” 

“Yes,” said my lady, “but when it 
came to the point, I have to suppose 
your courage failed you; for what you 
said was said cruelly.” She paused, 
looking at me ; then suddenly smiled a 
little, and said a singular thing: “Do 
you know what you are, Mr. Mackellar ? 
You are an old maid.” 


No more incident of any note occurred 
in the family until the return of that ill- 
starred man, the Master. But I have 
to place here a second extract from the 
memoirs of Chevalier Burke, interesting 
in itself and highly necessary for my 
purpose. It is our only sight of the 
Master on his Indian travels; and the 
first word in these pages of Secundra 
Dass. One fact, it isto be observed, ap- 
pears here very clearly, which if we had 
known some twenty years ago, how 
many calamities and sorrows had been 
spared!—that Secundra Dass spoke 
English. 


ADVENTURE OF CHEVALIER BURKE IN fNDIA: 


(Extracted from his Memoirs.) 


‘ Here was I, therefore, on the 
atreets of that city, the name of which I 
cannot call to mind, while even then I 
was so ill acquainted with its situation 
that I knew not whether to go south or 
north. The alert being sudden, I had 
run forth without shoes or stockings ; 
my hat had been struck from my head in 
the mellay ; my kit was in the hands of 
the English ; I had no companion but 
the cipoye, no weapon but my sword, 
and the devil a coin in my pocket. In 
short I was for all the world like one of 
those calendars with whom Mr. Galland 
has made us acquainted in his elegant 
tales. These gentlemen, you will re- 
member, were forever falling in with ex- 
traordinary incidents ; and I was myself 
upon the brink of one so astonishing 
that I protest I cannot explain it to this 
day. 

The cipoye was avery honest man, he 
had served many years with the French 
colors, and would have let himself be cut 
to pieces for any of the brave country- 
men of Mr. Lally. It is the same fellow 
(his name has quite escaped me) of whom 
I have narrated already a surprising in- 
stance of generosity of mind: when he 
found Mr. de Fessac and myself upon 
the ramparts, entirely overcome with 
liquor, and covered us with straw while 
the commandant was passing by. I con- 
sulted him therefore with perfect free- 
dom. It was a fine question what to do ; 
but we decided at last to escalade a gar- 
den wall, where we could certainly sleep 
in the shadow of the trees, and might 
perhaps find an occasion to get hold of 
a pair of slippers andaturban. In that 
part of the city we had only the difti- 
culty of the choice, for it was a quarter 
consisting entirely of walled gardens, 
and the lanes which divided them were 
at that hour of the night deserted. I 
gave the cipoye a back, and we had soon 
dropped into a large enclosure full of 
trees. The place was soaking with the 
dew which, in that country, is exceed- 
ingly unwholesome, above all to whites ; 
yet my fatigue was so extreme that I 
was already half asleep, when the cipoye 
recalled me to my senses. In the far 
end of the enclosure a bright light had 
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suddenly shone out, and continued to 
burn steadily among the leaves. It was 
a circumstance highly unusual in such a 
place and hour ; and in our situation it 
behoved us to proceed with some timid- 
ity. The cipoye was sent to reconnoitre, 
and pretty soon returned with the in- 
telligence that we had fallen extremely 
amiss, for the house belonged to a white 
man, who was in all likelihood English. 

“Faith,” says L, “if there is a white 
man to be seen, I wiil have a look at 
him ; for, the Lord be praised ! there are 
more sorts than the one!” 

The cipoyeled me forward accordingly 
to a place from which I had a clear view 
upon the house. It was surrounded 
with a wide verandah ; alamp, very well 
trimmed, stood upon the floor of it, and 
on either side of the lamp there sat a 
man, cross-legged after the oriental 
manner. Both, besides, were bundled 
up in muslin like two natives ; and yet 
one of them was not only a white man, 
but a man very well known to me and 
the reader: being indeed that very 
Master of Ballantrae of whose gallantry 
and geniusI have had to speak so often. 
Word had reached me that he was come 
to the Indies ; but it appeared he kept 
with the English party, for we had never 
met and I heard little of his occupations. 
But sure, I had no sooner recognized 
him, and found myself in the arms of so 
old a comrade, than I supposed my 
tribulations were quite done. Istepped 
plainly forth into the light of the room, 
which shone exceeding strong, and 
hailing Ballantrae by name, made him 
in a few words master of my grievous 
situation. He turned, started the least 
thing in the world, looked me fair in the 
face while I was speaking, and when I 
had done, addressed himself to his com- 
panion in the barbarous native dialect. 
The second person, who was of an ex- 
traordinary delicate appearance, with 
legs like walking canes and fingers like 
the stalk of a tobacco pipe . . . [Note 
by Mr. Mackellar; plainly Secundra 
Dass.—E. McK.] now rose to his feet. 

“The Sahib,” says he, “understands 
no English language. I understand it 
myself, and I see you make some small 
mistake—oh, which may happen very 
often! But the Sahib would be glad to 


know how you come in a garden.” 
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“Have you 
the damned impudence to deny me to 
my face?” 
Ballantrae never 
staring at me like an image in a pagoda. 
“The Sahib understands no English,” 


“ Ballantrae !” I cried. 
moved a muscle, 


says the native, as glib as before. “ He 
will be glad to know how you come in 
a garden.” 

“Oh, the divil fetch him!” says L 
“He would be glad to know how I come 
in a garden, would he? Well now, my 
dear man, just have the civility to tell 
the Sahib, with my kind love, that we 
are two soldiers here whom he never 
met and never heard of, but this cipoye 
is a broth of a boy, and I am a broth of 
a boy myself ; and if we don’t get a full 
meal of meat, and a turban, and slip- 
pers, and the value of a gold mohur in 
small change as a matter of convenience, 
bedad, my friend, I could lay my finger 
on a garden where there is going to be 
trouble.” 

They carried their comedy so far as 
to converse awhile in Hindustanee, and 
then says the Hindu, with the same 
smile, but sighing as if he were tired of 
the repetition : “ The Sahib would be 
glad to know how you come in a gar- 
den.” 

“Ts that the way of it?” says I, and 
laying my hand on my sword-hilt I 
bade the cipoye draw. 

Ballantrae’s Hindu, stillsmiling, pulled 
out a pistol from his bosom, and though 
Ballantrae himself never moved a mus- 
cle, I knew him well enough to be sure 
he was prepared. 

“The Sahib thinks you better go 
away,” says the Hindu. 

Well, te be plain, it was what I was 
thinking myself; for the report of a 
pistol would have been, under provi- 
dence, the means of hanging the pair 
of us. 

“Tell the Sahib, I consider him no 
gentleman,” says I, and turned away 
with a gesture of contempt. 

I was not gone three steps, when the 
voice of the Hindu called me back. 
“The Sahib would be glad to know if 
you are a dam, low Irishman,” says he ; 
and at the words Ballantrae smiled and 
bowed very low. 

“What is that?” says L 

“The Sahib say you ask your friend 
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Mackellar,” says the Hindu. ‘The Sa- 
hib he cry quits.” 

“Tell the Sahib I will give him a cure 
for the Scots fiddle when next we meet,” 
cried I. 

The pair were still smiling as I left. 

There is little doubt some flaws may 
be picked in my own behavior; and 
when a man, however gallant, appeals 
to posterity with an account of his 
exploits, he must almost certainly ex- 
pect to share the fate of Cesar and 
Alexander, and to meet with some de- 
tractors. But there is one thing that 
can never be laid at the door of Francis 
Burke: he never turned his back on a 
friend. i 

(Here follows a passage which the 
Chevalier Burke has been at the pains 








to delete before sending me his manu- 
script. Doubtless it was some very 
natural complaint of what he supposed 
to be an indiscretion on my part ; though 
indeed, I can call none to mind. Per- 
haps Mr. Henry was less guarded ; or it 
is just possible the Master found the 
means to examine my correspondence, 
and himself read the letter from Troyes : 
in revenge for which this cruel jest was 
perpetrated on Mr. Burke in his extreme 
necessity. The Master, for all his wick- 


edness, was not without some natural 
affection; I believe he was sincerely 
attached to Mr. Burke in the beginning ; 
but the thought of treachery dried up 
the springs of his very shallow friend- 
ship, and his detestable nature appeared 
naked.—E. McK.) 





NOT STRAND BUT SEA. 


By Mrs. Fields. 


Upon the storm-swept beach brown broken weeds 
Lay scattered far abroad, and as I saw 
The wild disordered strand, “Behold the law,” 


I cried, “of my sad mind and her dread needs. 


” 


But as I wandered there those fruitless seeds 
Were trampled by my feet, while quiet lay 

My spirit on the waves and joined their play 
Round a far rock where safe the sea-bird breeds ; 
And then I knew, not like the strand forlorn 
But like the sea my soul her color drew 

From heaven, and all the splendors of the morn 
And greater glories that with ripeness grew 
Were hers, and hers the calm that evening knew, 
And every grace that out of heaven is born. 











THE LACK OF OLD HOMES IN AMERICA. 
By Charles Eliot Norton. 


“We shall live to see the day,” says 
Holgrave, the artist, in the “ House of the 
Seven Gables,” “we shall live to see the 
day, I trust, when no man shall build 
his house for posterity.” The wish 
comes little short of fulfilment in Amer- 
ica, for we have already lived to see the 
day when scarcely a man builds his house 
for his own posterity. If one runs over 
the list of the persons known to him he 
finds very few of more than forty years 
old living in the houses in which they 
were born. Of the twenty houses built 
more than fifty years ago nearest my 
own, only one is lived in by the family 
by which it was originally occupied, 
while most of the others have had nu- 
merous successive owners or tenants. 
Of my own friends near my own age 
there are but two or three anywhere 
whe live in the houses which their fathers 
occupied before them. This lack of 
hereditary homes—homes of one family 
for more than one generation—is a novel 
and significant feature of American so- 
ciety. In its effect on the disposition 
of the people and on the quality of our 
civilization it has not received the atten- 
tion it deserves. 

The conditions which have brought 
about this state of things are obvious. 
The spirit of equality, and the practices, 
especially in regard to the distribution 
of property, that have resulted from it ; 
the general change in the standards of 
living arising from the enormous devel- 
opment of the natural resources of the 
country, and the consequent unexampled 
diffusion of wealth and material com- 
fort; the rapid settlement of our im- 
mense territory, and the astonishing 
growth of our old as well as of our new 
cities, have been unfavorable to the ex- 
istence of the hereditary home. 

There is scarcely a town in the long- 
settled parts of the Northern States from 
which a considerable portion of its peo- 
ple has not gone out in the course of the 
past fifty years to seek residence else- 
where. Attachment to the native soil, 
affection for the home of one’s youth, the 


claims of kindred, the bonds of social 
duty, have not proved strong enough to 
resist the allurements of hope, the fair 
promise of bettering fortune, and the 
love of adventure. The increasing ease 
and the vast extension of means of com- 
munication between distant parts of 
the country have promoted the move- 
ment of the population. The railroad 
has been like a stream witha steady cur- 
rent bearing boat-load after boat-load of 
adventurers. The active employments, 
the animated life, and high wages of 
manufacturing towns have competed 
with the more fertile fields of the West 
to depopulate the quiet villages of New 
England. 

Moreover, while new cities in the 
West have been building, the old cities 
on the seaboard have been rebuilding. 
In Boston and New York, for example, 
scarcely a house remains that was a 
home at the beginning of the century, 
and of the few of this sort that may still 
exist very few, if any, are occupied by 
persons of the same social position, and 
hardly a single one by persons of the 
same family that dwelt in it fifty years 
ago. In the country districts posses- 
sion has been somewhat more stable. 
Here and there a home has been handed 
down from father to son since the land 
was first settled. But a majority of the 
farms in the older Northern States has 
changed hands in the course of the last 
two generations. 


Nos patriz fines et dulcia linquimus arva; 
Nos patriam fugimus. 


In the older Southern States, in Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina, owing to the 
character of their social institutions, 
hereditary estates have been more com- 
mon than at the North. The influences 
tending to change were less strong. 
But the spirit of the time was already, 
before the war, beginning to break the 
continuity of succession, and the new 
social order that has come into exist- 
ence since the emancipation of the slaves 
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is less favorable than the old to the 
transmission of a home from generation 
to generation. 

So it has come to pass that the Ameri- 
can is a marvel who lives as an old man 
in the house in which he was born, who 
inherits and transmits hereditary acres, 
who, like Claudian’s Old Man of Verona, 


A neighboring wood born with himself he sees, 
And loves his old contemporary trees, 


and who closes his eyes at the end of 
life on the same landscape which they 
beheld when they first opened. 

Since the days of the great wander- 
ings of the nations there has been noth- 
ing like the movement of migration 
from Europe to America, and the shift- 
ing of residence of the American people 
during the last fifty years. The mixture 
of new elements in the population and 
the habit of change and transiency of 
abode have not only affected the aspect 
of the land, giving to the landscape, so 
far as it is shaped by man, a different 
character from that which it assumes in 
countries where the population is more 
stable, but they have affected still more 
the nature of the people themselves, 
their relations to each other, their asso- 
ciations, their attachments, their sym- 
pathies, and their imaginations. 

In the older parts of the country, the 
pleasant, old-fashioned virtue of neigh- 
borliness does not flourish as it once 
did. Railroads and other modern im- 
provements have weakened the bonds 
that used to unite men in a genuine com- 
munity. The village, in becoming more 
dependent on the city, has lost in self- 
reliance, in interest to its own people, 
and in local pride. Trades have died 
out one after another, and with their 
extinction the cheerful spirit of self- 
dependence and of confidence in the 
combined resources of the community 
had declined ; local relations, local news 
have lost importance, the neighborhood 
has lost individuality of character. The 
railroad train brings the city newspaper 
and the outer world, opens the way to a 
larger, less concentrated, less friendly 
and domestic life ; it brings strangers, it 
carries away neighbors, it empties homes. 

But the city suffers from this instabil- 
ity of residence no less than the village. 


HOMES IN AMERICA. 637 
The misgovernment of our great cities 
is due largely to the facts that a com- 
paratively small part of their inhabi- 
tants are native to them, that a great 
portion of their inhabitants are but 
temporary residents in them, and that 
of their permanent residents the greater 
part have in the course of a lifetime 
changed their abodes. The sense in the 
individual of responsibility for the good 
of the community is weakened by the 
constant shifting and alteration of its 
members. A man naturally takes less 
interest in the affairs that concern the 
welfare of comparative strangers than 
in those which affect his friends ; and 
naturally cares less for the welfare of a 
community of which he is a mere tran- 
sient member than of one to which he 
is bound for life, and with whose past 
and future he is united by indissoluble 
ties. New York is a city of strangers 
to each other, without common tradi- 
tions or controlling common interests. 
So vastan aggregation of men with so few 
of the elements of a true community 
has never before been seen. In such a 
city the social sentiment is feeble, and its 
part is largely taken by the mere sense 
of the necessity of maintaining the in- 
stitutions requisite for the defence of 
material interests. Civic pride, one of 
the most powerful motives in the his- 
tory of the progress of civilization, has 
lost its force among us. Such an in- 
scription, full of feeling not less tender 
than proud, as that which may be read 
to-day on the front of one of the most 
beautiful of the Renaissance palaces of 
Venice, Genio urbis Joannes Darius, 
“John Dario to the Genius of his city,” 
would excite a smile if read on the man- 
sion of a Stewart ora Vanderbilt. Ven- 
ice was an inspiration to great deeds 
and to noble life for her citizens ; so were 
Florence and Pisa and Siena, Nurem- 
berg and Augsburg. Men not only 
knew each other, but knew who had been 
each other’s father and grandfathers ; 
their lives were bound up together ; they 
had common traditions, common inter- 
ests and hopes, common loves and hates. 
The “floater,” with all that the name 
implies, was unknown. 


Sempre la confusion delle persone 
Principio fu del mal della cittade. 
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“Ever the confused mixture of the peo- 
ple has been the source of harm to cit- 
ies.” 

But the public and general evil result- 

ing from the confusion and instability 
of the citizens is not so marked, is not, 
perhaps, so great a hinderance to the de- 
velopment of a high type of civilization, 
as the pervasive influence of the fact 
that, throughout the land, the home in 
its real sense, as the continuous, hered- 
itary residence of a family, has become 
scarce, and is becoming scarcer. 

No human life is complete in itself ; 
itis but a link, however individual in 
its form, however different from every 
other, in a chain reaching back indefi- 
nitely into the past, reaching forward in- 
definitely into the future. Whatever 
weakens the sense of its linked relation 
isan evil. Tostrengthen its connection 
in both directions, to quicken the electric 
current of conscious existence conveyed 
from the past through the present to 
the future, is to increase the vital power 
of the individual, his sense of dignity, 
and of responsibility. To the future 
every man owes the immeasurable debt 
for which he stands indebted to the 
past. Whatever lessens the force and 
volume of the current of transmitted 
life lessens the energy and saps the 
main source of moral being. To main- 
tain in full vigor the sense of the de- 
pendence of the individual life upon the 
past, more is needed than a mere intel- 
lectual recognition of the fact. Such is 
the frailty of our nature that our princi- 
ples require to be supported, by senti- 
ment, and our sentiments draw nourish- 
ment from material things, from visible 
memorials, from familiar objects to which 
affection may cling. And itis this nour- 
ishment that the true home supplies. 
Sentiments need time for their growth. 
“Tf men,” says Wordsworth, in a letter 
written in 1802, “are proprietors of 
smallestates that have descended to them 
from their ancestors, the power which the 
domestic affections will acquire amongst 
them is inconceivable by those who have 
only had an opportunity of observing 
hired labourers and the manufacturing 
poor. This little tract of land serves 
as a kind of rallying point for their 
domestic feelings, as a tablet on which 
they are written, which makes them ob- 
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jects of memory in a thousand instances 
when they would otherwise be forgot- 
ten. It is a fountain fitted to the nat- 
ure of social man, from which supplies 
of affection as pure as his heart was in- 
tended for are daily drawn.” 

An old home acquires power over the 
heart with course of time ; it comes by 
degrees to touch the imagination with a 
sense of life inherent in itself. Its tim- 
bers are not dead wood. As the vibra- 
tions of the music constrain the fibres 
of the violin till, year by year, it gives 
forth a fuller and deeper tone, so the 
vibrations of life as generations go by 
shape the walls of a home into a respon- 
sive accord with the human experience 
that goes on within them. Birth and 
death, joy and sorrow, hope and disap- 
pointment—all that men endure and en- 
joy, give to it a constantly increasing 
sanctity, and a power to affect the hear ts 
of those who dwell within it. Memory 
awakes imagination. Each generation 
has set its stamp upon the home, in some 
change, some improvement. The lapse 
of years alone makes it venerable, but if 
a succession of kindly, humane, and lov- 
ing men and women have dwelt in it, it 
becomes the memorial of happiness and 
an incentive to excellence. The older it 
is the sweeter and richer garden does it 
become of human charities and affec- 
tions. 

In our country, barren as it is of his- 
toric objects that appeal to the imagina- 
tion and arouse the poetic associations 
that give depth and charm to life, such 
a home is even more precious than in 
lands where works abound that recall 
the past by transmitting its image to 
our eyes. And yet we of all people 
seem to care least for an old home. 
Most of us seem to agree with Haw- 
thorne, that “a lodging in a wigwam or 
under a tent has really as many advan- 
tages when we come to know them as a 
home beneath the roof-tree of Charle- 
cote Hall.” But it was the shadow not 
the sunlight of the past by which Haw- 
thorne’s sensitive nature was mainly 
impressed. Its ponderous gloom, the 
myriads of dead hopes that lay buried 
in it, the weight, too heavy to lift, of 
care passed on from father to son, the 
hereditary tendency to evil, the taint of 
guilt—all these oppressed him, and 
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made him dread the influence of an old 
home, and wish that each generation 
should build its own transient shelter 
unhampered and unwarped by memory 
and tradition. 

Whether we share Hawthorne’s feel- 
ing, or hold to the more healthy and 
sustaining conception of the preponder- 
ance of good in the influences of the 
past, of the preciousness of its gifts, and 
of the need to the best within us of 
keeping fresh and strong our sense of 
relation to it, it is plain that no people 
have less to dread than we of the trans- 
mission from it of what may be evil, or 
have less desire to preserve of it what 
might be good. Alla giornata, “ For the 
day,” is our creed, and we tear down 
our father’s house, and sell our grand- 
father’s orchard, and expect our heirs 
to treat in the same way the house that 
we build and the orchard which we 
plant. 

But there are advantages belonging 
to Charlecote Hall which do not attach 
to the wigwam or the tent. It was of 
the trees of Charlecote itself that Irving 
wrote that ‘their size bespoke the 
growth of centuries,” while “they be- 
token also the long-settled dignity of 
an ancient family ; and I have heard a 
worthy but aristocratic old friend ob- 
serve, when speaking of the sumptuous 
palaces of modern gentry, that ‘money 
could do much with stone and mortar, 
but, thank heaven, there was no such 
thing as suddenly building up an avenue 
of oaks.” “The commodiousness of 
money,” says Dr. Johnson, invhis “ Jour- 
ney to the Western Islands,” “is indeed 
great; but there are some advantages 
which money cannot buy, and which 
therefore no wise man will by the love of 
money be tempted to forego.” It can 
buy the finest of new houses indeed, but 
it cannot buy the associations and mem- 
ories that belong to an old home, asso- 
ciations and memories by which life is 
elevated and enriched, any more than it 
can build suddenly an avenue of oaks. 
And these unpurchasable treasures are 
not the appanage of wealth. The cottage 
may be as venerable as the hall. ‘“'The 
common features of English landscape,” 
I cite from Irving again, “evince a calm 
and settled security, an hereditary 
transmission of home-bred virtues, and 
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local attachments, that speak deeply and 
touchingly for the moral character of 
the nation.” The landscape in America 
nowhere bears a like witness to the do- 
mestic virtues of the people, to its home- 
bred feelings, its honest fireside delights. 
The effect of the restlessness of Ameri- 
can life tells upon the land itself, and 
the landscape even in the older parts of 
the country is apt to reflect the lack of 
tranquillity and of local attachments in 
the people. Seldom is it pervaded by 
the sense of repose and sheltered quiet. 
Everywhere the new supplants the old, 
and the present effaces the past. 

This characteristic of our civilization 
is a novel thing in history, and the results 
of the moral dispositions which it in- 
dicates are not to be easily foretold. 
Certain effects of it are, however, already 
plain. The latest foreign student of our 
conditions, and the one who has been 
most impressed by their brilliant aspects, 
Mr. Bryce, remarks that the one serious 
drawback, “the only one,” he says, to 
the pleasantness of American life is its 
uniformity ; “in the ideas of men and 
women, their fundamental beliefs and 
superficial tastes, their methods of think- 
ing and fashions of talking,” he finds, 
“the similarity of type over the coun- 
try is surprising.” The fact has been of- 
ten remarked upon. But neither Mr. 
Bryce nor any other observer, so far as 
I know, has noticed that this similar- 
ity is greatly enhanced by the almost 
universal newness of the homes of the 
people, and by the general destruction 
of the homes of the past generations. 
Boston is in its aspect as new as Chicago, 
and a large part of New York isas fresh 
as Kansas City. Such newness is equiv- 
alent to uniformity. It does not mean 
merely that the great majority of the 
houses in one city are of the same type 
in construction and decoration, but that 
the houses of a hundred cities are alike. 
If the genius of the lamp were employed 
in transporting in a night twenty houses 
from twenty cities, east and west, and in 
placing them side by side in a block, 
there would be no incongruity in their 
juxtaposition. They would be alike in 
their exterior aspect, and not less alike 
in their interior disposition and furni- 
ture. They would offer a dull level of 
uniformity, and the dwellers within them 
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would be as indistinguishable as the 
dwellings themselves. It is no wonder 
that Mr. Bryce should declare that the 
monotony of the American town “ haunts 
one like a nightmare,” and that “in 
pacing their busy streets and admiring 
their handsome city-halls and churches 
one’s heart sinks at the feeling that 
nothing historically interesting ever 
has happened here, perhaps ever will 
happen.” 

The time is still far distant before the 
influences which have made the Ameri- 
can restless and home-changing will lose 
their force, and their effect upon na- 
tional character grows stronger with 
each generation that is exposed to them. 
They tend not only to produce uni- 
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formity and monotony, but to weaken 
the force of other influences of a differ- 
ent order that have been among the 
most powerful in shaping the moral 
nature of the English race. Sentiments 
which have been among the most sacred 
and the most deeply rooted in the hearts 
of our forefathers, sentiments which 
have been the steadiest supports of vir- 
tue, and sources of the purest joys, have 
lost their hold on our lives, for they 
only flourish where their roots can strike 
deep into the past. Never has there 
been seen on the face of the world such 
a multitude of new houses, comfortable, 
convenient, excellent for the passing 
day; but in no civilized country are 
there so few old homes. 
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ELECTRICITY IN THE SERVICE OF MAN. 


AN INTRODUCTORY PAPER. 


By C. F. Brackett. 
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Insulated Metallic Spheres, showing inductive action 


come to be such important factors 

in the daily administration of hu- 
man affairs that the age in which we are 
living may, with a certain propriety, be 
called the age of electricity, just as for- 
mer ones have been called, respectively, 
the ages of stone, bronze, and iron. 

It may be taken for granted that the 
curiosity or interest of every reader of 
this Magazine will prompt him to inquire, 
ul the 
tri 


FE come to be phenomena have now 


he has not alread, done BO), how 
mysterious avent which we call ele« 


ity is brought under control and directed 
so as to perform the almost infinitely 
varied service which is now exacted of 
it. In fact, almost every industry and 
artis either so dependent upon, or influ- 
enced by, its application that no one, 
whatever his pursuit, can ignore them 
and yet hope to attain a foremost place. 

It is the purpose of this article to set 
forth, ina general way, some of the com- 
mon methods in accordance with which 
the more important electrical phe- 
nomena are produced, the laws which 
these phenomena reveal, and the princi- 
ples involved in the measurement of 
electrical quantities. WhatI shall have 
to say will be concerning principles 
which will be fully applied in the course 
of articles which are to follow. 

The term electrical was first employed 
in 1600, by Dr. Gilbert, to designate the 
attraction which amber (7Aextpov), and 
other substances of its class, exhibit 
when rubbed and presented to light 
bodies, such as bits of pith or paper. 
This term and its corresponding sub- 
stantive have been everywhere adopted 
in reference to the phenomena we are 
about to consider. 

If a piece of amber, or resin, and a 
piece of glass be rubbed together and 
then separated, they are no longer indif- 
ferent to each other as before, but each 
attracts the other. In this condition 
the bodies are both said to be electrified 
or charged electricity 
of this condition is 
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HOMES IN AMERICA. 


By Charles Eliot Norton. 


‘‘We shall live to see the day,” says 
Hol vrave, the artist, in the ** House of the 
Seven Gables,” * we shall live to see the 
day, I trust, when no man shall build 
his for posterity.” The wish 
comes little short of fulfilment in Amer 
ica, for we have already lived to see the 
day when scarcely a man builds his house 
for his own posterity. If one runs over 
the list of the persons known to him he 
finds very few of more than forty years 
old living in the houses in which they 
were born. Of the twenty houses built 
more than fifty years ago nearest my 
own, only one is lived in by the family 
by which it was originally occupied, 
while most of the others have had nu- 
merous successive owners or tenants. 
Of my own friends near my own age 
there are but two or three anywhere 
who live in the houses which their fathers 
occupied before them. This lack of 
hereditary homes—homes of one family 
for more than one generation—is a novel 
and significant feature of American so- 
ciety. In its effect on the disposition 
of the people and on the quality of our 
civilization it has not received the atten- 
tion it deserves. 

The conditions which have brought 
about this state of things are obvious. 
The spirit of equality, and the practices, 
especially in regard to the distribution 
of property, that have resulted from it ; 
the general change in the standards of 
living arising from the enormous devel- 
opment of the natural resources of the 
country, and the consequent unexampled 
diffusion of wealth and material com- 
fort; the rapid settlement of our im- 
mense territory, and the astonishing 
growth of our old as well as of our new 
cities, have been unfavorable to the ex- 
istence of the hereditary home. 

There is scarcely a town in the loug- 
settled parts of the Northern States from 
which a considerable portion of its peo- 
ple has not gone out in the course of the 
past fifty years to seek residence else- 
where. Attachment to the native soil, 
affection for the home of one’s youth, the 


house 


claims of kindred, the bonds of social 
duty, have not prove d strong enough to 
resist the allurements of hope, the fair 
promise of bettering fortune, and the 
love of adventure. The increusing ease 
and the vast extension of means of com- 
munication between distant parts of 
the country have promoted the move- 
ment of the population. The railroad 
has been like a stream witha steady cur- 
rent bearing boat-load after boat-load of 
adventurers. The active employments, 
the animated life, and high wages of 
manufacturing towns have competed 
with the more fertile fields of the West 
to depopulate the quiet villages of New 
England. 

Moreover, while new cities in the 
West have been building, the old cities 
on the seaboard have been rebuilding. 
In Boston and New York, for example, 
scarcely a house remains that was a 
home at the beginning of the century, 


and of the few of this sort that may still 
exist very few, if any, are occupied by 
persons of the same social position, and 
hardly a single one by persons of the 
same family that dwelt in it fifty years 


ago. In the country districts posses- 
sion has been somewhat more stable. 
Here and there a home has been handed 
down from father to son since the land 
was first settled. But a majority of the 
farms in the older Northern States has 
changed hands in the course of the last 
two generations. 


Nos patria fines et dulcia linquimus arva,; 
Nos patriam fugimus. 


In the older Southern States, in Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina, owing to the 
character of their social institutions, 
hereditary estates have been more com- 
mon than at the North. The influences 
tending to change were less strong. 
But the spirit of the time was already, 
before the war, beginning to break the 
continuity of succession, and the new 
social order that has come into exist- 
ence since the emancipation of the slaves 
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is less favorable than the old to the 
transmission of a home from generation 
to generation. 

So it has come to pass that the Ameri- 
can is a marvel who lives as an old man 
1h the house in which he was born, who 
inherits and transmits hereditary acres, 
who, like Claudian’s Old Man of Verona, 


4 neighboring wood born with himself he s 


And loves his old contemporary trees, 


and who closes his eyes at the end of 
life on the same landscape which they 
beheld when they first opened. 

Since the days of the great wander- 
ings of the nations there has been noth- 
ing like the movement of migration 
from Europe to America, and the shift- 
ing of residence of the American people 
during the last fifty years. The mixture 
of new elements in the population and 
the habit of change and transiency of 
abode have not only affected the aspect 
of the land, giving to the landscape, so 
far as it is shaped by man, a different 
character from that which it assumes in 
countries where the population is more 
stable, but they have affected still more 
the nature of the people themselves, 
their relations to each other, their asso- 
ciations, their attachments, their sym- 
pathies, and their imaginations. 

In the older parts of the country, the 
pleasant, old-fashioned virtue of neigh- 
borliness does not flourish as it once 
did. Railroads and other modern im- 
provements have weakened the bonds 
that used to unite men in a genuine com- 
munity. The village, in becoming more 
dependent on the city, has lost in self- 
reliance, in interest to its own people, 
and in local pride. Trades have died 
out one after another, and with their 
extinction the cheerful spirit of self- 
dependence and of confidence in the 
combined resources of the community 
had declined ; local relations, local news 
have lost importance, the neighborhood 
has lost individuality of character. The 
railroad train brings the city newspaper 
and the outer world, opens the way to a 
larger, less concentrated, less friendly 
and domestic life ; it brings strangers, it 
carries away neighbors, it empties homes. 

But the city suffers from this instabil- 
ity of residence no less than the village. 
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The misgovernmeni of our great citics 
is due largely to the facts that a com- 
paratively small part of their inhabi 
tants are native to them, that a great 
portion of their inhabitants are but 
temporary residents in them, and that 
of their permanent residents the greater 
part in the a lifetime 
changed their abodes. The sense in the 
individual of responsibility for the good 
of the community is weakened by the 
shifting and alteration of its 
members. A man naturally takes less 
interest in the affairs that concern the 
welfare of comparative strangers than 
in those which affect his friends ; and 
naturally cares less for the welfare of a 
community of which he is a mere tran- 
sient member than of one to which he 
is bound for life, and with whose past 
and future he is united by indissoluble 
ties. New York is a city of strangers 
to each other, without common tradi- 
tions or controlling common interests. 
So vastan aggregation of men with so few 
of the elements of a true community 
has never before been seen. In such a 
city the social sentiment is feeble, and its 
part is largely taken by the mere sense 
of the necessity of maintaining the in- 
stitutions requisite for the defence of 
material interests. Civic pride, one of 
the most powerful motives in the his- 
tory of the progress of civilization, has 
lost its force among us. Such an in- 
scription, full of feeling not less tender 
than proud, as that which may be read 
to-day on the front of one of the most 
beautiful of the Renaissance palaces of 
Venice, Genio urbis Joannes Darius, 
“John Dario to the Genius of his city,” 
would excite a smile if read on the man- 
sion of a Stewart ora Vanderbilt. Ven- 
ice was an inspiration to great deeds 
and to noble life for her citizens ; so were 
Florence and’ Pisa and Siena, Nurem- 
berg and Augsburg. Men not only 
knew each other, but knew who had been 
each other’s father and grandfathers ; 
their lives were bound up together ; they 
had common traditions, common inter- 
ests and hopes, common loves and hates. 
The “floater,” with all that the name 
implies, was unknown. 


have course of 


constant 


Sempre la confusion delle persone 
Principio fu del mal della cittade. 
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“Ever the confused mixture of the peo- 
ple has been the source of harm to cit- 
ies.” 

But the public and general evil result- 
ing from the confusion and instability 
of the citizens is not so marked, is not, 
perhaps, so great a hinderance to the de- 
velopment of a high type of civilization, 
as the pervasive influence of the fact 
that, throughout the land, the home in 
its real sense, as the continuous, hered- 
itary residence of a family, has become 
scarce, and is becoming scarcer. 

No human life is complete in itself ; 
it is but a link, however individual in 
its form, however different from every 
other, in a chain reaching back indefi- 
nitely into the past, reaching forward in- 
definitely into the future. Whatever 
weakens the sense of its linked relation 
isan evil. Tostrengthen its connection 
in both directions, to quicken the electric 
current of conscious existence conveyed 
from the past through the present to 
the future, is to increase the vital power 
of the individual, his sense of dignity, 
and of responsibility. To the future 
every man owes the immeasurable debt 
for which he stands indebted to the 
past. Whatever lessens the force and 
volume of the current of transmitted 
life lessens the energy and saps the 
main source of moral being. To main- 
tain in full vigor the sense of the de- 
pendence of the individual life upon the 
past, more is needed than a mere intel- 
lectual recognition of the fact. Such is 
the frailty of our nature that our princi- 
ples require to be supported by senti- 
ment, and our sentiments draw nourish- 
ment from material things, from visible 
memorials, from familiar objects to which 
affection may cling. 
ishment that the true home supplies. 
Sentiments need time for their growth. 
“Tf men,” says Wordswofth, in a letter 
written in 1802, “are proprietors of 
smallestates that have descended tothem 
from their ancestors, the power which the 
domestic affections will acquire amongst 
them is inconceivable by those who have 
only had an opportunity of observing 
hired labourers and the manufacturing 
poor. This little tract of land serves 
as a kind of rallying point for their 
domestic feelings, as a tablet on which 
they are written, which makes them ob- 


And it is this nour- 
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jects of memory in a thousand instances 
when they would otherwise be forgot- 
ten. It is a fountain fitted to the nat- 
ure of social man, from which supplies 
of affection as pure as his heart was in- 
tended for are daily drawn.” 

An old home acquires power over the 
heart with course of time ; it comes by 
degrees to touch the imagination with a 
sense of life inherent in itself. Its tim- 
bers are not dead wood. As the vibra- 
tions of the music constrain the fibres 
of the violin till, year by year, it gives 
forth a fuller and deeper tone, so the 
vibrations of life as generations go by 
shape the walls of a home into a respon- 
sive accord with the human experience 
that goes on within them. Birth and 
death, joy and sorrow, hope and disap- 
pointment—all that men endure and en- 
joy, give to it a constantly increasing 
sanctity, and a power to affect the hearts 
of those who dwell within it. Memory 
awakes imagination. Each generation 
has set its stamp upon the home, in some 
change, some improvement. The lapse 
of years alone makes it venerable, but if 
a succession of kindly, humane, and lov- 
ing men and women have dwelt in it, it 
becomes the memorial of happiness and 
an incentive to excellence. The older it 
is the sweeter and richer garden does it 
become of human charities and affec- 
tions. 

In our country, barren as it is of his- 
toric objects that appeal to the imagina- 
tion and arouse the poetic associations 
that give depth and charm to life, such 
a home is even more precious than in 
lands where works abound that recall 
the past by transmitting its image to 
our eyes. And yet we of all people 
seem to care least for an old home. 
Most of us seem to agree with Haw- 
thorne, that “a lodging in a wigwam or 
under a tent has really as many advan- 
tages when we come to know them as a 
home beneath the roof-tree of Charle- 
cote Hall.” But it was the shadow not 
the sunlight of the past by which Haw- 
thorne’s sensitive nature was mainly 
impressed. Its ponderous gloom, the 
myriads of dead hopes that lay buried 
in it, the weight, too heavy to lift, of 
care passed on from father to son, the 
hereditary tendency to evil, the taint of 
guilt—all these oppressed him, and 
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made him dread the influence of an old 
home, and wish that each generation 
should build its own transient shelter 
unhampered and unwarped by memory 
and tradition. 

Whether we share Hawthorne’s feel- 
ing, or hold to the more healthy and 
sustaining conception of the preponder- 
ance of good in the influences of the 
past, of the preciousness of its gifts, and 
of the need to the best within us of 
keeping fresh and strong our sense of 
relation to it, it is plain that no people 
have less to dread than we of the trans- 
mission from it of what may be evil, or 
have less desire to preserve of it what 
might be good. Alla giornata, “ For the 
day,” is our creed, and we tear down 
our father’s house, and sell our grand- 
father’s orchard, and expect our heirs 
to treat in the same way the house that 
we build and the orchard which we 
plant. 

But there are advantages belonging 
to Charlecote Hall which do not attach 
to the wigwam or the tent. It was of 
the trees of Charlecote itself that Irving 
wrote that: “their size bespoke the 
growth of centuries,” while “they be- 
token also the long-settled dignity of 
an ancient family ; and I have heard a 
worthy but aristocratic old friend ob- 
serve, when speaking of the sumptuous 
palaces of modern gentry, that ‘money 
could do much with stone and mortar, 
but, thank heaven, there was no such 
thing as suddenly building up an avenue 
of oaks.’” “The commodiousness of 
money,” says Dr. Johnson, in his “ Jour- 
ney to the Western Islands,” “is indeed 
great; but there are some advantages 
which money cannot buy, and which 
therefore no wise man will by the love of 
money be tempted to forego.” It can 
buy the finest of new houses indeed, but 
it cannot buy the associations and mem- 
ories that belong to an old home, asso- 
ciations and memories by which life is 
elevated and enriched, any more than it 
can build suddenly an avenue of oaks. 
And these unpurchasable treasures are 
not the appanage of wealth. The cottage 
may be as venerable as the hall. “The 
common features of English landscape,” 
I cite from Irving again, “ evince a calm 
and settled security, an hereditary 
transmission of home-bred virtues, and 
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local attachments, that speak deeply and 
touchingly for the moral character of 
the nation.” The landscape in America 
nowhere bears a like witness to the do- 
mestic virtues of the people, to its home- 
bred feelings, its honest fireside delights. 
The effect of the restlessness of Ameri- 
can life tells upon the land itself, and 
the landscape even in the older parts of 
the country is apt to reflect the lack of 
tranquillity and of local attachments in 
the people. Seldom is it pervaded by 
the sense of repose and sheltered quiet. 
Everywhere the new supplants the old, 
and the present effaces the past. 

This characteristic of our civilization 
is a novel thing in history, and the results 
of the moral dispositions which it in- 
dicates are not to be easily foretold. 
Certain effects of it are, however, already 
plain. The latest foreign student of our 
conditions, and the one who has been 
most impressed by their brilliant aspects, 
Mr. Bryce, remarks that the one serious 
drawback, “the only one,” he says, to 
the pleasantness of American life is its 
uniformity ; “in the ideas of men and 
women, their fundamental beliefs and 
superficial tastes, their methods of think- 
ing and fashions of talking,” he finds, 
“the similarity of type over the coun- 
try is surprising.” The fact has been of- 
ten remarked upon. But neither Mr. 
Bryce nor any other observer, so far as 
I know, has noticed that this similar- 
ity is greatly enhanced by the almost 
universal newness of the homes of the 
people, and by the general destruction 
of the homes of the past generations. 
Boston is in its aspect as new as Chicago, 
and a large part of New York isas fresh 
as Kansas City. Such newness is equiv- 
alent to uniformity. It does not mean 
merely that the great majority of the 
houses in one city are of the same type 
in construction and decoration, but that 
the houses of a hundred cities are alike. 
If the genius of the lamp were employed 
in transporting in a night twenty houses 
from twenty cities, east and west, and in 
placing them side by side in a block, 
there would be no incongruity in their 
juxtaposition. They would be alike in 
their exterior aspect, and not less alike 
in their interior disposition and furni- 
ture. They would offer a dull level of 
uniformity, and the dwellers within them 
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would be as indistinguishable as the 
dwellings themselves. It is no wonder 
that Mr. Bryce should declare that the 
monotony of the American town “ haunts 
one like a nightmare,” and that ‘in 
pacing their busy streets and admiring 
their handsome city-halls and churches 
one’s heart sinks at the feeling that 
nothing historically interesting ever 
has happened here, perhaps ever will 
happen.” 

The time is still far distant before the 
influences which have made the Ameri- 
can restless and home-changing will lose 
their force, and their effect upon na- 
tional character grows stronger with 
each generation that is exposed to them. 
They tend not only to produce uni- 
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formity and monotony, but to weaken 
the force of other influences of a differ- 
ent order that have been among the 
most powerful’in shaping the moral 
nature of the English race. Sentiments 
which have been among the most sacred 
and the most deeply rooted in the heart: 
of our forefathers, sentiments which. 
have been the steadiest supports of vir- 
tue, and sources of the purest joys, have 
lost their hold on our lives, for they 
only flourish where their roots can strike 
deep into the past. Never has there 
been seen on the face of the world such 
a multitude of new houses, comfortable, 
convenient, excellent for the passing 
day ; but in no civilized country are 
there so few old homes. 
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“HAMMOND” THE BEST IN THE WORLD, 


Senator Henry C. Nelson, of New 
York, writes: 


si “ SENATE CHAMBER, ALBANY, N. Y. 
- 9m “ili April 4, 1885. 

sepa On the 27th of February, 1883, I was. taken 

T Yy P E W e) I T E 4 with a violent pain in the region of the kidneys. 

a| 1 suffered such agony that I could hardly stand 

up. As soon as possible I applied two ALL- 


‘FAR AHEAD IN COCK’s POROUS PLASTERS, one over each kidney, 
and laid down. In an hour, to my surprise and 


delight, the pain had vanished and I was well. 
I wore the plasters for a day or two as a precau- 
a tion, and then removed them. I have been using 


689 WORDS IN FIVE MINUTES, ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS in my family for 


the last ten years, and have always found them 
172 WORDS IN ONE MINUTE. the quickest and best external remedy for colds, 


strains, and rheumatic affections. From my ex- 


Oe ee eee perience I believe they are the best plasters in 
CALIGRAPH OR REMINGTON. the world. 
Send for photo-copy of work. Beware of imitations, and do not be 


ere deceived by misrepresentation. Ask 

THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 60., | for Allcock’s, and let no explanation 

292-298 Avense B, and 77 Nassau Street, NEWYORK City. | Or solicitation induce you to accept a 
198 La Salle Street, “CHICAGO. substitute. 























Trow's PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING COMPANY. 
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at Mi used by the United States Government. £2 Send two cent stamp for book giving true meaning of 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, | name and legend of flower, or five two cent stamps for book 
Lime, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. and sample i pettus " 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., EASTMAN & BRO., 
NEW YORE, CHICAGO. . 5 Mention ScrIBNER’s MaGaZINE. 723 Sansom ST., PHIA., PA. 
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THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, 
PAID POLICY-HOLDERS $200,000 
IN JANUARY, 1889, ALONE. 


SIE 2QC 


This enormous mass of claim payments—by far the greatest 
ever made by THE TRAVELERS in a similar period since its 
organization—came out of the Company’s: treasury. in one 
month 3a rate, which, if maintained, would carry its payments.- 
for the year up to $2,400,000. Any other company of the sort 
in the country would have been totally swamped by it. THE 
TRAVELERS’ beneficiaries did not have to wait action and 
payment one day. 


ASSETS, $10,383,000. 
SURPLUS, $2,041,000. 
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. UnequalledinTONE,TOUCH, 
I A N O WORKMANSHIP, and DURA- 
BILITY. 
LAS ETI WAREROOMS: 


\/)112-Fifth Avenue, New York: 22 & 24 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore ; 
Washington Branch: 817 Market 
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